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You Can Save One Dollar 


By sending us Twenty-five Cents in stamps. 
For which we will mail you six numbers of 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, 


containing complete the story of 


POLLYANNA 


This is a charming little tale, whose career as the GLAD 
BOOK, with its splendid scheme of THE GLAD GAME 
has made many a reader through the land glad indeed. If 
you have not read POLLYANNA here is your chance. 


Address: THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY FOR MAY 


A Joseph C. Lincoln Special Number. Article by Adam 
C. Haeselbarth, with numerous pictures and an attractive frontis- 
piece portrait of the author of Cy Whzttaker’s Place, The Postmaster, 
Cap’n Dan’s Daughter and many other delightful Cape Cod tales. 


Some Literary and Artistic Shrines along the French 
Riviera. By Francis Miltoun, the author of a long list of charm- 
ing books of travels. With a splendid collection of photographs. 


Anatole France. A comprehensive study of the great French 
writer by Julian Steele. 


Francis Grierson. An appreciation of this phenomenal man, 
who as essayist and musician, has aroused a commotion on both 
sides of the water. 


Up-to-date book reviews, a department for the children, data about the end-of-the 
season plays, and a lot of other interesting matter—a big ten cents’ worth. 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


BEST FICTION 


By W. B. MAXWELL 


The Devil’s Garden 


‘* “The Devil’s Garden’ is from start to finish 
a fine story ; one of the most powerful that 
has appeared in many a day.’’—New York 
Times. Price $1.35 net. 





By CHARLES SHERMAN 
Author of HE COMES UP SMILING 


A Wise Son 


The sparkling humor which radiates through- 
out the pages of Sherman’s two previous 
books is again apparent here. Illustrated by 
Arthur William Brown. $1.25 net. 


By I. A. R. WYLIE 
Author of THE NATIVE BORN, ete. 


Five Years to Find Out 


This story is absolutely unlike anything of 
hers that Miss Wylie’s friends have read, ex- 
cept for the ripe maturity of her skill—still 
more mature and brilliant here. Frontispiece 
by Franklin Booth. $1.35 net. 


By HAROLD MACGRATH 
Author of THE MAN ON THE BOX, etc. 


Pidgin Island 


A tale of St. Lawrence, a smuggling tale, an 

autumn tale, a love story intertwined with 

expert fishing, a mystery kept inviolated till , 

the end—the story is all of these. Illustrated From FIVE YEARS TO FIND OUT 
by A. W. Brown. $1.25 net. 


By JAMES OLIVER CURWOOD 
Author of THE DANGER TRAIL 


Kazan 


Kazan, the wolf-dog of the great snows, is a 
tale of battle for master, for mate and for off- 
spring, battle for life and the needs of hun- 
ger with the wild and bitter elements of the 
Arctic night. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


By RICHARD BIRD 
KAZAN. THE WOLF 006 & THe GREAT a 5 


=) The Gay Adventure 


A om oFraraens: OATLE FOR OED. The Gay Adventure moves along swiftly, 
o " , atH THE . : . . oq sa: 'e 
Pe Nets are OF THE ARCTICIMIGATE 5 with a gay, rollicking irresponsibility that is 
ee an, droll and amusing.’’—New York Times. Fron- 


tispiece by F. Vaux Wilson. $1.25 net. From THE GAY ADVENTURE 


NEW YORK—Union Square THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY University Square—INDIANAPOLIS 
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Fiction 
Ashore at Maiden’s Walk. By F. F. 


Bingham. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


During the last year of the Civil War, 
a blockade-runner loaded with a contra- 


band cargo of cotton, bound for any port | 
of Cuba, was captured by a Federal | 


man-o’-war. 


Mr. Curtis and his daughter, Emily, 
accompanied their precious cargo with 
visions of fabulous wealth, but the for- 
tune vanished when their treasure fell 
into the hands of the despised Yankee 


enemies. Their journey, when the schoon- | 


er was in command of a dapper Federal 
captain, was marked with many exciting 
incidents, especially those relative to 
running ashore on a sand bar and the 
attending difficulties. 


Betty Standish. By A. J. Anderson. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


The story of an Englishman and the | 
way he fell in love, when, after years of | 


wandering, he returned to England to 
settle down. Problems of an unusual 
character arise and these are worked 


out in an unique and interesting fashion. | 


Coming Back With the Spitball. By | 
James Hopper. Harper & Bros. 50 | 


cents, postpaid. 


The story of a heroic return to use- | 
fulness on the part of a once-famous | 


pitcher. It is a short tale that will ap- 
peal to all lovers of the great national 
game. 


Doris: A Mt. Holyoke Girl. By Julia 


Redford Tomkinson. American Tract | 


Society. 


Fine Feathers. By Webster Denison. | 


A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


A novelization of the popular play by | 
Eugene Walter. It is a brilliant object- | 


lesson that seeks to show how American 


men and women of to-day are ready to | 


barter their very souls away for luxury 
and riches. 


Forester’s Daughter, The. By Hamlin | 


Garland. Harper & Bros. 


The distinctive feature of this book is | 


the picture of vast mountain scenery, 
broad views, magnificent distances. The 


author is at his best in such description. | 
The story itself is neither especially orig- | 


inal nor is it convincing. 


9 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


The new novel by Helen 
R. Martin, author of “Tillie: 
A Mennonite Maid” 


Another 
delicious story 
of the 


Pennsylvania 


Dutch. 


Price $1.30 net 


Postage 11 cents 


Barnabetta 


T. Tembarom 


The most delightful of all Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s 
successes. “In it the art of story-telling seems to have come 
again to life.”— Boston Transcript. 

Out-of-the-ordinary pictures by Chapman. Price $1.40 net, postage 12 cents 


Dodo’s Daughter 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘‘ Dodo’”’ 


Dodo’s daughter is a modern of the moderns; and the story of 
her waywardness is told with much cleverness and sparkle and 


unfailing humor. Price $1.35 net, postage 12 cents 


THE CENTURY CO. 


Union Square New York 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


“BETTER SORT” FICTION, AND OTHER SPRING BOOKS 


CAROLINE LOCKHART?’S 


New Western novel is markedly different in both char- 
acter and plot from “ ME-SMITH” or “ THE LADY 
DOC” 


The Full of the Moon 


is said to have a strange effect 
upon some people. Was it that 
which made Nan Galbraith tire 
suddenly of her humdrum exist- 
ence, seek new experiences in 
Hopedale on the Mexican bor- 
der, and do other unaccountable 
things? Although opinions may 
differ on that score, there will be 
but one decision as to the story— 
“Miss Lockhart’s finest.” It 
is told with all the vigor and intensity which made “ Me- 
Smith ” one of the best sellers, and is full of refreshing West- 
ern humor and clean adventure. IIlustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postpaid $1.37. 


A New “ Fleming Stone’’ Story 


Anybody But Anne 
By CAROLYN WELLS 


Author of a “A Chain of Evidence,” etc. Frontispiece 
and wrapper in color. 12mo. $1.25 net; postpaid $1.37. 


A murder is committed in the Van Wyck home under 
most peculiar circumstances. Who was the criminal, and 
why? How did he effect hisescape? and what the method 
of killing, are questions that seem unanswerable. They 
will puzzle the most astute. The reader’s interest grows 
in intensity until the denouement, when Fleming Stone, the 
“‘ oreat American detective,” makes a remarkable discovery. 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT 
Author of ‘‘The Unforgiving Offender,’’ 
color $1.25 net. Postpaid $1.37. 
JACKSONVILLE TIMES UNION: 
A delightful compound of mystery and romance. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
As always, Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates. 
. . His viewpoint is that of a man of the world. His 
courage falters not even before Grundy, hence his vogue among 
the pleasure lovers. ‘That this is his best book many declare. 


The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 
Author of ‘‘Lo Michael!’’ etc. Illustrated in color $1.25 net. 
Postpaid $1.37. 

NEW YORK TIMES: 

A romance of startling adventure. 
moves in a breathless whirl. 
PUBLIC LEDGER, PHILADELPHIA : 

An excellent story to take with you on a journey : entertaining, 


full of thrillsand unexpected turns of Dame Fortune's wheels, and 
warranted to keep you awake. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


etc. Illustrated in 


The action is rapid, everything 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Practical 
Book of Garden 
Architecture 


Fountains, Gateways, 
Pergolas, Tennis Courts, 
Lakes and Baths, Arches, 
Cascades, Windmills, Tem- 
ples, Spring Houses, 
Bridges, Terraces, Water 
Towers, etc., etc. 


By PHEBE WESCOTT 
HUMPHREYS. Frontis- 
piece in color. 120 illus- 
trations from actual 
examples of Garden 
Architecture and House 
surroundings. Square 
octavo. Ornamental 
cloth, in a box, $5.00 net. 
Postpaid, $5.25. 

A volume for the owner 
developing his property. 
large or small. for the ama- 


teur or professional gar- | 
| of Seotch novels of standard make. 


den architect, for the artist, 
student and nature lover. 


The 


Flower-Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D. Fron- 
tispiece in * color. 


text. 16 full-page illus- 
trations. Decorative lin- 
ing paper. 12mo. Bound 
in limp leather, in a case. 
$2.00 net. Postpaid, $2.12, 


No handsomer or more | 


compte and authoritative 
work has been published 
on nature study than this. 
Bound in limp leather. 
printed on thin paper, ina 
slip case, it has been possi- 
ble to make a complete 
field compendium small 
enough to fit the pocket. 


The Training of | 


a Forester 


By GIFFORD PINCHOT. 
8 illustrations. 12mo 
Goth. $1.00. Postpaid, 


This compost little book 
is designed especially to 
give correct inside inform- 
ation to all those who, 
whether for themselves or 
for others, are considering 
forestry asacareer. It con- 
tains in brief compass the 
most valuable and interest- 
ing facts touching this most 


important work and shows | 
the relation of forestry to | 


other important activities 
in our modern life. 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


; en. 





| men. 
| cated herself to a life of nursing. Not 
| guilty in the way the girl believed, the 
| man found himself notwithstanding in a 





A weakly city-bred youth goes out to 
a ranch in Colorado where his ill-health 
calls out all the sympathy and love of a 
fine young woman—a superb specimen of 
physical health. She practically does all 
of the love making until the end, when 
the man rises to the occasion and the tale 
ends with the impression that he really 
does want to marry her. 

The story is well written, but the 
reader feels some righteous indignation 
against the author for making such a 
charming heroine so unfeminine in her 


| attitude toward the hero. 


Green Graves of Balgowrie, The. 
Jane Helen Findlater. 


By 


Over the Hills. By Mary Findlater. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.85, postpaid, 
each. 


These are two more volumes in the 
novels of Lowland life now being issued 
in a uniform edition. The Misses Find- 
later, who at one time collaborated with 
Kate Douglas Wiggin and her sister, are 
peculiarly gifted in the ability to write 
Scotch stories that have the real atmos- 
phere, but are yet entirely readable and 
pleasing in expression. The day will 
come when these stories will take their 
place in the already considerable library 


Iron Year, The. By Walter Bloem. 
John Lane Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


A novel which in the German created a 
sensation. It is a tale of the last strug- 


| gle between the French and the Ger- 
With | 


573 line drawings in the | 


mans in 1870. It contains a delightful 


| love-story, in addition to its exciting war 
| episodes. 


Law of Life, The. By Carl Werner. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


The heroine of this story maintained 
that men must be judged from precisely 
the same standpoint morally as are wom- 
She loved a certain young man be- 
cause she believed that he was good. 
Proof came that he was just as other 
She sent him from her and dedi- 


strange and unexplainable situation. It 
is a small child that teaches him the 
larger values of life, and through the 
child his loved one is presently restored 
to him. 

The story has a deep interest and a 
novel touch of originality. 


Liliecrona’s Home. By Selma Lager- 
lof. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


In its way this is a notable novel by 
the Swedish writer who won the Nobel 
Prize in 1909. It has the rare simplicity 
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of Marguerite Audoux in the manner of 


its writing, and the all-pervading mel- | 


ancholy of the North countries in its 


pathetic little story that is full of a | 
wonderful charm. Hans Andersen him: | 
self wrote nothing more heart-reaching | 
and few things more fanciful in a beau- | 


tiful way than this. It is realism put in 


a form that robs it of all that is un- | 


pleasant, and yet it does not fail to im- 
press its lesson as it is meant to do. 


Maje: A Love Story. By Armistead C. 
Gordon. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents, postpaid. 


A charming story of the old South, 
very tender in its sentiment and touching 
in its insight into life and character of 
the South before the war. 


Marriage of Cecilia, The. By Maude 
Leeson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35, 
postpaid. 

This is an English story with a good 
deal of charm. A marriage entered into 
as a matter of form blooms into a ro- 
mance, very tender and sweet. The au- 
thor handles a delicate psychological sit- 
uation with a good deal of ability and the 
result is an entertaining novel of some 
substance. 


Masks of Love, The. By Margharita 
Spalding Gerry. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.20, postpaid. 


A story of stage life that is full of 
tender and dramatic touches. It shows 
how a young woman goes through all the 
phases of a great passion and triumphs 


with the man who has inspired the pas- | 


sion. Incidentally she learns many les- 
sons in love and becomes a big broad 
woman in the process. 
story is masterly. 


News from the Duchy. By “Q” (Sir | 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch). R. G. Badger. | 


$1.35, net. 


A collection of genuinely entertaining | 
short stories, each complete in itself yet | 
utilizing many of the same characters in | 


each, comprise this news budget. 


“The Pipes of Arcady” is one of the | 
most clever bits of humor one could de- | 


sire, while “Pilot Matthey’s Christmas” 
is a choice narrative of a religious na- 
ture. 


Old Valentines. By Munson Havens. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.00, post- 
paid. 


A charming little story filled with ten- 


der sentiment and some humor, the sort | 


that will appeal to the more sentimental 
variety of woman. 


Primal Lure, The. By V. E. Roe. | 


Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.30, postpaid. 


In its way the 





ADVERTISING SECTION 


PENROD 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 


Author of “The Gentleman from Indiana,” 
“The Flirt,” “Monsieur Beaucaire,” Etc. 


OWHERE has Booth Tarkington done 
such finished, exquisite work as in this 
story of boyhood. The full flavor of his story 
is not only for the grown man or woman, but 
for all ages that love the comic muse. It isa 
picture of a boy’s heart, full of those lovable, 
humorous, tragic things, which are locked 
secrets to older folks unless one has the gift of 
understanding. Booth Tarkington has it 
eminently and “Penrod” will stand as a classic 
interpretation of the omnipresent subtlety— 


BOY. 


Harry Leon Wilson (Author of ‘‘ Bunker Bean,”’ etc.) says: ‘I think 
you have never done anything so good as the Penrod stuff. I am 
pretty sure I detect strokes here and there that you have never 
before equalled.’’ 


Mr. Tarkington wanted to make sure that the artist drew a real 
boy, so this is how he described him: 


“**Penrod’ should not look tall, athletic, graceful ; neither 
should he seem quite so short and awkward; nor must he seem 
either modish or too extremely untidy. ‘Duke’ (the dog) is a 
little larger than I have drawn him. Sometimes he should look 
up affectionately at his master. The most important thing is 
that Penrod should always be the same boy—if he wears a 
‘Norfolk,’ it shouldn’t be too Hart, Schaffner and Marx! He 
should be most of all, an individual.” 


Garden City 


Doubleday, Page & Co. 
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PENROD’S 


Detective 
Story 


Written in the seclusion 
of the barn, with no 
one near but Duke, 
his faithful dog 


“Chapiter the Sixth” 


Mr. Wilson reched 
for his gun but our 
hero had him covred 
and soon said Well 
I guess you don't 
come any of that on 
me my freind 

Well what makes | 
you so sure about it 
cneered the other 
bitting his lip so say- 
ageley that the blood 
ran You are nothing 
but a comon Road- 
agent any way and I 
do not propose to be 
bafled by such, 
Ramorez laughed at 
this and kep Mr 
Wilson covred by 
his ottomatick 

Soon the two men 
were struggling to- 
gether in the death- 
roes but soon Mr 
Wilson got him 
bound and gaged his 
mouth and went 
away for awhile 
leavin our hero, it 
was dark and he 
writhd at his bonds 
writhing on the floor 
wile the rats came 
out of their holes and 
bit him and vernim 
got all over him from 
the floor of that 
helish spot but soon 
he manged to push 
the gag out of his 
mouth with the end 
of his toungeu and 
got all his bonds off 


To finish the story of 
a real boy’s heart get 


“PENROD” 


Illustrated by 
Gordon Grant 


Net, $1.25 





ADVERTISING SECTION 





H. G. Wells 


Famous English nov- 
elist, author of ‘‘The 
Passionate Friends,’’ 
‘*Tono-Bungay,’’ etc., 
says: 


“One of my chief 
claims to distinction 
in the world is that I 
wrote the first long 
appreciative review of 
Joseph Conrad’s 
work.’’ 


James Huneker 


The famous critic, says 
that Conrad is: 


‘*The only man in 
England to-day who 
belongs to the im- 
mortal company, Mer- 
edith, Hardy and 


Henry James.”’ 


John Galsworthy 


The English novelist, 
author of ‘‘The Dark 
Flower,’’ etc., wrote 
of Conrad’s books in 
1908: 


‘*The writings of these 
ten books is probably 
the only writing of the 
last twelve years that 
will enrich the Eng- 
lish language toa 
great extent.’’ 


CHANCE 


By JOSEPH CONRAD 


A Reader Says of this New Story by Conrad: 


A book that so possesses my mind, though I finished 
it a month ago, that the story of Flora de Barral 
seems to be in some way a part of my own life. I don’t 
think I shall ever forget her amazing love story. It is 
all too human, too pathetic, too believably genuine and 


likable to forget.” 


Basil King 


Author of ‘‘The Inner Shrine,’’ 
‘*The Way Home,’’ etc., says: 

***Chance’ is a book that could have 
been written by no one but a master 
—a book which is well-nigh a duty 
for every lover of good writing to 


read.’’ 


Rex Beach 


Famous novelist, au- 
thor of ‘‘The Iron 
Trail,’’ etc., says: 
‘*Joseph Conrad stands 
for the highest mark 
in present day English 
fiction. 

“T consider him the 
greatest living author 
in the English lan- 
guage.”’ 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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Net $1.35 


Louis Joseph Vance 
Author of ‘‘Joan Thursday,’’ says: 


***Chance’ seems to me to be an 


Admiral George 
Dewey 
says of Conrad: 


‘*There is none of his 
readers, I am sure, 
but will join eagerly 
in the chorus of de- 
lighted approval of 
his past work, and in 
a clamorous petition 
for more of the same 
kind.’’ 


extraordinary achievement, a book 
of tremendous power. I havea feel- 
ing that the figures of De Barral, 
Flora and Anthony will haunt me 
for years.’’ 


Winston Churchill 


Author of ‘‘The In- 
side of the Cup,’’ etc. 


“‘T have long been an 
admirer of his work, 
and it will make me 
very happy if, through 
your efforts, his books 
shall get that atten- 
tion here which they 
so richly deserve.’’ 


A love story in which the primitive 
passions play an important part. It is 
Canadian in scene, with plenty of at- 
mosphere and a good, strong action. The 
author earlier won a considerable reputa- 
tion with The Maid of the Whispering 
Hills. 


Remington Sentence, The. By W. Pett 
Ridge. George H. Doran Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


The reading world will always be 
grateful to the men who can tell pleas- 
ant stories. The Remington Sentence is 
a new book in point—direct, straightfor- 
ward, humorous and interesting, without 


| a suspicion of a problem. It concerns the 


adventures of three brothers and a sis- 
ter, who are “sentenced” by their father’s 
queer will to leave the family home and 
make their way unaided in London for 
five years before coming into their prop- 


| erty. They are—with the exception of 


Geoffrey the eldest—a lovable and cour- 
ageous group, and the story of their life 
in London is told with naive charm by 


| the youngest boy. That the disaster 
| which befalls them at the expiration of 
| their “sentence”—the theft of their for- 
_ tune by the trustee—does not affect them 


as disasters are commonly supposed to, 


| is evidence of what those five years have 
| done for their characters: a tribute to 


the uses of adversity, perhaps, as also to 
the wisdom of the father who had thrown 


| them on their own resources. 


Seventy Times Seven. By Jennie Com- 
trie Brown. Broadway Publishing Com- 


| pany. $1.50, postpaid. 


Intemperance and the sorrow which it 
wrought in the lives of two Southern 
families, is the theme of this pathetie 


As a result of the hereditary weakness 


| for drink, Terrence Fontaine sacrificed 


the best years of his life while his boy- 
hood’s sweatheart prayed for his deliv- 
erance from the evil passion. The story 


| is almost too true to be termed fiction 


and deserves endorsements from all tem- 
perance advocates. 


Shears of Delilah, The. By Virginia 
Terhune Van de Water. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.25, postpaid. 


Short stories, most love stories, with 
an abundance of problems. 


Silent Sam. By Harvey J. O’Higgins. 


Eighteen short stories in this author’s 
most brilliant vein. They display versa- 
tility, strength and polish. 


Strong Heart, The. By A. R. Gor- 
ing-Thomas. John Lane Company. $1.25 
postpaid. 


A charming study of a social problem 





involving a young Englishman who, in | 


the face of his family’s disapproval, 
loves a poor girl. 


Unconscious, The. By Mortin Prince. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


When Ghost Meets Ghost. By William 
De Morgan. Henry Holt & Co. $1.60, 
postpaid. 


Another long, leisurely novel, alive 
with character and the atmosphere of 
London at its “slummiest.” Mr. De Mor- 
gan finds it hard to repeat the triumph 
of Joseph Vance. However, this is more 
reminiscent of that book in its general 


manner than anything else he has writ- | 


ten. 


When Virginia Was Rent in Twain. 
By Warren Wood. Broadway Publishing 
Company. $1.50. 


Exceptionally vivid is the account of 
the Civil War given in this thrilling 
romance of Virginia belles and beaux. 
The enlistment of the young generation, 
the breaking of home and friendly ties, 
and the return after the close of the 
terrible conflict, treating especially of 
the situation from the Southern view- 
point make the book one of wonderful in- 
terest. 


Juveniles 


By M. Louise Chad- 
Eaton and Maine. 75 


Blossom Babies. 
wick, M. D. 
cents, postpaid. 


A very simple way of telling the life 
story to children. Dr. Chadwick appeals 
to the highest and holiest in the child as 
well as to the reason. She has shown 
in a most able way how it is possible to 
get over what is perhaps the hardest 
task in a mother’s life, and to accomplish 
this without injurying the child’s natural 
modesty and sensitiveness. Incidentally 
botanical instruction of a valuable sort 
is provided. 


Four Months at Glencairn. By Kather- 
ine T. Obear. Broadway Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 


Few children have enjoyed the delight- 
ful freedom of a kindly uncle’s indul- 
gence as did the Theydon quintette dur- 
ing their parents’ health-seeking trip. 
Glencairn was an ideal spot and the chil- 
dren’s experiences will never be forgot- 
ten, while they will also afford much 
pleasure to other young readers. 


Guns of Bull Run, The. 
Altsheler. 
postpaid. 


By Joseph A. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, 


A book for boys that gives a stirring | 
This author | 


account of Civil War days. 
is a master in the writing of entertain- 








ADVERTISING SECTION 


sPpRING NEW FICTION 1972 


HER LADYSHIP’S CONSCIENCE 
By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler 


A woman loves aman. He doesn’t realize it, and marries somebody else. The mistake 
is discovered later, and by the kindness of Fate, the tangle is unravelled. <A witty and 
entertaining story as is to be expected from the author of CONCERNING ISABEL 
CARNABY, but somewhat deeper in feeling than her earlier book. 12mo, Net $1.25 


THE VANGUARD By Edgar Beecher Bronson 


Heroic pioneer adventures in the — of an America which has vanished and already 
become the country of Romance. A good, strong, vivid story, the Salt Lake trail, gold 
seeking, ranching, fighting, and all the doings which make your blood stir even to hear 


about. i2mo, Net $1.25 


THE MIRACLE MAN By Frank L. Packard 


A humble man, with psychic powers who has been for years curing people without 

















pay, is -xploited by a group of money-vultures, who suppose him to be a fakir. To their 
surprise they find themselves becoming converted by his goodness. A most striking and 
unusual story. 12mo, Net $1.25 


“JESUS IS HERE!” By Charles M. Sheldon 


| A continuation of the narrative of IN HIS STEPS, describing the coming of Jesus Christ 


| in the flesh to America. Rich in dramatic and human interest, yet entirely reverent and 
full of the powerful sincerity which made the author’s other great book so ‘‘big.’’ 
i2mo, Net $1.20 


LOOT By Horace Annesley Vachell 


Whatever Mr. Vachell sees and thinks worth taking as he travels through life, he takes. 
Here is some of his plunder. Quaint-curious characters, absurd situations, comic dilemmas, 
gems of comedy—and strange turns of fortunes, valuable treasure-trove, in fact, for those 
who like to be entertained as well as interested. i2mo, Net $1.25 


EAST OF THE SHADOWS By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


Author of ‘“‘A Dream of Blue Roses,’ etc. _ 
Mrs. Hubert Barclay must add to her public by this definitely original and attractive plot— 
it is odd, enthralling, highly imaginative and exceedingly romantic. 1I2mo, Net $1.25 


A DOUBTFUL CHARACTER _ By Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds 


Author of ‘‘A Make-Shift Marriage,’’ ‘‘The Notorious Miss Lisle,’’ etc. 
Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds is master of the art of mystery romances—her heroines are genuine— 
this ‘‘doubtful character’’ in the Swiss Mountains holds the reader spell-bound from her 
introduction to the dénouement. 1i2mo, Net $1.25 


THE HOUR OF CONFLICT By Hamilton Gibbs 


A problem novel not done in the ordinary problem-novel fashion—it is franker than most 
books—its self-analysis resulting in the frustration of Nemesis is a revelation of the fresh 
power of its author. i2mo, Net $1.25 


JEAN AND LOUISE By Antonin Dusserre 


With Pen Portrait of the author by Marguerite Audoux, author of ‘‘ Marie 
Claire.”’ 
From the French—translated by John N. Raphael. It discovers a new territory and 
exploits it with beauty and tenderness finding for its parallel in English Letters ‘‘Tess of 


the D’ Urbervilles.’ i2mo, Net $1.20 
ANOTHER MAN’S SHOES | MRS. DAY’S DAUGHTERS 
By VICTOR BRIDGES By MARY E. MANN 


Few novels awaken the reader's sympathy so com- 
“The sort of a novel to stir the jaded.” pletely as this dainty story of the mother and her two 
“An all-round ripping tale in which things happen 


daughters continually listening to discover whether 
every minute or oftener.”’—Detroit Free Press. love, with his hesitating footsteps. has paused outside 
“A vigorous brand-new story.’’—Washington Star. 


their door, 12mo, Net $1.25 
12mo, Net $1.25 


THE STORY OF LOUIE 
“By OLIVER ONIONS — 


The concluding volume of the trilogy which has given 




















THE SEETHING POT 


By G. A. BIRMINGHAM 

Author of ‘‘General John Regan,’’ “‘Spanish Gold,’’ etc 
A novel of Ireland—an immensely clever study of 
Irish type in the brilliant Birmingham style. It is 
the story of an expatriate, a Nationalist at heart, 





compelled by inheritance to play the part of a 
landed proprietor at war with his tenants. 
12mo, Net $1.20 





At all Booksellers 


this author front-rank position among the realists of 
the day. The earlier two books are “The Debit 
Account” and “In Accordance with the Evidence.” 


THE REMINGTON Net $1.25 
SENTENCE By W. PETT RIDGE 


ON 
THE DETROIT FREE PRESS re-names this author 


as ‘*The O. Henry of London,” while the NEW YORK 
TIMES says, “this book is thoroughly real and human, 
told with real feeling for the humorous and whimsical 


in life,” Net $1.25 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


NOVELS of HUGH WALPOLE 


FORTITUDE 


12mo, Net $1.40 


“One of the two or three or maybe four novels of the year that will live 


to celebrate even a single birthday.’ 


‘* * Fortitude’ is a book in which the writer 
has put much passionate intensity of thought 
and conviction. It is fascinating. It is the 
expression of a born writer.’’ 

—The New York Times. 


** Occasionally a novelist of our day squares 
his elbows and does something worth his 
salt. ‘ Fortitude’ is a piece of fiction solidly 
sunk and builded in the traditions of the 
early masters of the English novel. Its bulk 
is not that of flabby fat, but of bone and 
sinew. Through its veins courses ruddy 
blood.”’ —The New York Tribune. 


‘* This is an unusual book, big in conception, 
well carried out, summing with understand- 
ing a man’s lifetime, his successes and his 
defeats, his life knowledge.’’ 

—The Detroit Free Press. 


‘** Fortitude’ is one of the rare books, 
where one is loath to loose a paragraph, a 
line.’’ —The Denver News. 





’"—The Washington Star. 


‘ Well-written, picturesque, natural, bril- 
liant, attractive, pleasant, sensible, read- 
able.’’ —The New York Sun. 


‘* The book is full of thought. Mr. Walpole 
has written a chapter of life, pure and simple. 
The reader cannot skip one page.’’ 


p 
—The Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


‘* One of the remarkable novels of the year. 
This is a great book.’’ 
—The San Francisco Chronicle. 


‘‘If you read it at all, 


I rh you aren’t going to 
miss any of it. 


—The Cincinnati Times-Star. 


‘* Large in conception, broad in theme, and 
of fine literary quality.’’ 
—The Philadelphia North American. 


‘* This book of humor, romance and realism, 
is a pean of youth and strength and love, a 
valiant and bracing sermon.’’ 

—The Nashville Tennessean. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY announce that they 
have recently assembled to their list the following novels by 
Hugh Walpole which they have issued in uniform style. 


THE GODS AND MR. PERRIN 


12mo, Net $1.25 


A story of school life in which the boys are entirely in the background and the masters hold 


the centre of the stage, the kind of a story which we have all been waiting for. 


In THE 


GODS AND MR. PERRIN, Hugh Walpole portrays the riotous period of boy life from 


an entirely new viewpoint. Vincent Perrin, 
a school-masterly) psychological study, 


the much tried teacher is a masterly (not 
an astonishing piece of observation, the centre of a 


keenly interesting novel, true to life and full of the highest artistic merit. 


MARADICK AT FORTY 


12mo, Net $1.25 


FORTY—the turning-point when one looks back to the experiences that can never come 


again, and forward to the on-creep of the years. 
concluded that he has not dragged the best out of his life. 


his wife does not love him. 
is safe; it is not absorbing. 


His children are dutiful; they are not admiring. 
He is awakened toa desperate yearning to re-capture youth. 


Imagine a man of forty who suddenly 
He has married respectably ; 
His business 


Maradick is not extraordinary —he is a conventional type, and yet at mid-life he becomes 


exciting. In his effort to escape old age, 


he jerks himself out of his accustomed grooves 


and accomplishes an adventure of both the spirit and the mind. 


THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE siamo, net $1.25 


THE PRELUDE TO ADVENTURE is a remarkable piece of imaginative work. If Poe 
had conceived the plot and Dickens had written it, the result would have been not very un- 
like the story which this volume tells) HUGH WALPOLE has arrived. E verything that 
comes from his pen is of the keenest literary significance. His stories are planned with 
the height and symmetry of Greek Tragedies. Here he reveals, from a different angle, a 
new glimpse of his brooding genius and dominating personality. 


To be Published in the Fall of 1914 
THE DUCHESS OF WREXE 


The Duchess of Wrexe is an Autocract of the autocrats, and the last of them. Frail, aged 
and crippled, she has by pure force of character for years imposed her will on statesmen 
and society. The story pictures the final break-up of the last remnant of feudal conditinos 
by the Boer War, the defeat of the Duchess in a Family matter by her own granddaughter, 
and the shifting of power from the old to the rising generation. All this touched in Mr. 
Walpole’s inimitably allusive style forms the picturesque background for a magnificent 
analytical study of the birth and growth of a great love in the heart of a true woman. 


12mo, Net $1.40 


At all Booksellers 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY, New York 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 


ing and inspiring books for younger 


| readers. 


Guns of Shiloh, The. 
Altsheler. 
postpaid. 

A thrilling tale of the Civil War, cal- 
culated to inspire patriotism as well as 
interest in the average boy. 


By Joseph A. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.30, 


Turnovers or Lesser Leaves. By Louise 
Snow. Broadway Publishing Company. 
Price, $1.00. 


These brief stories taken from real life 
and related in a manner to interest little 
people, add to the collection of books for 
the younger generation to whom the 
author devotes her efforts. 


Winning Hit, The. By Hawley Wil- 
liams. D. Appleton & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


A boy’s story that shows how some- 
times a boy has to meet a severe test 
before he accomplishes anything worth 
accomplishing. This baseball tale is dis- 
tinctly invigorating and real. 


Travel and Description 


Agean Days. By J. Irving Manatt. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $3.00, post- 
paid. 


Ascent of Denali, The. By Hudson 
Stuck. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75, 
postpaid. 


This is a narrative of the first ascent 
made of the highest peak in North Amer- 
ica. Many books have appeared that tell 
of later ascents, but the author of this 
claims precedence ov-r them. It is an 
intensely interesting account and is clev- 
erly illustrated. 


Australia From a Woman’s Point of 
View. By Jessie Ackermann. Cassell 
& Co. $1.50, postpaid. 


Behind the Veil at the Russian Court. 
By Paul Vassili. John Lane Company. 
$4.50, postpaid. 


Review later. 


Glimpses of the East. By Henry Coo- 
lidge Adams. Sherman, French & Co. 


After reading a volume of verse such 
as this, one can readily understand why 
it is difficult to stimulate interest in poe- 
try—real verse. The public has been 
fooled so often it can hardly believe that 
anything is worthy the name of poetry. 

Beautiful thought alone will not make 
acceptable verse—one must be able to 
express that thought in perfect form. 
The best one can say of this book is that 
the subject matter is far better than the 
expression. The metre is glaringly 
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faulty, unpoetical expressions are used 
again and again and more than once 
there are grammatical errors. 


While the use of thee, thou and thy in 
the same stanzas with you, your and 
yours reminds one of a primary boy’s 
attempts at verse. I give a few examples 
of the author’s efforts. 


“The glory of a heaven’s star 
Reflects but thee, sweet one; 

For thou are now and always are 
As bright as noonday sun.” 

“And oh my dear, I trust thy light anon 


Is filled with love, the brighter it will | 


keep 
And cheer you of all troubles under- 
gone.” 


“To thou, my purpose very dear, 
Who helped me this to write, 

And led me through my vale sans fear 
In glory of thy light; 

Thou queenly maid, without a peer, 
This tale I now indite.” 


At times the thought is worthy, but 


the versification is almost always defec- | 


tive. 
Gothic Architecture in Spain. By G. | 
E. Street. E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 vols. 


$2.00, postpaid. 


In the Old Paths. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.50, post- 
paid. 





By Arthur Grant. | 


A charming book of sketches that take | 
us into holy places—places made sacred | 


by associations now dear to the lover of 
books. There is the Wheathampstead of 
Lamb, Stoke Pogis, Jordan’s Meeting, 
Chalfont St; Giles; there is Arden and 
the country of “Thyrsis” and “The | 
Scholar Gipsy;” there is the home of | 
Cowper and the world of the Cotswolds | 
—places of enchantment all, which this 
author makes the more enchanting as he 
calls upon his memories to renew impres- 
sions that are wrapped in the feeling and 
poetry of one who knew to love. 


South American Tour, The. By Annie | 
S. Peck. George H. Doran Company. 
$2.50, postpaid. 


The author of this book is famous as 
a mountain climber and as an explorer 
of daring. She here gives a complete 
descriptive guide to the countries usual- 
ly visited in a grand tour of South Amer- 
ica. Her account includes many varie- 
ties of information as to the industries, 
the people and the topographical fea- | 
tures of the places she writes about. 


al Biography and !History 


Ancient Roman Empire and the Brit- 
ish Empire in India, The. 





The Diffusion of Roman and English | 
Law Throughout the World. 
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OTHER NOTEWORTHY FICTION 





The Precipice 


By ELIA W. PEATTIE. An epitome of the 
aspirations, doubts, dreads, furtive discontent 
and frank hope of women, fascinating and timely. 


With frontispiece. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


Burbury Stoke 


By WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS. A quaint 
love story written in the delightful vein of humor 
and sentiment which made the same author’s 
“ The Clammer "’ so popular. 

$1.25 net. 


The After House 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART. A story of 
love, mystery and a private yacht. ‘‘A good novel 
for quick reading.’’—N. Y. Herald. Illustrated by 
May Wilson Preston. $1.25 net. Postage extra 


The Women We Marry 


By ARTHUR STANWOOD PIER. A present- 
day novel of the love affairs of two men and two 
women before and after marriage, of estrange- 
ment through unsuspected prejudices; and of the 
readjustment of love through the coming of chil- 
dren. $1.35 net. Postage extra 


The Misadventures of 
Three Good Boys 

By HENRY A. SHUTE. A breezy narrative of 
the escapades of three boys told in Judge Shute’s 


characteristic amusing style. 
Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Postage extra 


Postage extra 





Mary Heaton Vorse’s 


The story of the love life of a charming and sensitive girl. 


MPORTANT SPRING BOOKS 
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mo 
Everyone is reading and wondering | 
who wrote this new anonymous novel 


Overland Red 


A story of the ranching country and 
the hidden canyons of the Far West, 
full of adventure, of true love, and 
the finest types of manhood. 


4 pictures in color by Anton Otto Fischer 
$1.35 net. Postage extra 


™ - 
% ‘ = 


ON VARIOUS TOPICS 


What Men Live By 


By DR. RICHARD C. CABOT. “Such writing, 
because it sets before the reader in afresh and 
entertaining way beliefs and truths hitherto but 
vaguely held, must be richly inspirational in its 
effect.’’"—Boston Transcript. 

$1.50 net. 


Confederate Portraits 


By GAMALIEL BRADFORD. This book does 
for some of the more important Confederate lead- 
ers what the same author’s ‘Lee, the American,” 
did for their commander. 

Illustrated. $2.50 net. Postage extra 


The Americans in the Philippines 


By JAMES A. LEROY. The first complete, 
comprehensive, and authoritative history of the 
first years of the American occupation of the 
Islands. 2 vols. Boxed, $10.00 net. Postage extra 


In the High Hills 


By MAXWELL STRUTHERS BURT. A book 
which the lover of poetry cannot overlook. Mr. 
Burt has authentic poetic inspiration and a fine 
command of poetic language. 

$1.00 net. Postage extra 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson: 
The Story of His Life 


By MARY THACHER HIGGINSON. This in- 
timate biography tells for the first time the full 
story of the life of one of the most interesting of 
American soldiers and writers. 

Illustrated. $3.00 net. 


Postage extra 


Postage extra 


READY APRIL 18 


THE HEART’S COUNTRY 


Her development from childhood to her 


happy marriage is told with an intimacy of understanding, a humor and tenderness, a magnetic sym- 
pathy, that give it a profound appeal to the reader's heart. 


Illustrated by Alice Barber Stephens. 


$1.35 net. Postage extra 





Spring Bulletin 
sent FREE on 
request 


By James Bryce. Oxford University 
Press. $1.90, postpaid. 


Two historical studies that appeared 
earlier as a part of another work. They 
are issued separately for special stu- 
dents who will find them of unusual 
value. 


Annals and Memoirs of the Court of 


| Peking. By E. Backhouse and J. O. P. 


Bland. Houghton Mifflin Company. $4.50. 
Review later. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


4 Park Street 
Boston 


Autobiography of Charlotte Amelie, 
Princess of Aldenburg. Translated by 
Mrs. Aubrey Le Bland. McBride, Nash 
& Co. $4.00. 


Canoe and the Saddle. 
Williams. 


A reprint of Theodore Winthrop’s ac- 
count of his famous journey sixty years 
ago in the Northwest. Mr. Williams has 
edited the work very completely, adding 
to it Winthrop’s letters and journals, the 


By John A. 
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Another Success by the Author of ‘‘ Truth Dexter’’ 


«es 


ARIADNE 
OF ALLAN WATER 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


A love story with a Southern girl for its heroine, which 
marks a return to the style of ‘‘Truth Dexter,’’ this 
author’s popular success. Of the difficult situation in 
which Ariadne found herself as the result of her father’s 
unwise will and her stepmother’s subsequent marriage 
to an adventurer more need not be said than that it 
results in events that thrill and startle while they tug 
at one’s heart-strings. 


Frontispiece by C. H. Taffs. $1.35 net; postage extra. 
ARIADNE” 


NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


A vigorous story of the wide, unpeopled spaces of the far Northwest, dealing 
with two people of widely different views—a city girl and a man of the forests. 
By the author of ‘‘ The Land of Frozen Suns.’’ 


Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer. $1.30 net; postage extra. 


By — F E L I C | D A D By — 


‘‘Fatima”’ By ROWLAND THOMAS “The Little Gods’’ 


A picturesque tale of a wanderer who strayed to a quaint island in the Pacific 
and there met Romance face to face. 


Frontispiece in color, $1.25 net; postage extra. 


SUNSHINE (The SUBSTANCE 
JANE of HIS HOUSE 


By ANNE WARNER By RUTH HOLT BOUCICAULT 


THIRD PRINTING of this ‘‘ joyous FOURTH PRINTING of this story 
story ’’ of a Sunshine Nurse whoaccom- | ‘‘that grips the heart,’’ says the 
plishes wonders with her doctrines. Brooklyn Eagle. 


$1.00 net; postage extra. $1.30 net; postage extra. 


A Book of Impressions by the Author of ‘The Wood-carver of ’Lympus’’ 


FROM AN ISLAND OUTPOST 


By MARY E. WALLER 


This new book by one of America’s most famous authors is a piece of literature 
that stands out poignantly alive. It is not in the strict sense an autobiography ; 
rather it is a narrative of the thoughts that come to the author as she writes from 
her island outpost of Nantucket. $17.25 net; postage extra. 


ADVENTURINGS IN THE PSYCHICAL 
By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


A comprehensive review of the results of modern psychical research in the 
realm of the abnormal and the supernormal. Mr. Bruce has long been a student 
of the psychical, and has written much on the subject. His examples are gathered 
from a vast variety of sources, and his explanations are based on the latest scien- 
tific data. $1.35 net; postage extra. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, BOSTON 


whole making a volume of great inter- 
est historically. 


Cecil Rhodes. By Gordon Le Sueur. 
McBride, Nash & Co. $3.50, postpaid. 


Review later. 


Egypt in Transition. By Sidney Low. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.50, post- 
paid. 


History of Greece. By J. B. Bury. 
The Macmillan Company. $2.00, post- 
paid. 


In Freedom’s Birthplace. By John 
Daniels. Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Mediaeval Mind, The. By Henry Os- 
born Taylor. New edition. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $5.00. 


Philippines, Past and Present. By 
Dean C. Worcester. The Maemillan 
Company. $6.00, postpaid. 


President of the United States, The. 


| By James Grant Wilson. Charles Scrib- 


ner’s Sons. $7.50, postpaid. 
Review later. 


Twenty-five Years; Reminiscences. By 
Katharine Tynan, The Devin-Adair Com- 


| pany. $3.50, postpaid. 


Review later. 


Two Americans, The. By General Ra- 
fael Reyes. F. A. Stokes Company. $2.50, 
postpaid. 


Review later. 


Who’s Who, 1914. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $3.75, postpaid. 


Political Economy and 


Social Science 


Influence of the Gold Supply on Prices 
and Profits. By Sir David Barbour. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25, postpaid. 


Kings of Wealth vs. American People. 
By Edward N. Olly. J. S. Ogilvie Com- 
pany. $1.00, postpaid. 


Like most books of this kind the pres- 
ent work is not untouched by a certain 
fervour that is almost fanaticism. And 
yet it must be admitted that it contains 
a good deal of truth mingled with its 
somewhat extravagant preachments. 


Prostitution in Europe. By Abraham 
Flexner. The Century Company. 


Mr, Flexner spent a year studying con- 
ditions in all the large cities of Great 


| Britain and the continent, and was as- 


sisted in securing first-hand knowledge 
of the phenomena, its management and 
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results, by police authorities and private 
agencies. Mr. Flexner discusses largely 
and without bias: 

The extent and value of sex education 
and its limited use abroad contrary to 
general belief in this country. 


The white slave traffic, which he de- 


clares is practically non-existent in Eur- 
ope. 

Police regulation, which is rapidly dy- 
ing out. 

Segregation, which actually does not 
exist, and in which no one believes. 

Medical examination of prostitutes, 
which Mr. Flexner found a farce, prob- 
ably spreading more disease than it de- 
tects. 

The value of voluntary treatment 
through medical dispensaries. 

These are points of active interest and 
discussion in every large city in the coun- 
try; and Mr. Flexner’s book is the first 
and only first-hand, authoritative descrip- 
tion of European conditions and exper- 
iences yet printed. 


Railway Misrule. By Edward Dudley 
Kenna. Duffield & Co. $1.25, postpaid. 


Notice later. 


Tariff History of the United States, | 
The. By F. W. Taussig. G. P. Putnam’s | 


Sons. $1.75, postpaid. 


A sixth edition, now revised, of a work 
that has been accepted as authoritative. 


The big question of the tariff has not had | 


many expositors of the type of this Har- 
vard professor, who realizes the neces- 
sity for bringing certain significant 
points forward to students of political 
economy. Many changes have marked 


the development of the tariff since this | 
book was written, but these are covered | 


in a new and valuable chapter. 


Training the Girl. By William A. Mc- 
Keever. The Macmillan Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


The importance of child training can- 
not be exaggerated. And the author of | 


this volume has made a place for him- 
self in the American home of today by 


his sane, practical books on this subject. | 


He takes up a “whole life plan,” with the 


result that the parent consulting his | 
books finds each contingency provided | 
for. There are no extreme views given | 
—merely a wholesome method whereby | 
the food, the exercise, the education, the | 


home-making faculties and the moral 
training of the child may be conducted. 
The present volume on girl training is 


full of excellent helps for the mother | 


and the teacher, and is illustrated in a 


way to make it really enjoyable reading | 


aside from its usefulness. 


Where and Why Public Ownership Has 
Failed. By Yves Guyot. 
lan Company. $1.50, postpaid. 
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Revell’s New Books 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


Author of ‘‘ Twice-Born Men”’ 


THE CRISIS OF MORALS narotd’sece 


‘*THE WEAKEST LINK”’ 


The author of *‘ 
the present wave of social impurity. 
He has reared an indisputable 


‘Twice-Born Men” shows 


argument against the “easy 
present day which is as startling as it is true. 
It shows clearly the peril to Christianity and morality of this 


a remarkable intuition in this indictment of 


respectability” of the 


increasing tendency, 


and is a strong plea for the restoration of the knightly and chivalrous view of woman. 
12mo, cloth, net 75 cents. 


Author of “* The Master Word” 


In Black and White 


An Interpretation of Life in the South 
By L. H. HAMMOND 


A concise and illuminating study of the 
Southern Negro, in his social, civic, and 
domestic relations. Her data is well-or- 
dered and convincing, while all her conclu- 
sions are buttressed by a wealth of appro- 
priate incident, gathered first-hand during 
a life-long residence in the South. 


Net $1.25 


When Mayflowers Blossom 


A Romance of Plymouth’s First Years 
By ALBERT H. PLUMB 


In the guise of a_ well-told story Mr. 
Plumb presents a faithful and convincing 
picture of early New England days. A 
praiseworthy regard for correct local color 
and proper atmosphere enables the writer 
of this romance to furnish his readers with 
an educative as well as an_ interesting 
presentation of life as it was lived by 
farly Pilgrims 

{ vo, net $1.50 


Author of *‘The Peace Problem,” etc. 


What Makes a Nation Great? 
By FREDERICK LYNCH 


The author proceeds to answer his own 
question with conviction, and no uncertain 
sound. He vigorously contends that only 
as a nation teaches truth; trusts in justice; 
practices patriotism, hospitality, and real 
democracy; learns stewardship; produces 
great men, and does most for its people 
ean it be called great. 


Net 75 cents 


A Study of the Thlingets 
of Alaska 


By LIVINGSTON F. JONES 


Hon. James Wickersham says: “Contains 
much that is new and valuable. An inter- 
esting and valuable contribution to the 
ethnology of the Pacific Coast.” 


Illustrated, net $1.50 


Author of “* Christian's Secret of a Happy Life” 


A Quaker Grandmother : 
Hannah Whitall Smith 


By RAY STRACHEY 


Hannah Whitall Smith was one of the 
great formative, religious influences of her 
time. Thousands of people altered their 
lives by her wisdom, and slept with her 
books beneath their pillows. Nor is that 
influence withdrawn from the earth, and 
those books, translated into every civilized 
tongue, still maintain an enormous cir- 
culation, 

Illustrated, $1.00 


JAPAN 


Author of *“‘American-Japanese Relations” 


Asia at the Door 


By KIYOSHI K. KAWAKAMI 


A study of the Japanese Question in 
Continental United States, Hawaii and 
Canada. 

“The most intelligent and trustworthy 
estimate of Japanese influence and achieve- 
ment in America that has yet been put 
into print. It clears the international at- 
mosphere of many clouds, subterfuges and 
delusions,”’—North American, 


Net $1.50 


Pen Pictures of Real Japan 


By Nippon’s Lotus Ponds 


By MATTHIAS KLEIN 


Mr. Klein collected his material during a 
lengthened sojourn in the interior and while 
in intimate touch with the people he de- 
scribes vivid, fascinating colorful panorama 
of unusual and hitherto unrecorded sights 
and scenes in the land of the Cherry Blos- 
som. 

Illustrated, net $1.00 


Author of “* Notable Women of Modern China” 


The Education of Women 


o 
in Japan 
By MARGARET E. BURTON 
Miss Burton realizes what a really potent 
influence woman is in Japan, and argues 
that everything that has to do with her ed- 
ucation is of vital importance to the mold- 
ing of the still plastic island kingdom. 
Net $1.25 


Introduction by Prof. Harlan P. Beach 


The Evolution of a Missionary 


A Biography of John er de enens Se for thirty. 


seven years Missionary of the 

in Japan, by CHARLOTTE B. y FOREST. 
“Among some hundreds of missionary 

biographies, I do not recall one which so 

happily describes the modern apostolic 

life.” —Prof. Harlan P. Beach. 


Illustrated, 8vo, cloth, net $1.50 


A Study in Achievement and Opportunity 


The Cross in Japan 
By FRED. EUGENE HAGIN 


Mr. Hagin gives us a discriminating and 
statesmanlike piece of work, in which the 
past achievements of missionary work in 
the Far East are exhaustively reviewed, and 
the opportunity afforded for a still more 
effective ministry ably discussed. 


Illustrated, net $1.50 


Fleming H. Revell Tiesesinans CHICAGO. 125 N. Wabsch Avenue 
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LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD CO.’S 


SPRING BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED APRIL FIRST 


THE BOY ELECTRICIAN 


Practical Plans for Electrical Toys and Apparatus, with an Ex- 
planation of the Principles of Every-Day Electricity 
By ALFRED P. MORGAN 


Editor of “ Boy Electrician” and of Mechanic Department of “ Boys’ 
Magazine.” Author of “Wireless Telegraphy Construc- 
tion for Amateurs”’ and “* Wireless Telegraphy 
and Telephony” 


Illustrated by the Author. 8vo. Cloth. Price, net, $2.00; 
postpaid, $2.25 
This is the age of electricity. The most fascinating of 
all books for a boy must therefore be one dealing with this 
ancient force and modern wonder. This book tells not only 
how to make all kinds of motors, telegraphs, telephones, batteries, etc., but ex- 
plains their principles, and how the same thing is done in the every-day world. 


WHEN MAX CAME 


By EDNA A. BROWN 
Author of “ Four Gordons’”’ and “‘ Uncle David’s Boys” 
Illustrated by John Goss. 12mo. Cloth. Price net, $1.20; postpaid, $1.32 

The story will appeal to both boys and girls of high school age, and like the 
other books by this author is distinguished by a marked literary quality, a pleasing 
tone, and the entire naturalness of its characters. The wooded hills of Maine form 
the background for a summer in which many things happened, both pleasant and 
unpleasant, after Max came. 


THE RED HOUSE 
CHILDREN’S VACATION 


Third Volume of “ Little Red House Series.”” Previous Titles: ““ The 
ildren in the Little Old Red House” and “ The Red 
House Children at Grafton” 


By AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 
Illustrated by Louise Wyman. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10 


The eight interesting brothers and sisters who are 
rapidly becoming as well known as the ‘‘ Five Little Pep- 
pers’’ have a summer vacation that it does one good to read 
about. Much can happen to an active family in ten sum- 
mer weeks, and much does happen. 


JOHN AND BETTY’S 
IRISH HISTORY VISIT 


By MARGARET WILLIAMSON 
Author of “John and Betty’s English History Visit’ and “John and 
Betty’s Scotch History Visit” 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs. 12mo. Cloth. 
Price, net, $1.25; postpaid, $1.37 


The ‘“‘ history visits’’ in England and Scotland by the 

American brother and sister, John and Betty, have become 

| [marcaret wutiamson | } so well known that great enjoyment will be expected froma 

similar trip in Ireland, and there will be no disappoint- 

ment, as many will think it the most delightful of the three. True Irish wit and 
many a pleasing fairy tale enliven the pages. 


WHEN I WAS A BOY IN PALESTINE 


Fifth Title in “‘ Children of Other Lands Books” 


By MOUSA J. KALEEL 
Illustrated from photographs furnished by Prof Elihu Grant of Smith College 


12mo. Cloth. Price, net, 60 cents; postpaid, 68 cents 


Each of *‘The Children of Other Lands Books” is the truthful story of some one who has 
actually lived the native child life described, and later come to An.erica for further education and 
opportunity. Perhaps the most interesting one of all is that of Mousa (or Moses) Kaleel, who was 
born four miles from Jerusalem, grew up in the same way that children have grown up in the 
Holy Land since the days of Solomon, and came to this country after acquiring some outside 
knowledge at an American School conducted by Professor Grant. 


THE RED-HOUSE 
CHILDRENS 
VACATION 


AMANDA M. DOUGLAS 


I SOHN AND BETTY’ 
Fy IRISH 
| fisTORY VISI 





Young Delinquents. By Mary G. Bar- 
nett. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 


Educational 


Chief Middle English Poets, The. 
Edited by Jessie L. Weston. Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $2.00, postpaid. 


One of “The Chief Poets” series. This 
is a representative anthology, to which 
the best scholarship has been brought by 
way of preparation. In place of meager 
selections there are passages of sufficient 
length to provide a suitable and usable 
test to students, and the effort has been 
to translate the verses into the most 
comprehensive form while retaining all 
their best qualities. 


General Biology. By James Francis 
Abbott. The Macmillan Company. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


Introduction to the Study of English 
Literature. W. T. Young. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 75 cents, postpaid. 


An excellent small handbook for stu- 
dent use, issued from the University of 
Cambridge, England, and filling a need 
in text books of the more compact and 
reliable kind. 


Latin America. By William R. Shep- 
herd. Henry Holt & Co. 50 cents, post- 
paid. 


Number 78 in the Home University 
Library, a set of books that will provide 
an entire reference library in the school 
or home. 


Psychology in Daily Life. By Carl 
Emil Seashore. D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
postpaid. 


This volume well represents the gen- 
eral purpose of the Conduct of Mind 
series which is, to present for the intel- 
ligent reader the many aspects of mental 
affairs which are involved in the regula- 
tion of practical interests. The volume 


| comprises a selection of illustrative ma- 


terial with their interpretation and may 
well serve as an introduction to the study 
of psychology. It proceeds by selecting 
a few general topics rich in application 
and about which a considerable range of 
mental principles may be grouped. The 
several chapters deal with topics such as 
Play, The Law in MIllusion, Mental 
Measurement, Mental Health and Mental 
Efficiency. The illustrations are in each 
case given a sufficient setting so that 
they become typical of the problems of 
psychology and at once suggest how com- 
petently the issues of our daily life are 
conditioned by the psychological basis. 
The work is free from technical terms 
and presents a fresh and original ar- 
rangement of the material characteristic 
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of modern interest in the laws of the 
mind. 


Readings in American History. By 
James Alton James. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 


A book for collateral reading by the 
author (in collaboration with A. H. San- 
ford) of a textbook, American History. 
This volume provides selections from 
source books and particularly from cor- 
respondence that will add much to the 
general and specific knowledge of the 
student who uses the book. 


Theory of Interest, A. By Clarence 
Gilbert Hoag. The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A Haverford professor writes this 
comprehensive book on interest. He 
makes a study of the problem of inter- 
est from earliest terms and develops it 
through all its many stages. It is a 
convincing book and will be of use to 
financiers and students of economic prob- 
lems generally. 


Religion 


Battles of Peace, The. By George 
Hodges. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Dean Hodges is known as one of those 
stimulating writers who see, and make 
others see, the practical side of religion. 
In this book subjects of interest to every 
thoughtful man and woman are discussed 
in that business-like fashion which not 
only emphasizes the author’s message but 
attracts and holds the attention of the 
reader. The truth of the Christian Reg- 
ister’s comment that “Dr. Hodges is an 
inspired apostle of the new philan- 
thropy” has never been more adequately 
demonstrated than in this volume. The 
essays contain, as the Register once said 
of one of Dr. Hodges’ other works, “Pos- 
sibilities of application so pointed and 
evident that they convey their own in- 
struction and their own impulse.” 


Kingdom and the Farm, The. By Har- 
lan L. Freeman. F. H. Revell Company. 
75 cents, postpaid. 


In compact, cogent fashion, the author 
of this timely book passes the whole prob- 
lem of the country church and its at- 
tendant difficulties in comprehensive re- 
view. Once a boy on a prairie farm, and, 
in recent years, living in actual conta:t 
with rural communities, Dr. Freeman 
knows his subject, and writes of what he 
knows with precision and authority. He 
vigorously declares the highest interests 
of the country church and the country- 
side to be identical and inseparable, and, 
in furtherance of this conviction, submits 
a carefully-thought-out program of prac- 
tical procedure. His suggestions have 


ADVERTISING SECTION 





Travel, Description 


THE PHILIPPINES: Past and Present 


By DEAN C. WORCESTER 
Secretary of the Philippines 1901-1913 
A timely, accurate work on Philippine condi- 
tions by “‘the one man on earth who knows 
most about the subject.”’ 


Two vols. Richly illustrated. $6.00 net 


MEXICO: The Wonderland of the South 
By W.E. CARSON 


A new, revised, enlarged edition, with addi- 
tional chapters on present conditions, bringing 
this standard work up-to-date. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net 


SOUTH AMERICA: 
Observations and Impressions 
By VISCOUNT BRYCE 
A new, revised edition of this important work. 
Colored maps. $2.50 net 






















































Also in Spanish. 


LA AMERICA del SUD 


Observaciones e Impresiones por James Bryce 
Translated into Spanish by Guillermo Rivera. 
Colored maps. $2.50 net 


EGYPT IN TRANSITION 
By SIDNEY LOW 


Introduction by the Earl of Cromer. A faithful 
account of the great modern progress of Egypt. 


Illustrated. $2.50 net 
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NEW AND FORTHCOMING MACMILLAN BOOKS 


Fiction 


THE TREASURE 


KATHLEEN NORRIS’S NEW NOVEL 
By the author of **Mother,’’ etc. 
A new novel by this popular author, redolent 
again of the home atmosphere. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 


SANDY 
S. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL 
By the author of “‘Patsy” “The Stickit Minister,”’ etc. 
Ahero,this time, as captivating as Mr. Crockett’s 
previous attractive heroine, ‘‘ Patsy.’ 
Illustrated. $1.35 net 


THE RECONNAISSANCE 
By GORDON GARDINER 
A novel of striking power and (originality, a 
vivacious story of adventure. 
Colored frontispiece. $1.35 net 


Poetry, Drama 
THE TRAGEDY OF POMPEY 


By JOHN MASEFIELD 
The latest work of this powerful poet. $1.25 net 


By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
An idealistic lyrical drama by the spiritual 
Bengali poet-philosopher. $1.25 net 


THE FOOTHILLS OF PARNASSUS 
By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 


A delightful selection of this entertaining 
poet’s best verse. $1.25 net 






On sale wherever 


ea.cesih Ave-NY. THE MACMILLAN COMPANY = “beck: sre‘oid 


“Now we have The Authority :”— 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


The Merriam Webster 


This New Creation answers with final 
authority all kinds of questions in his- 
tory, geography, biography, trades, 
arts, and sciences, sports, foreign 
phrases, abbreviations, etc. Consider 
that hundreds of Supreme Court 
Judges concur in its favor ; also that it 
is the standard of the Government 
Printing Office at Washington :—state- 
ments that can be made of no other 
dictionary. India-Paper Edition. Only 
half as thick, only half as heavy as 
the Regular Edition. Printed on ex- 
pensive, thin, strong, opaque, im- 
ported India paper. Whata satisfaction 
to use so light and so convenient a 
volume! Size, 12% x 934x 2% inches. 
Weight, only 7 Ibs. 
Regular Edition. Printed on strong book 
os rgd of the highest quality. mae, 
%,x9%4x5Sinches. Weight, 14% Ibs. 
More than 400,000 Vocabulary Rinne. 
Hundreds of NEW Words not given in any 
other dictionary. 
12,000 Biographical Entries. 
New Gazetteer, nearly 30,000 Subjects. 
trations. 2700 Pages. 


Thousands of other References. 
Colored Plates and Half-Tone Engravings. 


The only dictionary with the mew divided page. 
matter is equivalent to that of a 15-volume encyclopedia. 


WRITE for specimen pages, illustrations, etc. Mention Book News and receive FREE a set of pocket maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Over 70 years publishers of the Genuine- Webster Dictionaries. 


Over 6,000 Illus- 


‘A stroke of Genius.’’ The type 
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Important Books from Winsion’s Spring List 


FICTION 
The Sorcerer’s Stone 


By Beatrice Grimshaw, author of “*Vaiti of the 
sland,” etc. 


This is a mystery story of adventure, rich in 
color and interest, by the master story-teller of 
the South Seas—a story that takes the reader 
into the tropic wilderness of New Guinea in the 
feverish quest of ‘‘the sorcerer’s stone,” a won- 
derful diamond. There is a suggestion both of 
Kipling and of Stevenson in the vivid, breezy 
story as it is told by Flint, and the net result 
will be to greatly widen Miss Grimshaw’s 
already large circle of readers. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1.20 net. 


The Uttermost Farthing 


By R. Austin Freeman, author of “‘The Mystery of 
31, New Inn,”’ etc. 


A rare treat for lovers of mystery and adven- 
ture stories. When Humphrey Challoner—a 
specialist in criminal anthropology—dedicated 
his life to the apprehension and punishment of 
his wife’s murderer, he ‘“‘started something”’ 
that is absolutely new in mystery fiction. Mr. 
Freeman has created a curious and indescrib- 
able atmosphere not only so weird and real, but 
so irresistible to the reader, that one is strongly 
reminded of Edgar Allan Poe. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.20 net. 


The Merchant of Venice 


A Romance founded on Shakespeare’s play and giv- 
ing it complete in the form of fiction. 

There is undeniably a large class of readers 
who have avoided Shakespeare because of the 
dramatic and poetic form of his work, and who 
are equally unsatisfied by Lamb’s “Tales from 
Shakespeare” because of the inevitable fault to 
which Lamb confesses in his preface, namely, 
the restraint laid upon him by the necessity of 
brevity. To these readers the “Novels from 
Shakespeare” Series, of which this is the first 
volume, will immediately appeal. 
t2mo. Cloth. Illustrated with eight fine color plates. 

$1.20 net. 


DECORATED EDITIONS 


Love Letters of an Erratic 
Husband 


By Arthur K. Stern 
Deliciously funny, unconventionally clever, 
these letters tell the story of a young million- 
aire’s escape from luxury and love in the 


* Windy City” to solitary, work-a-day existence ~ 


in New York. His search for a job, his efforts 
as chauffeur, his adventures as match-maker, are 
related to his wife with all the freshness and 
spontaneous humor of the born story-teller. 
256 pages, decorated in two colors, with cover inlay 
and frontispiece in four colors. Attractively 
bound. $1.00 net. 


Lorna Doone 


Illustrated by Gordon Browne 


A handsome edition deluxe of this famous 
classic, illustrated by Gordon Browne with thir- 
teen plates in full color and sixty-one pen and 
ink drawings. The bindings are very rich, 
royal blue cloth stamped in gold and inlaid. 
Crown octavo. Cloth. 634 pages. 74 illustrations. 

$2.00 net. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
Table Decorations and 


D e . 
elicacies 
By “Hester Price” 

A practical handbook for the hostess anxious 
to have her dinners and luncheons dainty and 
tasteful without the extravagance of a caterer. 
Contains ninety-six full-page plates from photo- 
graphs of decorated tables and unusual delica- 
cies for all seasons and occasions. The accom- 
panying text gives methods, materials and all 
necessary information, and contains a host of 
useful hints. 

8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 


Hunting in the Arctic 
and Alaska 


By E. Marshall Scull, author of “A Bit of Wild 

frica,”’ etc. 

Of particular interest, because Mr. Marshall 
Scull’s party was the first one successfully to 
accomplish a hunting trip to the Northeastern 
shores of Siberia. Mr. Marshall Scull tells the 
story of an adventurous big game hunt, of which 
the trophies included specimens of practically 
all the game to be met with in Alaska, the west- 
ern Arctic Ocean, and the shores of Siberia. 


Crown octavo. 320 pages. With 106 valuable 
illustrations and 10 new maps. $2.50 net. 


From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By the Duke of Mecklenburg 

An account of the German Central African 
Expedition of 1910-1911, The adventures and 
discoveries of the Duke of Mecklenburg's party 
make absorbingly interesting reading through 
two superb octavo volumes of a total of 526 
pages, illustrated with 514 fine reproductions in 
color and black and white from photographs 


and drawings, together with a map of the re- 
gions explored. 


2 vols. Cloth. 526 pages. 514 illustrations. 
$9.00 net. 


The Story of Mexico 


By Charles Morris, author of “‘New Century History 
of the United States,” etc. 

This interesting and timely work is a popular, 
comprehensive history of this romantic and 
beautiful land, with a graphic description of 
Mexico's civilization and its magnificent re- 
sources in fields, forests and mines. The author 
deals frankly with the present unrest of Mexico 
and its causes. 


Octavo. Cloth. 400 pages. 100 illustrations. 
$1.20 net. 


Italy in North Africa 


By W. K. McClure, London “Times” Correspondent 


A full and fair account of Italy’s war for a des- 
ert. The diplomatic history leading up to the 
occupation of Tripoli and declaration of war on 
Turkey, the fighting around Tripoli, and the 
campaign in Cyrenaica, together with a general 
review of the campaign, precede interesting 
descriptive chapters on the Italian army, the 
Arabs and the Turks, and a glance into the 
future of the new colonies. 


67 half-tone illustrations, five maps and a full index. 
Crown octavo. Cloth. $2.50 net. 


EDUCATIONAL 


Character Development 


By Charles Keen Taylor, B. S., M. A. 


A manual for the use of parents, teachers and 
all interested in education, by the director of 
the experiment in moral education in the Phila- 
delphia public schools, containing detailed 
plans for the carrying out of a complete system 
of moral education. Mr. Taylor brings in the 
entire moral field, consicering the morality 
that should govern men as citizens, as workers, 
and as private individuals. 


12mo. Cloth. 242 pages. $1.00 net. 


— Examination and 


raining of Children 


By Charles Keen Taylor, B. S., M. A. 


A handbook for medical inspectors, physical 
directors, teachers and parents, giving in min- 
ute detail the physical training work outlined 
in Character Development. It is very much more 
than a book of exercises, and makes the whole 
subject of physical examination and training so 
simple that even the teacher without any pre- 
vious experience can follow it. 


12mo. Cloth. Illustrated, $1.00 net. 


At all booksellers, or from the publishers 


Publishers THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 


vision, breadth, sanity and sociological 
perspective, offering a really scientific 
study of a question in which is bound up 
the future welfare of the entire common- 
wealth. 


Poetry and Drama 


Foothills of Parnassus, The. By John 
Kendrick Bangs. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25, postpaid. 


A book of excellent verse by a writer 
who mingles fun with serious things in 
a way that bespeaks real humor. 


Sanctuary. By Percy Mackaye. F. A. 
Stokes Company. $1.00, postpaid. 


Mackaye’s bird masque, which has been 
given before President Wilson and Mrs. 
Wilson and in which the Wilson daugh- 
ters have taken part. It is a plea for the 
conservation of wild birds and its in- 
fluence is already marked. 


M iscellaneous 


American College, The. By Charles 
Franklin Thiving. Platt & Peck Com- 
pany. $2.00, postpaid. 


Animal Sculpture. By Walter Winans. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The author, who is a sculptor of dis- 
tinction, enters into a complete explana- 
tion of the several processes involved in 
the production of animal figures or 
groups, tells of the expedients he has 
found of greatest service in attaining 
particular effects, and in assuring faith- 
fulness of rendering and stability of re- 
sult. The book is a plea for the produc- 
tion of statues that shall represent na- 
ture instead of outraging it. Mr. Win- 
ans reproduces illustrations of many fam- 
iliar masterpieces of animal sculpture, 
showing that not a few of them, although 
superficially effective, are marred by ser- 
ious faults of conception and execution. 


Art in Flanders. By Max Rooses. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50, postpaid. 


One of the “As Una” series, probably 
the most complete set of art reference 
books published. The many illustrations 
give a unique value to these volumes. 


Athletic Training. By Michael C. 
Murphy. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


A complete handbook for the athlete, 
covering all important points from physi- 
cal fitness to instructions for playing the 
game in all the more up-to-date forms of 
sport. 


Ballet Dancer, The. By Matilde Serdo. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.80, postpaid. 
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Book of Parties and Pastimes. By | 
Mary Dawson and Emma Paddock Tel- 
ford. David McKay. 55 cents, postpaid. 


Childhood, A. 
millan Company. 


By Joan Arden. Mac- 


$1.00, postpaid. 


Consumption. 
Peter Reilly. 


By Lawrence F. Hick. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


“The Medical Record,” New York, says 
of this book: “It is a sane study of a 
great problem. The author is an anti- 
alarmist, and his words may be profitably 
read and pondered over by physicians as 
well as laymen. He presents his views 
in simple language, entirely free from the 
lurid expressions so often found in books 
on this topic. From a careful examina- 
tion of his pages our verdict is that they 
form the best presentation of the tubercu- 
losis problem, socially and ethically con- 
sidered, that has yet appeared.” Dr. 
Flick is noted in the crusade against the 
White Plague and his book should be ac- 
cepted as authority and inspiration by 
those interested in this great work. 


Craft of Hand-Made Rugs, The. By 
Amy Mali Hicks. McBride, Nash & Co. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


Few articles of home furnishing are 
more useful or decorative than a well- 
made and attractive rug, and among the 
interesting techniques which have been 
revived from the old-time crafts are nu- 
merous handsome rugs. This book is a 
practical guide for those who are inter- 
ested in this handicraft of our grand- 
mothers’ day. All the old-fashioned rugs 
are here, with designs and directions for 
making them—the braided rug, the knit- 
ted rug, the crocheted rug, the hooked 
rug, the colonial rag-rug. 


Day with Father, A. By Francis E. 
Leupp. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 50 cents, 
postpaid. 


Direction of Desire, The. 
M. Bligh. Henry Froude. 
paid. 


By Stanley 
70 cents, post- 


Everyman’s Garden Every Week. By 
Charles A. Seldon. Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25, postpaid. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


1914’s FIRST BIG NOVEL 


i THES. 
FORTUNATE 
% YOUTH 
WILLIAM J. LOCKE 
S23 r 


@ This is the best novel Mr. Locke has yet written. His 
“Beloved Vagabond” is the only thing that can be compared 


with it. 


g@ Paul, the fortunate youth, is the most lovable hero in all 
Locke’s gallery of lovable characters. 

q To aragamuffin slum boy is vouchsafed a Vision Splen- 
did that raises his soul above his grubby surroundings. 
Thereafter, possessed with the idea that the future holds for 
him a glorious destiny, he presses forward undauntedly to 
the achievement of his great ambitions. 


With 8 illustrations by ARTHUR I. KELLER. Large 12mo. 
Decorative Cloth. $1.35 net 


NEW NOVELS FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 


| SECOND EDITION 


Expectant Motherhood. By J. W. Bal- 
lantyne. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


An unusually complete study of the 
hygiene of pregnancy. It provides 
knowledge not generally accessible to the 
lay-reader, and will help in the case of | 
problems often enough vexing to the 
woman who expects to become a mother. 
Its reading will save what is often un- 
necessary anxiety and will show ways 
and means that will be of immense value 
at this critical time. 
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THE FLYING INN 


CHESTERTON’S AMAZING NOVEL 
12mo. Cloth. $1.30 net 


“‘A book that makes you want to get up 
and shout which is a good feeling; 
a book like a brass band marching and 
playing over hills, with strong youths step- 
ping to it; in fact, it’s Mr. Chesterton at his 
amazing best.’’—Hildegarde Hawthorne in 
the New York Times. 


| JOHN LANE COMPANY 


JUST PUBLISHED 


VICTORY LAW 


By ANNE WARWICK, author of ‘“The 
Unknown Woman,” ‘‘The Meccas of 
the World,” etc. Large 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.30 net. 


The story of a beautiful actress, whose 
passion for the stage is quite as human as 
her love for the aggressive young lawyer 
whom she finally decides to marry. 


NEW YORK 
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A SPLENDID PATRIOTIC NOVEL 


The Hoosier Volunteer 


By KATE and VIRGIL D. BOYLES 


ERE is a big, picturesque 

story, written with sympathy, 
understanding and feeling. It is the 
war as the nation then saw it, as 
the people whom Lincoln loved so 
well felt it, and as it was lived. 

In the opening chapter we see a 
picture of pioneer life, vivid and 
real. Then comes the war cloud, and 
soon the young men march away 
with hearts at once glad with the 
pride of fighting for the cause dear 
to them, and sad at the parting from 
loved ones. March, bivouac, and 
battle follow, and the mighty strug- 
gle is on. The men from the Indiana 
village fight valiantly, endure hard- 
ship and suffering, like the heroes 
they were, and we follow their for- 
tunes with breathless interest. 

And the romance—or love interest 
-——_it concerns a brave soldier and one 
of the nation’s fairest daughters. 
Begun in peaceful days, it develops 
under the red flame of battle and is 
literally tried by fire. 


war 


Illustrated by the Kinneys. 


A RATTLING, BUOYANT SOLDIERiTALE 


Shea of the Irish Brigade 


By RANDALL PARRISH 


HIS is a _ swiftly moving tale 
of soldier life, a vivid, well-col- 
cred picture of the time when the 
allies were seeking to defeat Louis 
XV, and the Irish exiles were the 
flower of the French army. 
Yet, while set against the back- 
ground of great, historical events— 
the siege of Tournay. and the battle 
of Fontenoy—the story itself has to 
do with adventures between the 
lines, and the tender and unusual 
love romance of Arthur Shea and a 
dainty lady of the French court. 
There is no cessation of interest, and 
no matter how jaded the reader may 
be before taking up the book, once 
started he will read on to the end, 
for the characters depicted live and 
are real. It is romantic fiction at 
its best. 


Illustrated by Alonza Kimball. 


MYSTERY, LOVE AND ADVENTURE 


The Green Seal 


By CHARLES E. WALK 


ANOTHER name for the seal, 
which was set in a ring, was 
“The Kiss of the Silent Death,” and 
its trail was closely followed always 
by the Grim Reaper. At the time 
the story opens, a Los Angeles law- 
yer became heir to the ring, and soon 
after received a large and almost 
priceless diamond from an unknown 
source. How he became involved in 
most astonishing and dangerous ex- 
periences; how the heroine was an 
innocent victim of conditions which 
began years before in Tibet; and 
how finally the mysteries and trou- 
bles clear away, the seal and dia- 
mond reach their destined owners— 
and how Lois changes her mind, 
make a thrilling story of love and 
mystery. 


Illustrated by Will Grefe. 


Publishers A, C. MCCLURG & CO. Chicago 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


The Coming 
Hawaii 


By JOSEPH KING GOODRICH 


Beginning with Captain 
Cook and even earlier 
navigators, the history of 
this fascinating land is 
briefly told. Descriptions 
of the character and life of 
the natives and newcomers 
follow, and full space is 
given to the attractions of 
the islands for tourists 
and settlers. The products, 
business, and possibilities 
receive abundant mention, 
and little worthy of inter- 
est is left untouched. The 
volume is a timely addition 
to “The World Today 
Series.” The statistics are 
up to date. 


Illustrated. Net $1.50. 


The Art of 
Story-Telling 


By JULIA DARROW COWLES 


Out of her broad experi- 
ence and love for the 
work, Miss Cowles tells 
how the art of story-tell- 
ing can be made to minis- 
ter the highest service. She 
describes story-telling in 
the home and in _ the 
school, and treats at 
length of different kinds 
of stories—fables, myths, 
hero tales, Bible, and many 


other kinds which may 
delight and help the chil- 
dren. Parents, teachers, 


and others who would use 
this art most profitably 
and happily, will find here 
just what they want. 

Net $1.00. 


Earmarks of 
Literature 


By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK 


The things which make 
good books good, are here 
made clear and interesting 
for popular reading by 
the librarian of the St. 
Louis Public Library, who 
has gathered and grouped 
together many things that 
are herein discussed in 
readable and compact 
form. 

Net 90 cents. 


Right Living: 


to Youth from Men 
Have Achieved 


Edited by HOMER H. COOPER 


Men and women who 
have achieved high place 
in many departments of 
life, most of their names 
being known nation-wide, 
are the authors of the 
messages of this book. The 


articles are characterized 
by a peculiarly living 
touch because in most 


eases specially spoken to 
or written for a body of 
students, and in _ recent 
months. The messages are 
in every case helpful, in- 
teresting. and inspiring. 

Net $1.00. 









Fair Heaven, The. By Samuel Butler. 
Mitchell Kennerly. $1.50, postpaid. 


Humor of Homes and Other Essays, 
The. 








Fairies Here and Now, The. By S. R. 
Littlewood. McBride, Nash & Co. 85 
cents, postpaid. 


















Faith of Japan, The. By Tasuku Har- 
ada. The Macmillan Company. $1.25, 
postpaid. 



















The instinctive working principles by 
which the Japanese people live are ex- 
plained in this little volume. The author, 
who is President of Doshisha University 
of Kyoto, Japan, is not concerned with 
the complexity of religious systems. His 
aim is rather to make clear the elemental 
beliefs which are the common property 
of all Japanese no matter what their re- 
ligious or irrelgious affiliation. A Ja- 
panese himself, saturated in the convic- 
tions of his own land and possessing a 
thorough knowledge of the tenets of 
Christianity, Dr. Harada is well fitted 
for this task of interpretation. 





















































Farm Structures. By K. J. T. Ekblau. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.25, post- 
paid. 
















Flowers and Their Story, The. By H. 


Friend. J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00, 
postpaid. 












Light and Colors. By W. J. Colville. 





















| World’s Saviors, The. By Charles H. 
| Vail. Macoy Publishing and Masonic 
| Supply Company. 
















Lilies’ Auction Bridge. 
| ies. Baise & Hopkins. 
paid. 


By W. G. Lil- 
50 cents, post- 

















Manual of Medical Jurisprudence Tox- 
icology and Public Health. By W. G. 
Aitchison Robertson. Adam & Charles 
| Black. $2.50, postpaid. 



















Masterpieces of Negro Eloquence. By 
Alice Moore Dunbar. Bookery Publish- 
ing Company. $2.50, postpaid. 
















Monologues. By Richard Middleton. 
| Mitchell Kennerley. $1.50, postpaid. 
















Notes of a Son and Brother. By Henry 
James. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50, 
postpaid. 
















Review later. 










One Hundred Salads. 


One Hundred Cold Desserts. By Linda 
Hull Larned. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
50 cents each. 
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On Politics and History. By John Mor- 
ley. The Macmillan Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


An address before the University of 
Manchester. 


Operation of the New Bank Act. By 
Thomas Conway, Jr., and Ernest Minor 
Patterson. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$2.00, postpaid. 


This presents clearly the special points 
in the new legislation. Every person in- 
terested in the subject of banking should 
go into conference with it. 


Pilgrims of the Lonely Road. By Gaius 
Glenn Atkins. F. H. Revell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


Dr. Atkins shows how the dreams of 
great men have transformed the course 
of human events. He takes up Marcus 
Aurelius with his famous Meditations; 
St. Augustine, with his Confessions; 
Bunyan with his vision; Newman with 


his Apologia. They are excellent studies | 


by a man who has gotten into the spirit 
ef his subject. Some of the things we 
have not hitherto understood about these 


these essays. The unit of interest lies in 


the fact that each of the men taken up | 


was a spiritual leader of Christendom 
and had some part in the evolution of the 
religion of Christ at times when the 
church came upon crises. 


Princess Russalka. By Frank Wede- 
kind. John W. Luce & Co. $1.25, post- 


paid. 


Principles of Greek Art, The. By 
Percy Gardner. 
pany. $2.25, postpaid. 


Studies in Milton. 


The studies which compose this volume | 


deal mainly with the middle period of 


Milton’s career, and are an examination | 


of his development as a poet, and of the 


various circumstances which shaped and | 


brought to its final effectiveness his life- 


long purpose to write a great epic poem. | 


These years, although at the time almost 


barren of poetic result, were vital and | 
formative ones, educating and enriching | 


his nature, enabling him finally to speak 
with commanding power as poet, states- 
man, moralist and impassioned lover of 
liberty. 


Success With Hens. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


By Robert Joos. 


Back Yard Farmer, The. 
lard Bolte. $1.00, postpaid. 
Co. 


By J. Wil- 
Forbes & 


Two manuals for the suburbanite. They | Union Square 


The Macmillan Com- | 


By Alden Samp- | 
son. Moffat, Yard & Co. $2.00, postpaid. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Bierce’s Collected Works 


and Neale’s Magazine 
ALL FOR $15.00 


$3.00 DOWN $2.00 A MONTH 


Only a few sets of the first large “Buckram Edition” of “The Collected 
Works of Ambrose Bierce,” compiled, edited and arranged by the author, 
are now left. They are exactly like the “Autograph Edition,” which is sold 
at $120 a set net, except for the binding, which is buckram instead of full 
morocco. They are a part of the first printing. There are 12 massive octavo 
volumes to the set, comprising altogether 1,250,000 words, approximately. 

While they last, one of these sets and Neale’s Magazine for one year 





| will be supplied to subscribers at $15, payable $3 down and $2 on the first 


day of each month thereafter until payment in full shall have been made. 
No discount for cash. No special contract blank necessary to those who 
refer to this announcement when ordering; but further information, table 


| of contents, prospectus, will be supplied on request, if further information 


i d . 
men we understand after having rea | aia 


The Saturday Review (London): “The binding and printing are per- 


| fect, recalling the best productions of Colburn and Rivingtons at the begin- 


ning of the last century.” 


Frederic Taber Cooper, in a review of ten pages, in The Bookman. “But 
to the connoisseur of what is rare, unique and very perfect in any branch of 
fiction he must appeal strongly as one entitled to hearty recognition as an 
enduring figure in American letters.” 


The Transvaal Weekly Illustrated (Johannesburg, South Africa): “It 
may take you half an hour to read one of his stories, but if you have read it 
carefully and aright you are months older when you finish it.” 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer: “The publication of these twelve volumes is 
a notable effort in the literary annals of America.” 


Vanity Fair (London): “Mr. Ambrose Bierce is in the front rank of 
American critics, if indeed he does not head them all. English critics have 
something to learn from him. Satirist, poet, soldier, literary artist 
—in a dozen phases Bierce appeals to the discriminating reader. There are 
no better short stories in the English language than his In the Midst of Life, 
but unfortunately these stories have become popular at the expense of his 
other works. If you have not read Bierce’s Devil’s Dictionary, you 
have a matchless pleasure before you.” 


Robert Barr, in The Outlook (London) : “I have written eulogies upon 
him both in America and England, and when his latest book came out | 
| bought copies and sent them to a few of the great of the earth.” 


The Athenaeum (London): “Published in sumptuous style.” 


George R. Sims, in The Referee (London) : “There are stories of Rud- 


yard Kipling’s that I shall never forget; there are stories in Ambrose 


Bierce’s In the Midst of Life that I shall remember while memory lasts.” 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


IMPORTANT NEALE BOOKS 


The Valley Campaigns By Thomas A. Ashby, M. D., LL. D. 


During the past eighteen years The Neale Publishing Company has issued more than 
100 volumes that relate to the Civil War, written by Northerners, Southerners and disinter- 
ested students and critics. These publications have become known as Neale’s Civil War Li- 
brary, which probably comprises the most important output of military works that has ever 
been issued by any publishing house. To this comprehensive library important volumes are 
frequently being added. Among the number of recent additions are: “The Valley Cam- 
paigns” ($2.15 by mail), by Thomas A. Ashby, M. D., LL. D., whose “Life of Turner Ash- 
by” ($1.65 by mail) will be published by us this spring; “The Battle of Gettysburg: the 
Crest Wave of the Civil War” ($2.15 by mail), by Francis Marshal, a Union participant, and 
we recently published another large volume on a single phase of the Gettysburg fight, “Little 
Round Top” ($2.15 by mail), by Oliver Wilcox Norton, who fought for the Union in that 
battle; “The Strategy of Robert E. Lee” ($2.15 by mail), by J. J. Bowen, a distinguished 
military writer and student of strategy in warfare; “Pilot Knob” ($2.15 by mail), by Cyrus 
A. Peterson, a Union participant in that fight, and Joseph Mills Hanson, writing in collabo- 
ration; “Memoirs” ($2.15 by mail), by John H. Brinton, M. D., LL. D., formerly war sur- 
geon, with rank of major, on the staff of General Grant, with an introduction by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell—this volume will not be ready until June. 


The Scuttlers By Clyde C. Westover 


The new Neale books of fiction are altogether noteworthy. To mention a few of them: 
“The Scuttlers” ($1.35 by mail), a fine detective story of the sea, by Clyde C. Westover, 
whose “Dragon’s Daughter” attracted widespread attention when published by our house a 
year ago; With Hooks of Steel” ($1.30 by mail), a novel of Virginia of the Fif- 
ties,’ by William T. Townes; “The Devil’s Discharge” $1.10 by mail), by 
Willard French, author of “The Lorelei” ($1.10 by mail), which will be published by 
our house next autumn, and author of “Thurnelda” and other novels; “Haliefa” ($1.10 by 
mail), a story of modern Egypt, by George K. Baker, author of “The Walls of Concar- 
neau” ($1.35 by mail), which is a romantic historical novel of Brittany that will be pub- 
lished by us later this spring; “The Persian Tassel” ($1.30 by mail), a detective story, by 
Olivia Smith Cornelius. No fiction reader should fail to read these books; he can not afford 
to miss any of them. 


The Negro Races By Jerome Dowd 

To the important Neale publications that relate to the negro and his problems have 
been added several new volumes since the first of this year. In these books the relations of 
the white man and the black as they exist throughout the world, but more particularly in 
the United States, and especially in the Southern States, are discussed by prominent mem- 
bers of both the Caucasian and Negro races. Among these new volumes are: “The Negro 
Races: Vol. II; East and South Africans; With a Full Account of the Slave Trade” ($2.70 
by mail), by Prof. Jerome Dowd, who is at the head of the Department of Sociology and 
Economics of the University of Oklahoma; “The Facts of Reconstruction” (illustrated ; 
$1.65 by mail), by John R. Lynch, a negro, who was temporary chairman of the Republican 
Convention of 1884, fourth Auditor of the Treasury, and member of Congress from Mis- 
sissippi, and who is now major in the United States Army, retired; “Out of the House of 
Bondage” ($1.65 by mail), by Kelly Miller, a negro, dean of the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences, Howard University, and author of “Race Adjustment; “Essays on the Negro in 
America” ($2.15 by mail), published by this house and now in the third edition; “Race Or- 
thodoxy in the South” ($2.15 by mail), by Thomas Pierce Bailey, Ph.D., a noted educator, 
who has held professorships in the Universities of California, Chicago and Mississippi, and 
who is the author of various works on sociology; “Negro Social Life and Culture in 
Africa” (profusely illustrated; $2.15 by mail), by George W. Ellis, K. C., F. R. G. S. a 
negro, and recently and for eight years secretary of the United States Legation in Liberia 
—this volume, from whatever angle it may be viewed, is an important contribution to the 
literature of the negro race; it will be ready in June. 


Masters of the Show By Augustus Pitou 


In the domain of pure literature the Neale output this spring is unusually interesting, 
including, among others, works as follows: ‘Masters of the Show: as Seen in Retrospec- 
tion by One Who Has been Associated With the American Stage for Nearly Fifty Years” 
(profusely illustrated ; $2.15 by mail), by Augustus Pitou, who, during his long and distin- 
guished career, has been a member of Booth’s Company, manager of the Fifth Avenue The- 
atre and of Booth’s Theatre, both in New York, and more recently manager of the Grand 
Opera House, New York, and who is also author of various successful plays; “Essentials 
of Logic” ($1.10 by mail), a text-book by William Dinwiddie, LL. D., Chancellor and Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy, Southwestern Presbyterian University ; “With Dr. Grenfell in Labra- 
dor” (profusely illustrated; $1.50 by mail), by Cuthbert Lee, with a chapter by Wilfred T. 
Grenfell, and with an introduction by Douglass Palmer; “My Ogowe” (profusely illus- 
trated; $3.25 by mail), by Robert Hamill Nassau, M. D., S. T. D., author of “In an Ele- 
phant Corral” ($1.10 by mail), published by this house a year ago. Dr. Nassau was a resi- 
dent of Africa for forty-five years. In this volume, which comprises more than 700 pages, 
and 50 full-page illustrations, he relates his long experiences with the African tribes with 
which he was brought into contact. Other important new works of pure literature are: 
“The Political and Economic Doctrines of John Marshall” ($3.25 by mail), who for thirty- 
four years was Chief Justice of the United States, comprising his letters, speeches and hith- 
erto unpublished and uncollected writings, by John Edward Oster, A. M., LL. B., Depart- 
ment of Political Science, Columbia University ; “Finland” (profusely illustrated; $1.10 by 
mail), in which Helen Gray shows the political structure of Finland, the social life of its 
people, its manners and its customs, and studies them comparatively in connection with 
American life and institutions. 


Union Square 


The Neale Publishing Company 
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show how attractive as well as profitable 
the small farm may be made. It inspires 
to country living to have such enthusiasts 
as these present evidence that proves the 
possibilities of a small patch or a modest 
chicken farm. 


Training of a Forester, The. By Git- 
ford Pinchot. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
$1.00, postpaid. 


Victoria Cross, The. By D. H. Parry. 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. $1.75, post- 
paid. 


Viennese Idylls. By Arthur Schnitz- 
ler. John W. Luce & Co. 


Whigs and Whiggism. By Benjamin 
Disraeli. The Macmillan Company. $3.00, 
postpaid. 


Coming Presence, The. By Frank M. 
Thomas. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
$1.50, postpaid. 


A strong book on a subject of present 
interest: the Second Coming of Christ. 
Dr. Thomas undertakes to defend the 
evangelical doctrine, both on the basis 
of Scripture and philosophy. He shows 
how that doctrine is embedded in the 
heart of our Lord’s teaching, and is not 
by any means, as negative criticism would 
have us believe, merely an excresence. 
The first section of the book deals with 
the teaching of the New Testament, and 
is summed up in three chapters: The 
Answer of the Epistles, The Answer of 
the Synoptics, and The Answer of John. 
The second part is Philosophical, and 
attempts to draw the answer from the 
World Order, Physical, Mental, Moral, 
Social and Ecclesiastical. 


God We Trust, The. 
ton Ross. 


By G. A. Johns- 
F. H. Revell Company. 


Sermons by the well-known preacher, 
Dr. Ross, now of the Union Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Ross is never other than 
inspiring, and these sermons, which really 
were the Cole Lectures for 1913, show 
him at his best. 


Horizon of Missions. By I. N. Mce- 
Cash. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


These are lectures delivered at the 
College of Missions, and now published 
in a volume for missionary students. 
They cover both home and foreign mis- 
sionary topics in an able and comprehen- 
sive way. 


How Europe Was Won for Christian- 
ity. By M. Wilma Stubbs. Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50, postpaid. 


A fascinating story of the spread of 
Christianity from Jerusalem to the ut- 
termost boundaries of Europe, told with 
insight and sympathy, and __ illustrated 
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with excellent pictures. 
book reminds us of Carlyle’s statement 
that “History is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies.” The author has se- 
lected more than a score of the outstand- 
ing figures in the missionary history of 
the church, beginning with the Apostle 
to the Gentiles, and has set forth their 
labors in a most interesting fashion. It 
is refreshing to realize that while the 
church was fighting over matters theo- 
logical, and_ bickering about temporal 
power, it never wholly forgot its great 
mission. The story of the Missionary 
Fathers, and such splendid leaders as 
Wulfila the Goth, Columbia, Cuthbert, 
Ansgar, Cyril and many others, stirs 
the heart even of those who are seeing 
the mighty missionary victories of our 
own day. In the second part of the book 
the author narrates some of the mission- 
ary activities of those who went out from 
Europe, taking the ground that Europe 
was not truly won for Christianity until 
she had become missionary herself. 


Overtones. By Jessie Wiseman Gibbs. 
Sherman French & Co. 


Philosophy of Ingersoll, The. By Vere 
Goldthwaite. Paul Elder & Co. $1.50. 


Pilgrim From Chicago, The. By Chris- 
tian Tearle. Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50 postpaid. 


Poem Book of the Gael, The. By Elea- 
nor Hull. Browne & Howell Company. 


Translations of Gaelic prose and verse 
gathered together into a small but very 
interesting volume. The book is daintily 
made and will form a source book of 
value to those who love the old Irish 
things that belong so exclusively to the 
green island. 


Principles of Character Making. By 
Arthur Holmes. J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $1.25 postpaid. 


Professor Bernhardi. By Arthur 
Schnitzler. Paul Elder & Co. $1.00 
postpaid. 








Kingdom of Two, A. By Helen R. 
Albee. The Macmillan Company. $1.50 
postpaid. 


New Brooms. By Robert J. Shores. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 postpaid. 


Review later. 


War and Waste. By David Starr Jor- 
dan. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25, post- 
paid. 

Review later. 







Woman Rice Planter, A. By Patience 
Pennington. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.00 postpaid. 
Review later. 
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CROWELL’S SPRING BOOKS 








Adventures of the Infallible Godahl 


By FREDERICK IRVING ANDERSON 


These fascinating chapters from the career of a character even more ingenious in 
conception than the famous Raffles have made a great sensation during their pub- 


lication in serial form. 


Not only are they well worth reading for their interest- 


compelling plots, but they gain an added value from the exceptional merit of 


the author’s literary style. 


Mr. Anderson has developed a vein of fiction that 


well-nigh outclasses the work of both Hornung and Conan Doyle. 


By mail, $1.10 


8 illustrations. 12mo. 











THE COMMUTER’S GARDEN 
Edited by W. B. HAYWARD 


A book for those who possess small plots of 
land and want advice on how best to im- 
prove and beautify them. 16 illustrations 
from photographs. 


12mo. $1.00 net. By mail, $1.10 


TUBERCULOSIS : 


Its Cause, Cure, and Prevention 
By EDWARD 0. OTIS, M. D. 

The simple facts about this dread disease 

presented in a form interesting and intel- 


ligible to the layman. 16 illustrations from 
photographs. 


12mo. $1.25 met. By mail, $1.37 


RICHARD WAGNER: 


The Man and His Work 
By OLIVER HUCKEL 


A sympathetic study of the great composer 

froma fresh viewpoint. Issued in style uni- 

form with Dr. Huckel’s well-known trans- 

lations of the Wagner Operas. Illustrated. 

Cloth, 75 cents net. Limp leather, $1.25 net 
Postage, 8 cents 


HOW TO REST 
By GRACE DAWSON 


Points out in a practical way the right 
method of living. Brief and to the point, 
and filled with sensible advice. 


12mo. 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents 


$1.00 net. 


THE MESSAGE OF NEW 
THOUGHT 
By ABEL LEIGHTON ALLEN 


Aclear exposition of the basic ideas of New 
Thought and comparison of its teachings 
with those of the orthodox religions and 
Christian Science. 


12mo. $1.25 met. By mail, $1.37 


THE DEAF: 
Their Position in Society 
By HARRY BEST 


The results of a thoroughgoing, scientific 
study of the deaf and so-called ‘‘deaf and 
dumb”’ in the United States. (In Crowell’s 
Library of Economics.) 


8vo. $2.00 net. By mail, $2.20 


HEROES OF THE FARTHEST 
NORTH AND FARTHEST SOUTH 
By J. K. MACLEAN 


Stirring accounts of leaders in Polar ex- 
ploration, including Franklin, Kane, 
Greely, Nansen, Peary, Shackleton, and 
Captain Scott. Illustrated. 


12mo. 50 cents net. By mail, 55 cents 


ROGET’S THESAURUS 
Revised by C. 0. S. MAWSON 


New large-type, thin-paper edition of this 

indispensable aid to literary workers. Re- 

vised and greatly enlarged. 

Cloth, $1.50 net. Limp leather, $2.50 net 
Postage, 15 cents 


The Education of Karl Witte 


Translated by Professor LEO WIENER and edited by H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


The first edition in English of the remarkable story of the early training of the 
German boy who at fourteen took his degree of Ph.D. and at sixteen was made 
a Doctor of Laws and appointed to the teaching staff of the University of 
Berlin! An important book for parents and educators. 


8vo. $1.50 net. 


By mail, $1.65 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





JOSEPH CONRAD 


AUTHOR OF 


* CHANCE" 


THE Book News MONTHLY 
PORTRAIT SERIES. NO. 331 


APRIL, 1914 








Send 2 cent stamp for Free Booklet epitome of 


The Spiritual Message of Literature 
A liberal education, a fascinating guide to reading, 
It epitomises the literature of the whole world. 
Net price, 300 pages, cloth bound, post free, $1.60 
COMPARATIVE LITERATURE HOUSE, 182 Monroe St., Brooklyn, WN. Y. 








The Book - of the Year! 


Over 75,000 Copies Sold 
in Advance of Publication 


HIS prize winning 

novel is justifying 
the verdict of the judges 
(Miss Ida M. Tarbell 
and Mr.S.S. McClure) 
in awarding it first 
prize in competition 
with more than 500 
manuscripts. It stands 
out pre-eminently as 
the book hit of the 
year and is receiving 
a cordial reception 
from book lovers 
everywhere. 


Diane of the Green Van 


by Leona Dalrymple 
The Novel that Won the $ 10,000 Prize 


If you delight in a well written romance that will hold your interest 
from start to finish, by all means buy a copy of this fascinating novel. 


A Breezy Story—Entertainingly Told 


It is not a ‘‘problem’’ or ‘‘sex’’ novel; nor does it deal with woman 
suffrage. Diane of the Green Van is frankly a story for entertainment. 
Most of the scenes are laid in the big out-of-doors; it fairly breathes the spirit 
of the open. It is swift in movement, full of constant surprises, unusual 
situations, bright and witty in dialogue; through it all runs an absorbing 
romance "deftly woven. Diane of the Green Van is wholesome and clean 
—with stirring action and striking drama. It’s a big fine story. 


Standard novel size, 440 pages. Handsome cloth binding, stamped in gold; characteristic 
jacket printed in four colors; delightful illustrations in colortone by REGINALD BIRCH. 


At All Dealers — Price $1.35 Net 
Publishers Reilly & Britton Chicago 
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Short-Story Writing 


Acourse of forty tepgenn in tho bieeery sory Seem, 
Ea F. SIMON, Publisher 







HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
oe 250, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 






SIMMIE’S Anthony and Hero and 
Short Stories 
Every once in a while the reader is 
brought up with a round turn by 


would be appropriate in the state- 


—Duluth Herald, Duluth, Minn. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 
86 Congress Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The Orient Question* 


HE author of this book is already 

I well known to American readers 

through his previous volume, The 
Servian People: Their Past Glory and 
Their Destiny. Both books follow the 
same method of presentation—a method 
which pays special attention to culture 
and social conditions and which avoids 
the popular conception that fates of na- 
tions are determined only by big ideas 
and great personalities. 

In a certain sense, the present book is 
a continuation of the author’s previous 
work. Almost one-half deals with the 
local and international aspects of the 
Near-Eastern problem while the rest of 
the volume is concerned with the Far- 
Eastern and Pacific situation, the Ameri- 
can problems, and the European prob- 
lems of international importance such as 
the Anglo-German situation and the 
Hapsburg problems. 

According to Prince Lazarovich- 
Hrebelianovich, the two main formative 
forces in the Near-Eastern situation are 
“two mighty groups of conquests: one, 
the attainment of Islam—Arab and Ot- 
toman Turk; the other, the colonial 
achievements and expansion in Asia of 
the European powers.” It is evidently 
the policy of Russia, Germany, Austria, 
and Italy to obtain a foothold in the 
Balkan states. But this foreign dream 
can be spoiled by the economical and 
political unification of all Balkan states. 
Our author rightly says: “Austria’s 
present bold attempt to despoil Mon- 
tenegro and Servia of the lands they 
have liberated from the Turk and to 
create for them a situation of perpetual 
insecurity and menace, using Albania for 
that purpose, is one of the steps laid 
down by Vienna in the plan to conquer 
Servia.” 

The dream of the Hapsburgs, as out- 
lined, is “to conquer with the sword the 
adjoining motherlands and_ sovereign 
States, Rumania, Servia, Montenegro, 
Greece and Bulgaria and so to impose 
over a vast expanse of territory the 
mediaeval system of a Dynasty and its 
possessions.” 

Many historical and political facts are 
mentioned in the attempt to show that 
the survival of the Hapsburgs is a real 
and permanent menance to the peace of 
Europe. 

The book is not technical and gives in- 
formation at first hand on many import- 
ant subjects. Students of modern di- 
plomacv and international politics will 
appreciate the author’s attempt to treat 
all problems ix: the Near and Far-East 
on a broau basis. 

Dr. Paul Radosavljevich. 


*The Orient Question. By_ Prince 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich. Duffield & 
Co. 
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The Way Home* 

VER since he could remember, 

E Charlie Grace had been intended 

for the ministry by his friends 

and family, but a sudden unchristian- 

like act of a congregation against his 

father suddenly embittered him. Then it 

was that he became mercenary, having 

one object in view,—that of getting 
money and power. 

Finally he marries, but he is the kind 
of man who can never be fully satisfied 
with one woman, and he makes his wife’s 
life far from happy. Charlie Grace is 
a fascinating character, but we cannot 
but feel that he is a little more of the 
sensual man than we would have one 
who possesses such high thoughts of 
others’ morality and goodness. For 
years Charlie’s spiritual side has been 
warped, but at last he finds “the way 
home.” 

The book is written with Bart King’s 
usual mastery and power to hold the 
interest. 


New Broomst 


To The Editor of Book NEws MONTHLY: 

This letter may, if you choose, take 
the place of a regular review. It is espe- 
cially appropriate both in style and in 
spirit, for the present volume contains 
twenty-nine letters addressed to the Edi- 
tor of “The Idler” and signed by such 
characters as Timothy Timid, Lucy Lack- 
wit, Sarah Shelfworn, Anna Pest, B. Z 
Body, A. J. Penn. 

Most reviewers have thought that “The 
Idler” was a contemporary of “The Spec- 
tator” and “The Tatler” of the days of 
Steele and Addison. Such is not the 
case. “The Idler’ was actually publish- 
ed in Gotham and only recently suspend- 
ed publication. In its columns appeared 
all the letters printed in the book save 
the last. It was not, as other reviewers, 
aware of its existence but ignorant of 
its contents, assert, an imitation of either 
of these two papers. Its editor, Mr. 
Shores, often chose the letter form for 
his editorials because in no other way 
could he so well express what he wanted 
to tell to his readers. 

Leaving “The Idler” and picking up 
New Brooms, I may say that the author- 
editor has stirred up a lot of literary 
dust about such affairs as poetic licenses, 
penal institutions, imaginary worries, 
tobacco, philosophical cooks, hotel sponges, 
yellow journalism, etc. Though sweeping 
clean, he touches these topics with a gen- 
tle humor and an airy fancy that delight 
the spectator, the bystander, and even 
the tatler like. IMI 

~- MW. Lee. 


 *The Way Home. By Basil King. 
Harper & Bros. $1.35, postpaid. 
t+New Brooms. 
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Third Revised Edition) 


The Immigration 


Problem 


j By JEREMIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LLD., 


New York University 


W. JETT LAUCK, A.B., formerly Asst.-Prof. of 
Economics in Washington and Lee University 
Both were members of the U. S, Immigration Commission 
Is immigration raising or lowering the standards of 
American life? 
Shall immigration be further restricted ? 


If so, who shall be excluded ? 
What is the general adaptability, desirability, and value of the types of prospective citizens 
from the various nations, such as Russia, France, Ireland, Italy, Germany, Spain, Norway, 
Sweden, Greece, Austria-Hungary, etc., etc., throughout the list of countries from which 


immigrants come? 


These and hundreds of other questions are answered in this new edition. 


Cloth, Octavo, 496 Pages. 


Every Good Citizen Will Value This Book 


Modern Cities 


By HORATIO M. POLLOCK, Ph.D. 
and WM. S. MORGAN, Ph.D. 


This remarkable and valuable new work 
deals in an interesting and original manner 
with the problems of the Modern City—City 
Planning—Home Planning—The Housing 
Problem—City Streets and Some Splendid 
Types — Municipal Government—The Se- 
lection of City Officers and Employees—The 
Social Evil—Appendix and full Index. 

Large 12mo, 16 Full-page Illustrations 
$1.50 Net 


$1.75 net 


' 


Alfred Russel Wallace's Last Book 


Revolt of Democracy 


The keynote of this new book, the suc- 
cessor to ‘Social Environment”’ and the last 
written by Dr. Wallace, is found in the 
words: “It is certain that we have now 
reached a point in our political history which 
will necessitate much more direct and radical 
measures than have yet been taken to secure 
the immediate abolition of that disgrace to 
our civilization—starvation and suicide from 
dread of starvation.”’ The work is white hot 
with the zeal of the social reformer who, not 
content with uprooting long standing evils, 
suggests ways and means to erect a new tem- 
ple of loveliness of prosperity, and health. 


Price, $1.00 Net 


Exercises for Women 


By FLORENCE BOLTON, A.B. 


Formerly Director of Women's Gymnasium, Leland Stanford University 


For EVERY WOMAN, 


EVERYWHERE, who desires PHYSICAL 


GRA CE and 


POWER, and the mental satisfaction consequent upon both. 


This new book by Florence Bolton, A.B., formerly Director of Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, outlines and pictures an excellent series of plain, practical exercises, 


adapted to meet the peculiar requirements of women. 


The combination of exercises 


includes many for reducing flesh, and others bound to result in the securing and preservation 


of a full, rounded, graceful figure. 


Cloth, 12mo, Illustrated. 


$1.00 Net 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Ave. 


New York 


Publishers of “‘The New Standard Dictionary’’ and ‘‘ The Literary Digest’’ 
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APPLETON’S NEW BOOKS 


‘*Of a Mayor who saw the human duty of his office and 
developed a new basis for Democratic faith.’’—N.Y. Ev. Post. 


FORTY YEARS OF IT 


By Brand Whitlock, Formerly Mayor of Toledo. Now Minister 
to Belgium. $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


This is the intimate personal account of Mr. Whitlock’s 
experiences throughout his political career as one of the most 
progressive leaders of democracy in the Middle West. He has 
known intimately such men as Governor Altgeld, Tom Johnson, 
“Golden Rule” Jones. His reminiscences contain not only the 
important phases of their careers as political leaders but he brings 
out many new and interesting facts concerning their everyday 
life that they appear before us in their very humanness presenting 
a new picture of these unusual personalities. 


THE MAN INSIDE 


By Natalie Sumner Lincoln. 
Author of “The Trevor Case,” 
etc. Illustrated by Charles Wrenn. 
$1.30 net. Postage extra. 


A mysterious murder 
at Washington involves 
several nations and as 
many members of the 
inner social circle of 
fashionable life at the 
Capital. 


THE OPAL PIN 


By Rufus Gillmore, author of 
“The Mystery of the Second Shot"’ 
Illustrated by Daulton Stevens. 
$1.35 net. Postage extra, 

Two men and an opal 
pin create no end of 
trouble in Boston social 
circles until the hand of 
romance smoothes the 
wrinkles out of a difficult 
situation. 


QUICK 
ACTION 


By Robert W. Chambers. 


Author of ‘‘ The Business 
of Life,” etc. Pictures by 
Edmund Frederick. 

$1.30 net. Postage extra. 


A beautiful Crystal 
Gazer foretells the 
destiny of modern 
man tangoing into 
matrimony. Fun, 
satire, and realism 
whirl through the 
pages in daring 
fashion. 


THE CONFESSIONS 
OF AN 
INCONSTANT MAN 


Illustrated by F. Graham Cootes. 
$1.00 net. Postage extra. 

An extraordinary con- 
fession of a fickle young 
man. It is a remarkable 
convincing tale inter- 
spersed with humor. 


THE RED TAVERN 


By C. R. Macauley. With fron- 
tispiece by the author. 

$1.30 net. Postage extra. 

A historical novel of 
adventure and quick 
moving plot, laid in Eng- 
land in the time of Rich- 
ard III. Mystery, intrigue 
and romance abound, yet 
historical details are faith- 
fully followed. 


BEATING BACK 


By Al Jennings and Will Irwin. 


Illustrated with drawings by 


Charles M. Russell, and with photographs. 


$1.50 net. 


Postage extra. 


For several years Al Jennings headed one of the most desperate 


gangs of train robbers that ever infested the southwest. 


No bandit 


at any time has been more daring in his wanton defiance of the law 


than has he. 


This is the account of his life as a train robber, hater 


of all law and order, his imprisonment and pardon, and the final 
determination to “beat it back and make good” of the man who is 
now a candidate for the nomination of Governor of Oklahoma. 


D. Appleton & Company, 35 W. 324St., New York 


Among the Old English 
Book Stalls—W hat 
a Few Cents Will 
Buy 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON 


N ALL the old English cities, but 
I especially in the cathedrai towns, are 

to be found shops for the sale of 
second-hand books, which are a perfect 
delight to the book-lover. By book-lover 
I mean one who loves books for their 
own sake, one who buys as a reader and 
not as a mere collector. The bibliophile 
is different; he collects books because 
they are first or rare editions, or for the 
sake of their type, their bindings, their 
illustrations. A collector of old china 
gathers together his specimens with no 
possible idea of using them; he stores 
them in museum-like cabinets and gloats 
over them; but he does not use them. 
It is very much the same with the bib- 
liophile. His motives are genuine and 
entirely defensible, but as a rule he 
does not buy books to read them. He 
has his special haunts, and he often ex- 
plores the second-hand bookshops with 
the hope of discovering treasure. But 
booksellers to-day are generally too as- 
tute and too well informed to be caught 
napping; they usually know when they 
have a treasure to offer, and they price 
it accordingly. The booklover has a bet- 
ter chance, for while he neither seeks 
nor finds rare editions, he can very often 
pick up for a penny or two books that 
to him are priceless. He does not need 
a fortune to spend on his hobby, like the 
collector. He can go forth with only a 
sixpence in his pocket and return with 
prizes. 

The trade in old books is not quite 
what it used to be; it has been hit rather 
hard by the new book, the sixpenny or 
shilling reprint. 

The man of small means to-day can 
buy his library immediately, by making 
his selection from the tempting lists of 
the publishers; in the past, without 
spending more money, there were many 
books that he had to wait for till he dis- 
covered them on some cheap stall. The 
old manner was the more romantic, the 
more uncertain and tantalizing, and per- 
haps therefore the more delightful; but 
the new way has its advantages. Many 
of the second-hand bookshops have now 
taken up the new book trade as well; 
they range alluring rows of cheap re- 
prints on their stalls. Old classics and 
recent standard or popular works can 
thus be bought, tastefully bound, nicely 
printed. But there are still booksellers 
who have resisted the lure of the new, 
whose shelves are piled to the ceiling 
with dingy, dusty volumes, whose cellars 
are full of such stock, and who fre- 
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quently place in their doorways or on 
their stalls books that they price at a 
few pence each. We find such shops hid- 
ing in the purlieus of the gray old min- 
sters, in narrow courts and alleys, per- 
vaded and musty with an atmosphere of 
the past, dim with perpetual twilight. If 
we are strangers to the place, we stumble 
upon them accidentally, finding them 
thoroughly in keeping with the medizval 
ecclesiastic:| tone, perhaps remote from 


the din of traffic, nursing old ideals and | 


sentiments that a busy, hurrying age 
thinks outworn. If we linger by them 
we are likely to soil our hands with dust 
and bulge our pockets with purchases. 
Perhaps the most frequent treasures to 
be found are classics of the days of John- 
son and Boswell, of Pope and Thomson 
—that eighteen century which we some- 
times sneer at, but to which we owe a 
great deal after all. Thomson’s “Sea- 
sons” is almost certain to be in the two- 
penny box, in old calf with quaint 
characteristic engravings; probably faded 
and well-thumbed. We don’t read Thom- 
son now—unless it be the writings of 
another James Thomson who wrote about 
“Dreadful Night”; but we read a good 
deal of more modern stuff that is by no 
means better poetry and is far less whole- 
some. I have bought one or two such 
copies, and I resisted the spell of hun- 
dreds more, sometimes priced at a penny 
only. For twopence I have picked up 
Mason’s complete edition of Gray’s works, 
largely uncut; it contained memoir, poems 
and letters. It was one of a series of 
British classics issued by about a score 
of different publishers, who used to club 
together in this fashion, of whom the 
present Longmans are the distinguished 
survivors. Gray has been better edited 
since, but this little book, over a century 
old, seems to bring one nearer to: him 
than the more accurate and excellent 
editings of modern publishers. Thomson 
may in a sense be dead, but Gray’s elegy 
is immortal, and his letters are a link in 
a chain that leads to Wordsworth and 
Ruskin and Richard Jefferies. For a 
penny I once became possessor of a 
charming little copy of Beattie’s ‘“Min- 
strel.” Probably not many readers know 
it to-day, but it is a poem with a certain 
freshness in parts, and it dimly foretold 
the romantic revival. Another almost 
certain discovery is Ossian. Very few 
read him now, and perhaps a fair num- 
ber disbelieve that he ever existed; but 
it is altogether delightful to handle the 
little volumes in which the clever Mac- 
pherson foreshadowed the Celtic renais- 
sance of over a century later; and one 
remembers how all literary Europe was 
stirred to its depths by the tales of Fin- 
gal and Morven. To quote its own words, 
the copy that I purchased for a penny 
was “embellished with superb engrav- 
ings”; it was one of Cooke’s editions, 
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Rung Ho! 

(Go In and Win) 
By TALBOT MUNDY 
$1.35 net; postage extra. 


A rapid, thrilling story 
of love, fighting, and ad- 
venture in India, on the 
eve of the Indian Mutiny. 


The Lodger 


By MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES, 
author of ‘‘The End of Her 


$1.25 net; postage extra 


“During the last fort- 


night four very curious 
. murders have been 
committed ... within a 


comparatively small area. 

“The first has aroused 
no special interest—even 
the second had only been 
awarded, in the paper 
Bunting was still then tak- 
ing in, quite a small para- 
graph. 

“Then has come the 
third—and with that a 
wave of keen excitement, 
for pinned to the victim’s 
dress had been found a 
three-cornered piece of pa- 
per, on which was written, 
in red ink, and in printed 
characters, the words: 
‘The Avenger.’” 

The situation set forth 
in these sentences is that 
upon which this curious 
novel depends. It is told 
from the point of view of 
persons who believe they 
know who the murderer is, 
but cannot make = sure 
enough to act, and the 
reader hurries through its 
pages in the same breath- 
less suspense in which 
these people are held. 


Shallow Soil 


By KNUT HAMSUN 


Translated from the Nor- 
wwegian by Carl Chr. 
Hyllested. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


Introduces to the Eng- 
lish - speaking world a 
writer already a classic, not 
only in his own country, 
but throughout continental 
Europe. 

The publication of “Shal- 
low Soil” is accordingly a 
literary event of the first 
magnitude in the sphere of 
fiction. Hamsun is the 
greatest living Scandina- 
vian novelist, and his work 
alone justifies his fame. It 
is a social picture of Chris- 
tiania, and indeed of gen- 
erally modern life. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons ‘ 
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The Last Shot 


By FREDERICK PALMER, 
War Correspondent ; author 
of ‘‘Over the Pass,’’ ‘‘The 
Vagabond,’’ etc. 


$1.35 net; postage extra 


The course of this 
love story is so inter- 
woven with the events 
of war that it presents 
such a huge and terri- 
ble drama as would be 
seen today should ihe 
forces of one power 
cross the boundaries of 
another. 


Its leading character 
is a young woman who 
lives upon the frontier 
of one of the two con- 
tending nations; and 
each of her two lovers 
ranks high in one of 
the opposing armies. 

This situation, in the 
hands of a writer who 
has viewed and studied 
every important war of 
the last twenty years 
but one, results in a 
rapid, engrossing story, 
whose telling displays a 
tremendous _ spectacle 
and carries a forceful 
message. 


oe 
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A Village Romeo 


and Juliet 
By GOTTFRIED KELLER 


With a Biographical and 
Critical Introduction by 
Edith Wharton. — Trans- 
lated by A. C. Bahlmann. 
$1.00 net; postage extra. 













This love story of Swiss 
peasant life—whose title 
conveys the character of 
its plot—is generally re- 
garded as the finest and 
most representative pro- 
duction of the great Swiss 
novelist. But it has a still 
further element of interest 
beyond that which neces- 
sarily attaches to so fine a 
piece of writing—the sin- 
gularly modern spirit 
which actuates the charac- 
ters and inspires the 
writer. 

























































Maje: A Love Story 
By ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


With frontispiece in colors 
and other illustrations by 
Walter Biggs. 75 cents net ; 
postage extra. 





“Maje” is what Hercules, 
the giant negro who car- 
ried his young master out 
of the “bloody wrangle” at 
Gettysburg, calls his old 
master, the major. The 
subtitle is “A Love Story :;” 
but it is not a love story in 
the ordinary sense, and not 
till it is read does the 
phrase take on its true and 
full significance. It is one 
of those presentations of a 
lovable and romantic char- 
acter which so often appeal 
to hundreds of thousands. 





















































A Day with Father 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP 


50 cents net; postage extra 
















This story belongs by 
nature to that series made 
famous by “The Perfect 
Tribute,” “The Counsel 
Assigned,” “The Messen- 
ger,” etce.; for in this 
touching picture of an ap- 
parently “commonplace” 
business man with a large 
family, chiefly of girls, Mr. 
Leupp has not only created 
a most human individual— 
he has personified the aver- 
age American father to 
such a degree that the 
reader knows this “father” 
as an old friend never be- 
fore appreciated, and con- 
stantly wavers between 
smiles and tears, in read- 
ing. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


The Autobiography of a Happy Woman 
ANONYMOUS 


This true history of a woman’s life is human, sincere, healthy and alive 
with interest and romance. Dedicated “to those who work” by “one who 
works,” it is an inspiring record of what a woman can do, and what work can 
do fora woman. The book is so vital and so big in its lesson that it will appeal 
to thousands of readers. The fact that it is a veritable record, written by a 
woman who has “arrived,” in spite of handicaps of ill-health, lack of means, 
etc., and because of her abiding faith in herself and humanity, is uplifting to the 
last degree. 

Powerful, hopeful, bouyant and absorbingly interesting. $1.50 net. Post- 
age, 12 cents. 


The Desert and Mrs. Ajax 


By E. S. MOFFAT 


Something entirely new in a Western love story. So fresh and so un- 
jaded, that you can’t open it anywhere without instantly catching the appeal 
of its character-drawing, its love episodes, and its amazing humor. Not for 
years has such a good story come out of the West. The Nevada desert, the 
stranded circus, Dick Holly, the big, genial ranch owner and miner, Mrs. Ajax, 
the strong woman, “the trapeze girl who studied history in French,” and “the 
elephant who never had a mother” are some of the elements which the author 
has combined into a fascinating whole. 











Human, romantic, humorous and fascinating—there isn’t a dull sentence in 


the book. 


Illustrated; beautiful five-color jacket; $1.25 net. 


Postage, 12 cents. 


Two New ‘‘When Mother Lets Us’’ Books 


When Mother Lets Us Make 


Paper Box Furniture 


By G. ELLINGWOOD RICH 


A new kind of furniture, which is 
pretty, strong and easily made. A boy 
or girl can find out how to make any- 
thing they want to use with their toys 
and games. Illustrated. 75 cents net. 
Postage 8 cents. 


Dutch Days 


By MAY EMERY HALL 


A charming story for young folks about 
Holland, the land of dykes and wind- 
mills, and the home of the Dutch cheese. 
The people, their customs, their history 
and the fascinating country are all pre- 
sented in narrative form. Fully illus- 
trated. $1.00 net. Postage 8 cents. 


When Mother Lets Us 
Make Gifts 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


This little book tells how to make all 
sorts of pretty and useful gifts. Full di- 
rections and _ descriptions are _ given. 
Illustrated. 75 cents net. Postage 8 cents. 


Social Entertainments 


By LILLIAN PASCAL DAY 


A delightful and clever little book, full 
of suggestive ideas for home parties for 
all seasons and occasions—unique, charm- 
ing and original entertainments and with- 
in the reach of people of moderate means. 
These have been carefully planned by a 
woman of experience in such matters and 
have been successfully carried out. 

The book is charmingly illustrated with 
photographs posed under the author’s di- 


rection. Illustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 
8 cents. 





MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, 


New York 





plenty of which may still be found in the 
cheap book-stalls—forgotten poets like 
Langhorne and Broome, Falconer, Som- 
erville, Tickell. Their verse may be poor, 
but it has occasional good things and it 
spoke for its age. Tickell is perhaps 
remembered by some, because of the fa- 
mous quarrel between Pope and Addison, 
in which he played a part; his own gifts 
were by no means despicable. This is 
the true way to reach the eighteenth 
century—to handle its very volumes and 
study its minor poetry. Fashions of ex- 
pression have changed immensely, but 
perhaps intrinsically it is no worse than 
much of the minor poetry of to-day. 
Pope’s Homer and Dryden’s Virgil are 
certain finds; quite obsolete, doubtless, 
as translations, yet with merits of their 


24 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





own that can never be despised. Milton, 
Gay, Shenstone—the companionship is 
not one of comparison—are also frequent 
discoveries; together with these the ex- 
plorer may light upon odd volumes of 
Sterne, Smollett, Goldsmith, Johnson. I 
have discovered a complete Cowley, in 
two volumes, for sixpence, and Waller 
for twopence. Of foreign books also 
there are some chances. I picked up 
Heine’s Buch der Lieder, an early edition, 
for twopence, and a complete edition of 
Schiller’s poems for the same price; an- 
other also of Uhland, some of whose 
poems Longfellow translated so admir- 
ably, for a penny. Another remarkable 
treasure for twopence was a volume con- 
taining Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, and some 
minor Italian poems, in the original. For 









the same sum I have obtained a calf- 
bound pocket copy of La Rochefoucauld’s 
Maximes—always suggestive, sometimes 
profound, and not always so cynical as is 
imagined. Among American writers, 
Longfellow is, of course, the most fre- 
quent find; his popularity in England, 
some thirty or forty years since, was im- 
mense, and is still far from dead. A 
short while since I bought an excellent 
early edition of Hawthorne’s “Marble 
Faun” for threepence, and I once gained 
the memoirs and remains of Margaret 
Fuller for a penny less. One of my 
happiest finds, when a boy, was a copy 
of Longfellow’s “Hyperion” for a penny; 
it is not exactly a great book, but it de- 
lighted me then and gave me some early 
initiation into German literature. Those 
were the days when I used to ferret 
among the stalls with only a penny or 
two in my pocket, with glorious possibili- 
ties alluring me. There was always the 
charm of the unexpected—disappointment 
sometimes, when prices ran too high or 
there was nothing sufficiently tempting; 
but sometimes also treasures that have 
been dear to me ever since. Now I can 
sit at home and receive priced catalogues 
from the dealers, or there are cheap new 
editions to be had, offering far more 
reading than the hurrying years give 
time for. In those days there seemed 
a chance of reading everything one de- 
sired, for the years appeared to stretch 
endless before one; but now, in face of 
the competition of the new book, there 
is the claim of the old calling to be re- 
read. There is no more certain path of 
return to one’s boyhood than to take up 
the old loved volumes; yet even they seem 
sometimes to have changed—or the 
change must be in myself. The appeal of 
to-day is different from that of thirty 
years since. But there is always the de- 
light in books for their own sake; and 
whenever I see an old book-stall the call 
of the past returns, together with the 
ever-present thirst for literary joys, and 
I follow the ideal that perhaps, like all 
others, is never fully realized, yet al- 
ways realized in part. That part is its 
delight. 


There was a cow on the track. The 
shoe drummer beckoned to the porter. 
“Boy, is that cow still on the track?” 

“Yeas, sah.” 

“How fast is the train moving?” 

“*Bout fo’ miles an houah while de 
cow am on de track.” 

“And how fast is the cow moving?” 

“*Bout fo’ miles an hour, sah.” 

“Welwl, here is a quarter. Take a few 
yards of rope up to the engineer and 
tell him to hitch the train to the cow. 


We might make better time.”—Chicago 
Ledger. 
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Barabbas 


A Dramatic Poem 
By S. Weir Mitchell 


Tents in the hills north of Bethlehem. Evening, near to dusk. 


An aged Hebrew standing before a tent chants. 


DRAMATIS PERSONAE: 


When He opens the gates of the morning, 
Bow lowly to pray. 

When He closes the gates of the evening, 
Thank Him for thy day. 

Enter His courts with thanksgiving, 
Enter with praise; 

The gates of His mercy are open 

All gracious His ways. 


Yacob. 


(He ceases and watches a lad, who comes quickly.) 


Yacob. Why are you here? I trust the flocks are safe. 


David. The shepherd guards them and they cannot stray. 

I saw two strangers coming; one seemed blind. 

I thought them lost, but he who could not see 

Said to the other, “Come, some tents are near, 

We shall find friends.” But then the other said, 

“Or quite as likely Arab plunderers.” 

Then I thought fit to say, “A welcome waits; 

My father’s tents lie yonder. Follow me.” 

The young man answered, “We must trust your 
words. 

This blind man found me wandering and starved; 

He gave me food and water, saying, ‘Come!’ 

I followed him in wonder and in doubt.” 

The blind man, father, did not wait or speak, 

And I ran by in haste to tell of them. 


Yacob. It may be, son, he is not really blind; 
A beggar’s fraud, perhaps. What matters it! 


Go quickly, son, and fetch the bread and salt. 


(He greets the two men as they draw near. The blind 
man touches head, heart and lips, as he bends, remaining 
silent. His companion touches his forehead and bows. 
The host returns the Oriental salutation of the blind 
man.) 


Yacob. Take of my bread and salt; my tents are yours. 
(They accept.) 
The peace of God which passeth other peace 


Be with you ever. 


Barabbas. May your days be long, 


Long in the land that once was ours alone. 
Meanwhile Amplias, the younger man, who has been 
uneasily watchful, murmurs to himself. 


Note.—This poem was found among the unpublished manu- 
scripts of Dr. Mitchell at the time of his death. It now appears 
for the first time. 





Amplias, Yacob, Barabbas, David. 


Amplias. Ah! Hebrews both, and surely to be trusted, 
(Aloud) May the great God of Chance be good to you, 
And, fortune favored, may you live as long 
As you are happy and all gods are kind— 
Your gods and mine. What better can I wish? 
Yacob Enter and share with us our evening meal. 
(fo David) Fetch me cool water from the jar; their feet 


May well be heat sore from the desert sands. 
(To Amplias) Our people hereabout say David’s spring 
More than another has refreshing power. 


Amplias 
(At ease) 


I passed the spring at sunset days ago, 

And paused to watch the tall, lithe maidens come 

With balanced water jars upon their heads 

And hand on hip, a merry company. 

More black than midnight was their wind-blown 
hair; 

I lingered, jealous of the golden light 

That turned to bronze its darkness. I could spin 

Gay verses on them to make envious 

The fair-haired beauties of Athenian homes. 


The blind man sits silent. 


Yacob Oft have I watched when in my younger days. 

Hr ol Their mothers came as now the daughters come; 
I used to hear their gladsome chorus swell, 
“Give us such lovers as came to the well, 
Benaiah, Abishai, and Asahel.” 


Amplias. I caught gay fragments of some broken song, 
My servants said was of the man you name, 


This David, once a poet and a king. 


Yacob. Enter my tent. When you have cooled your feet, 
Eaten and rested, you may hear the tale 


Told as a brave man told it of himself. 


Barabbas. An ancient story of the poet king 


When we were not the cringing slaves of Rome. 
They lie at rest on the tent rugs while the lad bathes 
their feet and their hunger is satisfied. 


Amplias. My thanks, good lad. What is it you are called? 
David. David. 
Amplias. Indeed, a namesake of the king! 


He lies at ease, with hands clasped behind his head. 
(To Yacob) You should know more of us—of me, at least. 


Hunger and thirst are foes to courtesy! 
























































We ask no name but guest of those to whom 
We gladly give what God to us has given, 
Who are His guests. 
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Grows eloquent of opportunity, 
And we may talk until the cool of night 
Leaves silver moons upon the dewy grass. 
That’s worth remembrance for a fertile hour. 


Amplias. A gracious comment, yet aie ; 
I claim the pleasant liberty to learn , (Writes on bis tablete.) 
Who is this gentle almoner of the gods. Yacob. Thanks for a pleasant thought. Sing now, my son, 
Yacob. My name is Yacob, and the lad, my son. And keep some memory of those silver moons 
We, as you see, are merely shepherd folk, We used to call the Arab spider-tents. 
Well pleased when some one from the busy world ; Forget us all, and be the poet king. 
Brings news a six months old, or haply takes The boy rises proudly and chants. 
A sheep or two for taxes, and we hear David This is a psalm of remembrance 
| What Cesar rules. A song to be sung 
Amplias. Your name will live with me, Of three friends who loved me 
A welcome guest of oft reminding hours. When I was still young. 
My name is Amplias, a Greek by birth, Dry-lipped from the desert 
Rich when at home, but now a stranded man I slumbered, accurst 
With what of life disastrous fortune left With dreams of far waters 
When robber Arabs fell on me and took That mocked at my thirst. 
My slaves, my beasts, and left me little else. I stood, a boy shepherd, 
This blind man’s kindness led me safely here. Where guarding the brink, 
What instinct guides me? When I questioned him, The maidens asked coyly, 
Grateful and curious, he made brief replies A song for a drink; 
And said no needless word from morn to eve, Or naked and heated 
When talk or jest had eased a weary way. I lay where below 
The sun gift from Lebanon 
Yacob Talk if you will. We are not quite unlearned, Crumbled to snow, 
(aughing) And talk with one who knows the outer world Till gaily, dream happy, 
Is always welcome to a lonely man. I raced through the shade 
Where far-braided silver 
Amplias. I have seen men and cities, wrangled too Of rivulets strayed. 
With mad philosophers or played with verse, What joy for the kiss of 
And won with wit the rose crown of the feast; The virginal pool, 
Have wandered far, and now that I am fed Whose chaste water clasped me 
Am what I was not these three talk-starved days. Delicious and cool, 
I doubt if empty nightingales could sing! Where the white lilies rocked 
First for the song, and then, perhaps, the friend In the sun-cradled light. 
Who led me hither will confess the charm When waking, and thristing, 
Shared with the swallow on his airy flight. I moaned in the night, 
Barabbas has meanwhile been a silent listener. The And cried, with lost manhood, 
lad sitting near him feels now the touch of the blind man “Who is there will bring 
as he speaks. Where Philistines guard it, 
A draft from the spring?” 
Barabbas. You have lived half your life the weathercock At morning I saw them— 
Of every wind that blows—of every breeze. Men bleeding, and dumb 
Amplias. Now there, at last, our friend has something said, ny Ate 
A weathercock’s a rather useful thing— We smote in the mid-watch 
A tireless sentinel, and much in use The Philistine band; 
To point sage morals for the young, when age We smote till the sword hilt 
Has set sad limits to men’s naughtiness Was locked to the hand. 
And left one Luxury, the power to scold. The vultures are stooping 
Yacob. A restless symbol of the joy of change 4 — 8 = ntiaget ‘ded 
(pleasantly) You Greeks so dearly love. Now then, blind friend, ioe a ™ = i Spa . 
Your answer to our merry weathercock. P ae a eae ” 
The water you asked for. 
Barabbas. He shall be answered when my hour has come. They gave to my fear 
(to Yacob) J] am called Barabbas,—once you knew me well. The skin bag men carry 
a — storms of life, I fear, have wrecked for me ppg cay a 
oo many memories of younger days, “Far be it, oh Lord!” 
And after all the name is not the man. On the sand of the desert 
Barabbas. You were the Rabbi Yacob. Once we met— The water I poured: 
Not since that day have I seen face of man. a the we of our fathers 
give what you gave; 
Amplias. That seems to hint a story. May I ask— I drink not, ae brothers, 
Barabbas. Ask—you may ask in vain; what matters it! ene Sees of Ee Seanet 
duiglien: Spey sem, pilien wet Wat wel tow Amplias. That voice in Rome, my lad, would bring you gold. 
The talk goes back to something worth one’s while, Barabbas. Does it bring nothing but a thought of gold? 






















: eee bce BARABBAS 
Amplias. Nothing? Indeed! It opens golden mines 
(gaily) Of thought, conjecture, questions numberless. 

The water wasted on the desert sand 

Was such libation as at feasts we pour . 

To Bacchus, master of the festal hour. Yacob. 








Amplias. 





Barrabas. He gave from need, and you of base excess. 







(aside to Yacob) 











Amplias. What says the lad? Amplias. 






Yacob. Now answer him, my son, 
Say what you will. Speak out your honest thought. 







David. I’m very sorry that I sang for you; 
You would have drunk the water. You, our guest, 
Insult the memory of our hero king. 

Amplias. | No man can say what such an hour may bring; 
Decisions vary with the weather’s change. 








Barabbas. Bird-witted ever, these light-minded Greeks! 






Amplias. Another hour of thirst might—I suppose 
Those men drank deeply at the conquered spring? 











David. They did not drink. 
(angrily) 

Yacob. 
Amplias. And wherefore not, my lad? 

Amplias. 
David. I do not know; they went and came athirst. 
Yacob. The lad would say that had he been of them 







To kill and quench his thirst had lost their gift 
The nobleness of sacrificial honor. 







David. I should have done as they did, now I know. 


For a time no one speaks. Yacob rises and throws  Yacob. 
wide the tent flaps. Amplias also rises, takes water 
from the water jar, and leaning against the tent pole 
speaks: Amplias. 








Amplias. When one goes wandering in that lesser world— 
Why not the greater—which men call the mind, 
He has adventures, like all travelers.— 







Barabbas. What find you now to mock a noble deed? 
(abruptly) 







Amplias. While I flew carelessly the kites of thought, 
A naughty thief of manners stole away 
The gentlehood of courtesy. It was 
A noble deed, my lad, and fitting well 
The honor of a poet and a man. 







Yacob. Take you our thanks. I, too, was wandering, 
What is this gift which, lacking, man is dead? 







Barabbas. One of our rabbis said, “The wine of God.” 






Amplias That’s worth remembrance; just the thought- 
winged phrase 
A poet finds in some unequaled hour. 
(Uses his tablets.) 







Yacob. Of all the gifts of God most wonderful, 
Ocean or dewdrop, terrible or sweet. 












says to Yacob: 


Barabbas. 
Amplias. Again a thought, for but a moment lost. (rising) 
(gently, after If your one God has power infinite, Yacob 
a pause) : 7 
It follows surely that He may at will 
Give to Himself infinity of joy, Amplias. 


And in some isolated wonderment 
Supremacy of happiness acquire, 
The artist gladness in created things. 


He saw, and said the world He made was good. 


I could suggest exceptions. 


’ s : Yacob. There are none 
Amplias. No single motive ever rules a man. For one who sees things with the eyes of Christ. 
(pleasantly) The custom may be old, and vanity 

Has many forms, as thus— Barabbas. The eyes of Christ—Ah, me, the eyes of Christ! 
Devid I hate the man. Amplias regarding him is silent a moment, and then 








That which your God called good I do not know. 

A rose is beautiful, but is it good? 

What has your Christ to do with it? For me 

The world is but a very little place 

Through which one carries this thing called him- 
self. 

One travels to escape monotony, 

Or memories, or such absurd demands 

On purse or heart as vex a man, and sow 

With sleepy poppies every garden space 

Where bloom the flowers of joy and idleness. 

I am to love my neighbor as myself— 

Or so my mother taught me. She, I saw, 

Is trapped by this philosophy of Christ. 

My neighbor! Well, but what becomes of me? 


I trust, you listened. 


No, in came a girl, 
And then we fled. But now I find again 
In one strange phrase my sightless friend let falt 
This Christ, of whom in Cesar’s palaces 
Noble and knight in cautious whispers speak; 
Gentile and Jew bend down in prayer to him, 
Inheritors of some new hopefulness. 


And you that love the old and mock the new, 
Would you know more of Him who died for man? 


I said the world was small. Once long ago 
When feasting gaily by the A%gean sea, 
And we were glad with music, love and wine, 
One sober fool cast mid our idle talk 
Words of this new revolt against the gods. 
A Roman gentleman, a man in years, 
Who sought the charm Falernian vineyards bring 
To make the minute young, said quietly, 
“T have some dim remembrance of the man. 
An arrogant, rebellious priesthood asked, 
As was the custom at their annual feast, 
That I set free one criminal. They chose 
A leader of revolt, and so to please 
Unruly Jews I sent this Christ to death. 
To-day men talk of this Judean serf; 
I had quite forgotten it; but now, of late, 
I sometimes wonder if—’twas but a chance, 
The other man had been the crucified.— 
Ho there, my girl, you of the golden hair! 
Fill, fill my goblet,” 

There was Christ again! 
A sudden silence fell upon the feast, 
Till one beside me said, “That other man 
Had on his side the cheerful God of Luck.” 


I was that other man. 


What, you! Not you! 


So cross men’s fates. I said the world was small? 


364 
Yacob. 


{to Barabbas) We both are old. 


Amplias. 


Yacob. 


Barabbas. 


Amplias. 


Barrabas. 


Amplias. 


Barabbas. 


Amplias. 


Yacob. 


Amplias. 


Yacob. 
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You were the hero of the priest-led mob! 
I, too, am one of those 
Who saw that day of wonder and of fear. 
I would hear more. 


Ask of Barabbas then. 


And if my heart I open wide to him, 
Will he but use for subtleties of talk 
The strangest hour the world has ever known? 


I shall but use it as my reason bids. 


I do not know. You took the gift of life 
As takes a child some new and fragile toy, 
And had no word of thankfulness to God. 


You had my thanks. What other god save Chance 

Had I to thank for that large gift of life? 

There is no God. The gods of Greece are dead; 

The joy, the beauty and the grace of life 

Are gone with them. What now is left to me? 

Once as a boy I walked alert to see 

Some prick-eared fawn go gaily prancing by, 

Or sure I heard Diana’s crescent bow 

Release wild music from the parting string, 

Whence silver arrows hurtled through the wood, 

Where tramped with laughter all her buskined 
maids. 

And white limbed Venus, mistress of delight! 

Ah, there’s a goddess will outlive all gods! 

I found her smiling through a dozen girls. 


Fantastic mockeries of love or power, 
The puppet fancies of men’s poet-dreams. 


If the gods gave us poets, or they, gods. 
Poet and god immortal dreamers were, 
And from the faded pages of old books 

In days unborn the ghosts of gods will rise 
To preach a creed of beauty, love and joy, 
And be the comrades of a poet’s hour. 

One God! you say. No sooner is there one 
Than our poor pagan nature finds a need 
To personate anew His attributes, 

Or so I gather from my mother’s talk. 


The night is with us. I would have my say 
In sober morning hours before you leave. 


I find the midnight hour a wiser friend. 

I mock at no man’s creed, and least of all 
At what beliefs my gentle mother holds. 
But since are gone my beautiful dear gods, 
I’ve lost the chasity of virgin faith; 

Religion must be beautiful for me 

My mother’s faith is sorrowful and sad 

And has no wings of joy. What else is left? 


Ah, me, alas! When I was young as you, 

Question and answer, all the strife of tongues 

Were more to me than honest search for truth. 

It may be so with you, I judge you not; 

But take with you to that strange world of sleep 

From which we bring so very little back, 

An old man’s words of Him you seem to meet 

Or here or there wherever you may stray. 

In yonder little town upon the hill 

Long years ago a child of God was born. 

He taught, as none have taught, the creed of love; 

He had but little life. In those few years 

He wrought strange wonders, healed men’s mortal 
ills, 

To win the crude belief of simple souls; 


Barabbas. 


Bade others follow him for what he was 
And what his wisdom taught to win to him 
The more reluctant mind of thoughtful men. 
He put aside the Hebrew’s dream of power 
And, a mute king of truth, accepted death; 
But ask Barabbas now how this man died. 


I keep no count how many years have gone 

Since I have told to any man this tale; 

Though I am old, I do not seem to age 

More than the sea that is forever young. 

When, as Pilatus told, he set me free 

To calm the priesthood, they were doubly pleased, 

For I had led a weak and vain revolt 

Which broke against the Roman’s rock of power; 

And thus my freedom doomed the silent man 

To what I looked for, scourge and crucifix. 

Set free! I shudder that it seemed so sweet. 

Like to one drowning who sets foot on land, 

I drew long breaths of open air and glad 

Basked in the sun unseen for many a month, 

I was the hero of an hour, and shared 

The priesthood’s hatred and their scorn of Him 

Whose silence was the ransom of my life. 

I followed them with thoughts at last set free 

From night-long dreams of anguish on the cross 

Till clanking fetters woke me to despair. 

The man I watched upon his way to death 

Bent stumbling ’neath his cross; and then and 
there 

Some pity for this strange, insulting death 

Held me to thought of what I might have been 

Had he but made one eloquent appeal. 

Why was he silent? He deserved to die. 

False to our fathers’ creed, he had the power 

To lead a host to freedom, and for God 

To call to battle all those crouching slaves, 

Sweep clean the land from Moab to the sea 

And hurl the Roman from his seat of pride! 

A king of men! In some uplifting hour 

The prophet hand that gave the Maccabee 

Victorious visions and a sword of gold 

Had won this wasted life to strike and slay. 


Barabbas, who had been standing, sinks down ez- 
hausted, and all are silent until Amplias speaks. 


Amplias. 


Yacob. 


Barabbas. 


Amplias. 


You cannot leave me with this half-told tale. 
How died this man of whom while yet he lived 
Only Judea knew,—but now, though dead, 

Lives like the risen sun with growing power? 


I too would hear—I did not stay to see 
The fading sunset of a noble life. 


It is not easily told— 


Nor lightly heard. 


Barabbas rises again feebly and leaning against the 
tent pole is silent, and at last speaks. 


Barabbas. 


The mocking rabble slowly moved away, 

While I in silence lingered, wondering 

What secret held this suicidal death. 

So rich a life with such calm courage spent, 

While I who for my nation boldly dared 

Had feared for months the scourging and the 
cross. 

That I might be where now this brave man hung 

Thrilled me at last with strange companionship 

In His long torture’s awful loneliness. 

The guard lay idly round a waning fire, 

The stern centurion stood indifferent; 





Amplias. 
(gravely) 


Barabbas. 


Yacob. 


Barabbas. 


Amplias. 


Barabbas. 


BARABBAS 


Only the sob of women far away 

Came and was lost. A soldier stirred the fire. 

Some power of capture in the pleading eyes 

Drew me yet nearer till all will was lost; 

When that long wail of agonized appeal 

Broke on the friendless silence of the night, 

My eyes were His to hold—His eyes were mine. 

The blood-stained cross shook with the throes of 
death; 

The black hair heavy with the sweat of death, 

Dropped o’er the fallen head, while suddenly 

The earth rocked under me. I heard afar 

The screams of women and the cries of men, 

Uprooted trees, the crash of wall and tower; 

And through it ever those beseeching eyes 

I saw and fell, and reeling rose again 

Blind, blind forever, as my soul had been, 

With one last memory of those seeking eyes. 


As strange a story as was ever told! 

Why you it plainly cost so much to tell 
Chose for the hearing one you pleased to call 
A mere light-minded trifler, you may know; 
At least you have the gratitude of thanks 
From one too apt to hide his graver thought 
Beneath a mask, but now would ask of you 
What sequel has the tale no man could hear 
Without distress for that man and for you. 


No, it is not the end. For many a year 
Through perils numberless my steps have gone, 
The alms of death denied my beggared life. 
From land to land a gentle child-like hand, 
Or some low voice of warning guided me. 
This, this at least, whatever else you doubt, 
You cannot dare to question. Everywhere 
This tender touch has led me unto men 

Who are the servants of this Christ who died. 
That hand, unfelt, still leads you near to Him. 
My tale is told, and I must wander on. 


Why not abide with us? 


No, I must go. 
When that still guiding hand is lost to me, 
Then I shall know that I have led to Christ 
A soul that brings me to my journey’s end; 
Ah! then perhaps those eyes of agony 
Will smile on me. I have so often tried, 
And tried in vain. 


Take then to sleep my thanks 
For something more than merely food and life. 


The peace of God be with you all to-night. 


Yacob. 
(to Barabbas) ; : 
(To Amplias) Yu will rest here with me, I trust, so long 
s you find pleasure in our peaceful life. 
The lad returns in haste. 


David, my son, will share with you his tent. 


David. Barabbas asks for water— 


(The boy hesitates.) 


Yacob. Now, my son, 
Why are you waiting? Take with you what else 


Our guest may need for comfort and for rest. 


The man who came this evening to our tents, 
As comes my dog to find me at the fold, 
And for two days led here the man who sees— 


(Pauses.) 


Amplias. What else, my lad? 


David. 
(hesitating) 


He did not seem to know 
Which way to go; I led him like a child. 
He only said, “Thank God, the eyes are gone! 
The eyes are gone!” The man seemed very strange. 


And was not troubled? 


No, he bade me say 
The hand had left him, and the voice was still! 


Yacob stands in thought. 


Perchance to-morrow he may be again 
The man he was this morning. Go, my son. 
David leaves him. 


MORNING AT DAWN. 

Yes, I slept soundly, but those eyes he saw 

Haunted my dreams. I go away to-day. 

Now if your son will set me on the road, 

Jerusalem will find me needed gold, 

Friends of my people, and some days of rest. 

I go just now to say my latest thanks 

To this strange messenger with words as strange. 
He leaves, and returns in haste much disturbed. 


Amplias. 


Amplias. Your son is sleeping and I did not wake him. 


The man is dead. 


Yacob. Dead! 


Yes, he is dead. I have seen many die, 
But never one who like this stranger seemed 
To smile upon me through the face of death. 


Are you sure, my friend? 


Amplias. 


Yacob. Then he is happy. He has found perhaps 


The man his life has sought. 


Amplias. Perhaps, perhaps! 


HARBOR, August, 1913. 












The One Hundred 
and Ninth Annual 
Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania 
Academy of the 
Fine Arts 


By Rebecca H. Whelen 


OR the one hundred and ninth time the Academy of the 
F Fine Arts has opened and closed its doors on an An- 
nual Exhibition of representative American Art. 

That this year is an improvement on former ones is a question 





Study for Agnew Clinic 
By Thomas Eakins 





The First Effort. by Albert Laessle 


that scarcely admits of argument from any viewpoint. 

There has been a laudable attempt made by the Academy 
to strengthen its exhibitions and to raise the standard of the 
work shown. There are, of course, two ways of doing this,— 
by the exclusion of inferior pieces, and by the acquisition of 
finer ones. 

The Academy, always conservative, has been so successful 
in the policy of exclusion that it has raised a storm of protest 
from would-be exhibitors, but it has undoubtedly done a good 
thing if this has only resulted in keeping out some illy-executed 
pictures which have usually found a place on its walls. 

Last year there were fewer pictures hung than the year 
before, while this year there has been a still greater decrease 
in the number. There are more artists represented this year, 
however, so although the showing is smaller, it thus becomes 
more representative. 

With regard to the constructive side of the collection, it 
seems that, among the painters and sculptors of the first rank 
who used to send three or four pieces every year, but few 
continue to exhibit, and these are meagerly represented. 

Our principal interest, therefore, attaches itself to the 
younger men and women who have already “arrived,” but are 
still progressive in their work. They seem to possess more 
vitality and to absorb more readily the marvelous freedom of 
expression and achievement which marks the spirit of this time. 

The artist or sculptor is no longer believed to be an im- 
practical dreamer, even by the more ignorant of our country- 
men, but he is seen as an alert, up-to-date workman, who ex- 
presses his sturdy Americanism in his Art, instead of in 
engineering, insurance, or other lines of business. He really 
has a greater task before him along the line of education than 
the rest of them, because he must first teach the masses to 
see beautiful things, and then show them their economic 
value. Art is no longer a luxury, it is a necessity. 

The large Southwest gallery was better hung this year 
than usual, there being but one line of pictures, and an im- 
proved system of electric lighting. 

Last year the lack of large or important canvases for the 
center walls made this room very uninteresting in its arrange- 
ment, but this year it was not so. 

In the center of the end wall was placed a large canvas 
by Gari Melchers entitled “Maternity”; a nicely arranged sub- 
ject painted in his characteristic manner, with his well-known 
penchant for brilliant flowered materials. This picture, how- 
ever, would have proved even more successful had the back- 
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My House in Winter 
By Charles Morris Young 


ground been less colorful and insistent. It seemed to struggle 
with the subject for recognition, while clashing with it a trifle 
in color. 

Richard E. Miller had two well-painted figure pieces, “The 
Toilette” being a difficult thing, beautifully done. The delicate 
and subtile modeling of the woman who was almost silhouetted 
against the green blind; the glow of the lamp behind her, and 
the warmer reflection of the whole in the mirror were done in 
a masterly way. If Mr. Miller arranges double lights like 
this for his students, as one hears he does, they must be having 
some desperate struggles over their work. 

His other canvas, a woman with a sunlit 
garden as a background, was also interest- 
ing, and both showed this painter’s fondness 
for green. 

The same charming little pitcher, with its 
note of pink and green as a decoration, ap- 
peared in each painting. 

Charles Hawthorne’s two figure studies 
in tempera,—‘The Widow” and “The Lov- 
ers’’—were rare in quality, individual and 
full of charm. This man paints in his own 
way, and we like him for it. 

Between these studies was placed George 
Bellows’ “Polo Crowd,” which formed a 
notable group in view of the fact that the 
latter’s work is equally original, but in quite 
a different way. 

Marie Danforth Page sent two interesting 
canvases, a portrait of Anna Colman Ladd 
and a group entitled “Tenement Mother,” 
both charming in their composition and 
warmth of color. 

Other interesting figure pieces were by 
Frederick Frieseke, Lilian Hale, Mary Haz- 
elton, Carl Nordell, Martha Walter, Emily 
Waite, Lilian Genth, Josephine Paddock 
and Walter MacEwen. 

It has been said that there are two 
points on which American painters excel— 
marines and winter landscapes. The land- 
scape work was very good this year, there 
being a very large number of really fine can- 





vases of this character shown. 

Of these “Pan and the Wolf,” by 
Alden Weir, is an example. 

This exquisite piece of work, 
liquid and rich in tone, of wonderful 
quality and delicacy of handling, im- 
presses the picture lover as a mas- 
terpiece. Mr. Weir is a man who 
understands Nature and gives us a 
true interpretation of her. Unfor- 
tunately this picture was not well 
hung. “The Plaza: Nocturn” was 
another fine thing by Mr. Weir. 

W. Elmer Schofield was _ repre- 
sented by two large canvases, “The 
Hill Country,” which won the Tem- 
ple Gold Medal, and “Waterfall,” 
both beautiful landscapes, strong, 
decorative in treatment and very 
well composed. Mr. Schofield, though 
a painter of the first rank, has never 
shown anything better than these. 

Robert Spencer won the Jennie 
Sesnan Gold Medal for his “Five 
O’Clock, June,” an _ uninteresting 
picture of people filing out of a mill. 
The thing was rather nicely handled, 
but certainly not attractive as a composition. 

Very different from any of these is the work of Paul King, 
in its cool gray tone and well-chosen subjects. The old farm 
house called “November” and the Walnut Lane bridge entitled 


“Autumn” were both attractive canvases, and deserved to be 
better hung than they were. 
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“My House in Winter,” by Charles Morris Young, was 


more vigorous, sounder and finer in color than his things have 
been in past years, and called forth much favorable comment, 
as did his other picture, “Wistaria.” 
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Over in Jersey 
By Daniel Garber 
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“Across the River,” by Gardner ee ae 
Symons, was a beautiful color har- 5 
mony, the boats, water and reflec- 


tions being rarely well done. 
John Singer Sargent, who already 7 
z 
has shown us what masterly work he §& 
et 


can do, was disappointing in his 
“Waterfall.” It seemed lacking in 
envelopment and color, the lumps of 
white paint in the foreground were, 
to say the least, unconvincing. One 
feels a trifle sorry that Mr. Sargent 
should have turned from portraiture 
to landscape, as he has been, and is, 
less interesting in the latter. 

Edward W. Redfield shows a warm 
blue sky in his snow scene, “By the 
River,” and it has all the charm and 
poetry that his large canvas had 
last year, while his other pictures 
this year were also fine. He turned 
from Winter to Spring in his “Gar- 
den by the River,’ which was per- 
haps less well done than his Winter 
landscapes. 

Among Childe Hassam’s entries, 
his “Swimmer” was most beautiful, 
being really a gem of pure color, glowing and vibrant. 

Blossom Farley had this year three pictures, his “Angry 
Sea” being particularly delicate in color and well studied. His 
“Surf Snipe” was the first thing purchased, having been sold 
on the onening night at the private view. 

Less poetical in his work, and manifesting a _ truly 
Amcrican vigor and strength, is Jonas Lie, who came out strong 
ini twenty canvases which quite filled gallery A. These pic- 
tures of the Panama Canal were full of vital interest, for Mr. 
Lie succeeded in making such commonplace things as machin- 
ery, laborers and steam engines beautiful by his interpretation 
of them. The smoke was used with an intensely decorative 
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Waterfall 
By Elmer Ww. Schofield 
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Moonlight on the Moors 
By Henry R. Poore 


effect, and the red of his “Gates at Pedro Miguel’ sang out 
with a strong color note. 

Daniel Garber’s “Over in Jersey” was a mighty fine thing, 
his larger landscape being less interesting. Of Fred Wagner’s 
four landscapes, F. J. Waugh’s two realistic marines and C. F. 
Ryder’s “Connecticut River Farm” all were good. 

Other landscape painters who deserve mention were John 
F. Carlson, Charles H. Woodbury, Herman D. Murphy, George 
Oberteuffer, George H. Macram, Alice Kent Stoddard, who 
reminds one a little of Winslow Homer, William Ritschel, Gif- 
ford Beal, Hayley Lever, William J. Kaula, William C. Watts, 
Henry R. Poore, Everett L. Warner and Willard H. Metcalf. 

On the portrait work this year less praise 
can be honestly bestowed, for, with the ex- 
ception of a few good examples, the output 
was poor. Every one knows that the portrait 
painter has less freedom in his work, and 
generally much more to contend with than 
the genre or landscape painter, but a study 
of the fine things accomplished by portrait 
painters in the past made much of this work 
sound like a tinkling cymbal. The worst of 
it was trivial and thin, done without real 
understanding or care, sometimes it was ugly, 
and at other times shallow and meaningless. 

Easily the masterpiece of the whole exhibi- 
tion was Thomas Eakins’ “Study for the 
Agnew Clinic,”’—a portait of Dr. Agnew. 
Painted a number of years ago, this canvas 
will live if nothing else in the exhibition 
does. The simple, quiet handling, the perfect 
understanding of form and envelopment mani- 
fest, and the beautiful ease with which this 
portrait was painted, were a forceful rebuke 
to many of the others around it. 

This venerable painter, who cares little for 
popularity, still holds an exalted place among 
others of his craft, and they are the ones 
who know. 

Close by, the “Young Girl,” by Gretchen W. 
Rogers, was a very well painted and alto- 
gether charming portrait, simply and force- 
fully expressed, by one who showed also a 
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thorough un- 
derstanding of 
her Art. 
Robert 
Henri who sub- 
mitted an Irish 
family, in four 
portraits, 
painted on 
their native 
heath last 
Summer, walk- 
ed off with the 
Carol H. Beck 
Gold Medal, 
awarded “Her- 
self.” There 
was vigorous 
color, clever 
brush _ work 
and undoubted 
humor in this 
group, but 
when we know 
how much bet- 
ter Mr. Henri 
could paint if 
he wanted to, 
we withhold 
our unstinted 
praise. Per- 
haps, however, 


Spring 
By Adolph Borie 


he has in this case preferred to be “different.” 
Leopold Seyffert, still in his twenties, showed four por- 
traits. 


He painted this year with a bolder, surer brush, a 
keener discernment and much ability. His portrait of Mr. 
Charlton Yarnall was a cross between Sargent and Whistler, 


and a very good thing. If he chooses to adopt certain traits 
of the latter why should one quarrel with him? We are all 
copyists, and he does it well! 

Joseph DeCamp’s portrait of Mr. Webster was an emi- 
nently satisfactory, but not brilliant, achievement. Well, but 
not artistically brushed in, certainly better in color than the 
portrait of Frank W. Benson’s which hung close by. The latter 
seemed bloodless and lacking in color. 

“Spring,” by Adolphe Borie, was a very successful char- 
acter study, well drawn and expressive, finer in subject and 
quality than some of his recent work. William M. Paxton, too, 
has improved this year, his “Green Princess” being decorative 
and his “Shade Hat” nice in color. 

If one could only make a mixture of the sweet prettiness 
of Mr. Paxton and the almost brutal ugliness of John Sloan 
in their work, something rather interesting would probably be 
the result. 

Howard Cushing’s large portrait was also pretty, good in 
outline, slight and not solia enough for its size. 

Nina B. Ward, who won the Mary Smith Prize, poses her 
sitters in a very awkward manner, but her work is not bad, and 
M. Jean McLean, whose portrait of two children took the 
Walter Lippincott Prize, was rather harsh in color. Lydia F. 
Emmett had a charming child portrait, and Wayman Adams 
a most successful character study of Booth Tarkington,—one 
of the best portraits that was hung. The subject sat forward 
in his chair leaning on his cane, with his overcoat on and a 
cigarette in his gloved hands. 

Hugh H. Breckenridge’s portrait of Dr. Musser and Lazar 
Raditz’s of Mr. E. Burgess Warren were both formal in char- 
acter, but good likenesses. 

What a beautiful child portrait Emil Carlson can paint, 
so flat and like a miniature in quality! Its companion piece, 
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a still life of the same character, also was fascinating in its 
delicate coloring. 

The “Portrait Study,” by Cecelia Beaux, showed a young 
girl seated on a white chair, her feet clad in white satin slippers 
straight out before her. Though seen from the side, she looked 
out of the picture. The arrangement was unconventional, very 
effective, and showed that Miss Beaux still loves to use the 
floor as a background by painting it a little out of plane. The 
rich brocade of the subject’s gown was brushed in in this 
artist’s usual brilliant style, while the character of the head 
was not neglected. One can learn from a picture like this how 
interesting a portrait can be made. 

Other portraits which showed ability were by Charles 
Hopkinson, Alice Mumford Roberts, Benjamin D. Kopman, 
Irving R. Wiles, Sergeant Kendall and Gertrude A. Lambert. 

Henry McCarter’s only picture, “An Eastern Legend: 
Arabesque,” might safely be called an “arrangement.” It was 
not easy to determine what else it might have been. Oriental 
in character, yellow in tone, it belongs neither with figure, 
landscape nor portraiture. 

The sculpture in the Exhibition showed strength and vigor, 
being most interesting. 

Quite a sensation was produced by a young sculptor from 
St. Paul, Minnesota, who won the Prix de Rome, and has re- 
cently returned from his studies in Greece and Italy. His thir- 
teen casts in this exhibition expressed wonderful vitality, orig- 
inality and the most careful workmanship. On his “Portrait 
of a Baby,” “Lyric Muses” and “Centaur and Dryad” the base 
was finished with infinite care, and the subject treated around 
it in a very flat, delicate bas relief, most exquisitely done. He 
modeled hair and some other forms in a very conventional way, 
seeming to suggest many of the best characteristics of the old 
Egyptian and Greek Sculpture. This man, of only twenty- 
eight years, won the George D. Widener Memorial Gold Medal 
for his “Duck Girl” fountain. 

Chester Beach’s head of his wife was worthy of praise, 
Adolph Weinman’s collection of plaques and medals well done, 
Albin Polasek’s “Fantaisie” and his portrait busts of Mr. 
Fleisher and 
Mr. Grafly 
were well set 
up and virile. 


Caroline E. 
Risque showed 
three very ex- 
pressive sta- 
tuettes, Louisa 
Eyre a_ por- 
trait bust and 
a charming 
bas relief dec- 
oration entitl- 
ed “Morning.” 

Joseph J. 
Mora had two 
spirited cow- 
boy statuettes, 
Carl E. Acke- 
ley a group of 
elephants 
which were 
fine in action. 
Martha Hov- 
enden’s sun 
dial was inter- 
esting as was 
Harriet Frish- 
muth’s foun- 
tain. 


Portrait, Anna Coleman Ladd 
Marie Danforth Page 











A charge of cavalry, in high relief for the General Wells 
Monument, by J. Otto Schweizer, and a portrait medal of 
Mauritz Leefson, by Adam Pietz, were both centers of interest. 

Portrait busts by A. Portnoff, Albert Laessle, Beatrice 
Fenton, V. Alfano and Edmond T. Quinn enriched the collec- 
tion, while Guiseppe Donato, in his group of eleven casts, was 
more interesting than usual in his idealism, his “Faun” and 
“Dance of Eternal Spring” being the best. 


Edward Berge’s “Muse Finding Head of Orpheus” was 


RS. JOHN CLARENCE LEE, the author of Across 
M Siberia Alone, is a native of Massachusetts and passed 
her girlhood in Boston, where she was educated and 

where she was trained for speaking in the Boston School of 
Oratory. She early manifested dramatic talent and was in- 
vited to belong to the Boston Museum Company. Her par- 
ents, however, would not consent to a stage career, and her 
education was continued in Paris, where she acquired a perfect 
command of the French language and became a pupil in the 
Ecole de Declamation of the Conservatoire, under the instruc- 
tion of the principal members of the Comedie Frangaise, includ- 
ing M. Got, M. Worms, M. Baillet, M. Guilmant and others. 
During this period she wrote for American periodicals a num- 





Mrs. John Clarence Lee 


ber of letters giving intimate pen pictures of the personal, 
home and public life of Parisian celebrities, including Sarah 
Bernhardt. 

Mrs. Lee’s marriage occurred early in her life. After a 
brief experience in teaching, she was married to the president 
of a Western college, Dr. John Clarence Lee, a graduate of 
Harvard. Their home was in Galesburg, Illinois, that interest- 
ing college town, which, as Mr. S. S. McClure has been showing 
in his Autobiography, possesses all the characteristic features 
of the finest life of the middle West. 

Outside of domestic duties, college interests, social and 
club engagements, Mrs. Lee’s wonderful energy responded to 
the demands upon her talents by the breezy spirit and mental 
hunger of the vast, undeveloped lands beyond the Mississippi. 
With a group of musicians who had been trained in Leipsic 
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one of the finest marbles in the showing, while his “Frog Boy” 
fountain and book ends were full of life. 

Brenda Putnam, Bessie Vonnoh, Burr Miller, Elizabeth 
Edmond, Alice Wright, A. de Francisci, Victor Salvatore, 
Roger N. Burnham and Winifred Ward also did credit to them 
selves in successful presentation. 

If so many of our painters and sculptors were not en- 
gaged on large mural decorations and groups of sculpture for 
public purposes, our annual exhibitions would be finer than 
they are. 


and Berlin, she organized a company known as “The Western 
Ideals,” with which she gave recitals throughout Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska and South Dakota. Some of the journeys 
were highly adventurous, especially when the company were 
driving in sleighs over the snow-clad, moonlit prairie, with the 
thermometer at thirty below zero, and wolves and coyotes 
howling hungrily in the near distance. 

The picturesque and busy Western life claimed Dr. and 
Mrs. Lee for a few years, interrupted by summer tours in 
Europe. Then the East called them, and Dr. Lee became the 
pastor of a Philadelphia church. 

The Lees have five children, two sons and three daughters. 
They have also a summer home for themselves and their chil- 
dren on Duxbury Beach, Massachusetts, a cool and quiet spot 
which they all love. Many summers they spend abroad, where 
they live for several weeks of their sojourn in a rare old 
chateau at Coucy-le-Chateau, France. 

As a writer, Mrs. Lee has produced occasional magazine 
articles, has adapted plays from the French and has brought 
out a few short plays of her own composition. Across Siberia 
Alone is her first book. In connection with the writing of it 
there are some interesting circumstances. 

Mrs. Lee’s ward, an American young lady, after her grad- 
uation from Wellesley, had become engaged to a young of- 
ficer in the United States Navy. The appointed wedding day 
was still several months away, when the disturbances in China, 
which followed the change of government there, required the 
immediate despatch of an American naval squadron to Shang- 
hai, and the young ensign was detailed for a three years’ stay 


in Asiatic waters. So long a postponement of the marriage 
was not to his liking, and in letters and cables he besought his 
fiancee to come to China and have the wedding there. To this 
she finally consented, Mrs. Lee accompanying her on the long 
journey. The wedding took place as planned, and the bride 
remained in the little Shanghai colony of wives of naval 
officers, after which Mrs. Lee prepared for the trip home, 
which she must take alone. A _ long-cherished interest in 
Russian literature and Russian affairs challenged her to 
venture upon a return through Siberia, and letters from Si- 
berian acquaintances promised her exceptional opportunities 
for observation and an intimate view of home-life in that 
frozen land. So, from Shanghai she went by steamer over 
the Yellow Sea to Dalny, thence north by train through Man- 
churia, as far as Kharbine, where she changed to the regular 
Trans-Siberian Line. 

It is of this journey that Mrs. Lee tells in her book. It 
was an unusual experience for a woman to have, particularly 
a woman traveling alone. It was not without its adventures, 
or was it free from hardships. But it was rife with oppor- 
tunities that do not come every day. Were Mrs. Lee some- 
what more experienced as a writer her book would have a 
greater literary and artistic value; as it is, it possesses a 


human interest quality that entitles it to a certain special 
consideration. 
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Hugh Walpole 


A Familiar Sketch 
By Arnold Bennett 


of giving some strange and surprising information as 

to Hugh Walpole. He is regarded not only in America 
but in England as a very young author. Less than three years 
have passed since the publication of Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill, 
the novel which gained for him the startled interest of those 
who think they know. But Mr. Walpole has been writing 
novels for a quarter of a century. He is, however, under thirty 
years of age. It was at the age of five—in New Zealand, 
where he was born, the son of a divine who is now a Bishop— 
that Mr. Walpole decided upon the literary career and began 
to write. He chose the historical novel for his début. He 
has written novels ever since. This fact, nearly as much as 
anything, endears Mr. Walpole to me; for I love a born writer, 
a man who lives for writing and for nothing else. At the 
age of seven Mr. Walpole removed magnificently in one giant 
stride from New Zealand to New York (where his father had 
been appointed to a professorship of dogmatic theology), and 
he wrote in New York for three years. At the age of ten he 
shifted to Cornwall, England, and went on writing. He has 
been an Englishman ever since. 

The first work of his as to which I have any definite in- 
formation is a novel on the plutonic subject of Guy Fawkes, 
composed at the age of twelve, and read by the family cook, 
who, it appears, did not very well comprehend it, but whose 
critical attitude was nevertheless kind and encouraging. Many 
novels, I believe, succeeded the novel about Guy Fawkes, until 
at the age of twenty, as an undergraduate at Emanuel College, 
Cambridge, the adult Mr. Walpole wrote two novels of a much 
higher importance. One of these, a very long book, the author 
had the imprudence to destroy. The other was The Wooden 
Horse, his first printed novel. It is not to be presumed that 
The Wooden Horse was published at once. For years it waited 
in manuscript, until Mr. Walpole had become a master in a 
certain provincial school in England. There he showed the 
novel to a fellow-master, who, having kept it for a period, 
spoke thus: “I have tried to read your novel, Walpole; but 
I can’t. Whatever else you may be fitted for, you aren’t fitted 
to be a novelist.” Mr. Walpole was grieved. Perhaps he was 
unaware, then, that a similar experience had happened to 
Joseph Conrad. 

I am unable to judge the schoolmaster’s fitness to be a 
critic, because I have not read The Wooden Horse. Mr. Wal- 
pole once promised to send me a copy, so that I might come 
to some conclusion as to the schoolmaster, but he did not send 
it. Soon after this deplorable incident, Mr. Walpole met 
Charles Marriott, a novelist of remarkable distinction who is 
imperfectly known in the United States. Mr. Charles Marriott 
is not the subject of the present article, but I shall take this 
opportunity to say that no English author can describe a land- 
scape in words better than Mr. Marriott; his landscapes are 
miracles. To return, Mr. Marriott did not agree with the 
schoolmaster as to The Wooden Horse. The result of the con- 
flict of opinion between Mr. Marriott and the schoolmaster was 
that Mr. Walpole left the school abruptly,—perhaps without 
the warm approval of his family, but certainly with a sum of 
£30 which he had saved. His destiny was London. 

In Chelsea he took a room at four shillings a week. He 
was twenty-three, and (in theory) a professional author at last. 
Through the favoring influence of Mr. Marriott he obtained 
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a temporary job on the London “Standard” as a critic of fic- 
tion. It lasted three weeks. Then he got a regular situation 
on the same paper, a situation which I think he kept for several 
years. The Wooden Horse was published by a historic firm. 
Statistics are interesting and valuable——-The Wooden Horse 
sold seven hundred copies. The author’s profits therefrom were 
less than the cost of typewriting the novel. History is con- 
stantly repeating itself. 

Mr. Waipole was quite incurable, and he kept on writing 
novels. Maradick at Forty was the next one. It sold eleven 
hundred copies, but with no greater net monetary profit to the 
author than the first one. He made, however, a more shining 
profit of glory. Maradick at Forty—as the phrase runs— 
“attracted attention.” I myself, though in a foreign country, 
heard of it, and registered the name of Hugh Walpole as one 
whose progress in and out of the newspapers must be watched. 

Then came Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill (in 1911), and I 
read Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. (By the way, its American 
title is The Gods and Mr. Perrin.) I am now writing not a 
critical appreciation, but a familiar sketch. I shall not there- 
fore attempt an estimate of the book. I shall be content to 
say that it made a deep impression on me. After all, the 


number of writers who really can write is extremely small at 
any given moment of the world’s history. And when I discover 


a new one I am at least as excited as an astronomer who dis- 
covers a new star. Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill is a book. Any- 
body with a passion for literature will understand what that 
phrase implies. I say it is a solemn thing to discover an au- 
thentic novelist. In the author of Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 
I discovered one. The hand of the born and consecrated nov- 
elist is apparent in Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. You cannot 
read it, and then say that it isn’t true. You cannot read it, 
and then say that it isn’t beautiful. You may if you choose 
assert that there is a strain of psychological morbidity in Mr. 
Walpole’s powerful gift. I shall not contradict you. I shall 
merely say that I like it. Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill is not 
simply an authentic novel; it is a finely finished novel; it is 
indeed the proper production of a man who had been writing 
hard for twenty years. Whatever Mr. Walpole may or may 
not do in the future, whatever dreadful iniquity he may commit, 
—even to the abandonment of novel-writing for play-writing— 
Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill will stand. I repeat,—it is a book. 
And I am glad to relate that it was remunerative. 

About the time of the publication of Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill I made the acquaintance of Mr. Walpole, and found a 
man of youthful appearance, rather dark, with a spacious fore- 
head, a very highly sensitized nervous organization, and that 
reassuring matter-of-factness of demeanor which one usually 
does find in an expert. He was then busy at his task of seeing 
life in London. He seems to give about one-third of the year 
to the tasting of all the heterogeneous sensations which Lon- 
don can provide for the connoisseur, and two-thirds to the ex- 
ercise of his vocation in some withdrawn spot of Cornwall that 
nobody, save a postman or so and Mr. Walpole, has ever be- 
held. During one month it is impossible to “go out” in London 
without meeting Mr. Walpole,—and then for a long period he 
is a mere legend of dinner-tables. He returns to the dinner- 
tables with a novel complete. 

The successor to Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill was The Pre- 
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lude to Adventure, of which book I have to say that, if it is 
less important and less impressive than Mr. Perrin and Mr. 
Traill, it is even more specially Mr. Walpole’s own, and no one 
but Mr. Walpole could have written it or would have thought of 
writing it. It is to Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill what Beethoven’s 
Fourth Symphony is to his Third. But before he had finished 
The Prelude to Adventure, Mr. Walpole had been maturing 
another work, namely, Fortitude, upon which he labored alto- 
gether three years. The reproach that it lacks importance 
cannot be brought against Fortitude. It is a long, ambitious, 
audacious, somber and comprehensive novel with an immense 
subject and scope. It is the sort of novel that most novelists 
are content to attempt at forty or forty-five. Mr. Walpole 
published it when he was yet under thirty. He probably con- 
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siders it his magnum opus, and he is well entitled so to consider 
it. I should prefer to describe it as the magnum opus of his 
first period. For indeed, though he began writing long before 
Mr. William de Morgan, I reckon that Mr. Walpole is scarcely 
out of his first period. (I cannot help remembering that at 
his age I had published no book whatever). His achievement 
is great, but his promise ought to be greater. The success of 
Fortitude in England has handsomely surpassed that of any 
of the earlier novels, and its still more brilliant success ip 
America is one of the major phenomena of the literary year 
and needs no emphasis here. The precise nature of Mr. Wal- 
pole’s next book no man knoweth except the author, for he does 


not talk much about his work; but it will have to be a very 
remarkable novel. 


Hugh Walpole 


By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes 
Author of “* The Lodger” 


A study of an author as his friends in London see and know him 


great love for, and a great belief in, human nature. It 

is this quality which we find so stimulating in his books 
and which makes him stand out from among the group of our 
younger novelists who are doing fine work. His outlook is 
essentially sane, essentially normal; colored always by this 
optimism which subconsciously predicts that, somehow, good 
shall be the destined goal of ill. Tolerance and sympathy are 
the watchwords of his creed and the all-pervading power of 
Spirit speaks in his tenderness for the weaknesses of the flesh. 

Of course Hugh Walpole is only beginning now to find 
himself. His first book, The Wooden Horse, was a wonderfully 
clever bit of work for a very young man—he wrote it when he 
was at college. It had observation, insight and humor, to- 
gether with a sense of character, and no small judgment in the 
handling of his material. Then came Maradick at Forty, 
formless, inchoate, décousu, but yet quite a surprising advance 
on his first book, showing very unusual qualities of romance and 
imagination, covering a large canvas crowded with figures and 
giving promise of quite a different order from his first book. 

This was followed by Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill (in 
America, The Gods and Mr. Perrin) which at once captured 
a larger public, for it dealt intimately and almost ruth- 
lessly with the inner life of a large boys’ school, not 
from the point of view of the boy—we have had many such— 
but from the point of view of the master. The story sets forth 
the gradual weakening and decay of enthusiasm under the 
nerve-shattering routine of school life, the monotony, the fric- 
tion, the daily torture, the ultimate despair. Mr. Perrin and 
Mr. Traill is a human document, and it is also something of a 
contribution to the literature of criticism, for it shows as no 
book could do before the inefficiency of our public school régime. 
But from whatever aspect it is regarded, it is a remarkable 
piece of work. 

It is notable in this writer’s development that his books 
show unusual versatility: it would be impossible for his shrewd- 
est critic to prophesy concerning the type of a forthcoming 
novel by Hugh Walpole, for he has steadily varied both in 
manner and matter, yet always progressing, always gaining in 
strength and surety. A Prelude to Adventure showed greater 
kinship with Maradick at Forty than with either of his other 
books, but here again was a marked improvement on what had 


Bees all things Hugh Walpole is an optimist with a 


gone before. While evidencing an unusual intuition and power- 
ful imagination, a great step forward was made in construc- 
tion. The book is extraordinarily vivid, and the strong under- 
current of occultism, the spiritual fervor which keeps the at- 
mosphere at high tension throughout, is so cleverly treated as 
to be accepted even by the hardened materialist. 

With Fortitude Hugh Walpole may be said in a very real 
sense to have united. In it his several earlier manners seem 
to find reconciliation. It is fantastic, but it is also realistic 
Its sense of character is remarkable. It deals with tragedy, 
comedy, romance, forcibly yet delicately. Imagination, sym 
pathy, optimism are its spiritual characteristics as they are the 
characteristics of the man who wrote it. And withal there is 
strength. For strength of purpose is perhaps the predominant 
quality of Hugh Walpole’s character and work. He was in- 
tended for the Church—for he comes of a family of distin- 
guished Churchmen—but always in his heart and mind was 
the determination to be a writer. Nevertheless he paid def- 
erence to the parental desire, and when he left Cambridge— 
where he took honors in history—he did a year’s hard work 
among the poor of a great seaport town. 

Then came the bitter experience which resulted ultimately 
in Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill. This experience, that of being a 
prior master in a great boys’ school, terminated with a mo- 
ment of revolt, met in a kindly spirit by those in authority. 

Hugh Walpole henceforth took his life in his own hand, 
struggled as only those upheld by real conviction of their call 
will struggle, and made good. 

He had his reverses and his difficulties, living in lodgings 
in remote Chelsea, depending entirely on his own efforts. As 
journalist, reviewer and dramatic critic, Hugh Walpole earned 
a further experience of life, which was to become invaluable 
when he wrote Fortitude. “It is not life that matters, but the 
courage that you bring to it.” And Hugh Walpole brought 
indomitable resolution as well as courage to it. 

But the trial of endurance was not long. Very soon the 
young man—he is only now twenty-nine—found himself on the 
rise ot the wave; success, popularity were within his grasp. 
But it can honestly be said that it is not his success, but the 
excellence of his work, which is of paramount moment to him. 
His work is the supreme devotion of his life. To achieve some 





thing ‘ine, something good, to leave, if it might be, some mark 
on the literature of his period—this is his goal. His qualities 
are mounting up as I recount them. Imagination, sympathy, 
optimism, courage, resolution, ambition. Does the man take 
shape before your eyes? 

Not yet, for I have only given you something of Hugh 
Walpole’s spirit, and in an account of this kind the reader de- 
mands something more. Tall and strongly built, clean-shaven, 
with a wide, high forehead and kindly sympathetic expression, 
the author of Fortitude has a refreshing boyishness and zest 
for enjoyment which are pleasant to his close friends. Life is 
good to Hugh Walpole, everything is wonderful, everybody is 
interesting. And this, whether you find him in his London 
chambers surrounded by books, for he is a great and eager 
reader, or whether you see him in his fisherman’s cottage living 
the simple life in a little Cornish village. London—the home 
of his adoption; Cornwall—the home of his youth—have each an 
equal spell for him, and he divides his year roughly into two 
parts; the tiny fishing town of Polperro, Cornwall, and the 
pleasures of friendship in London. It would be quite impos- 
sible to say in which he finds the greater enjoyment. 

“What a wonderful day,” he was heard to say, his voice 
sounding muffled through the thickest variety of a pea-soup 
fog, “It wouldn’t really be London without an occasional day 
like this! I’m off to tramp the City.” 

And yet picture him on his beloved Cornish cliffs tramping 
again, and again alone, for though he is the most companion- 
able of men he understands the joy of solitude; feeling in strong 
yet soft sea-air all his “unquiet pulses cease”; saturating his 
soul with the wonder of sea and sky and cliffs, or wandering by 
the harbor which is overlooked by his little cottage, watching 
the fleet set sail for the night’s catch. In Cornwall he is the 
friend and confidant of all the fisher folk,—men, women and 
children—as also it should be added of their dogs. Hugh Wal- 


pole is a great lover of animals, and his dog plays a great part 
in his life. 
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It is a quaint little town, this Cornish refuge of Hugh 
Walpole, more like a Breton village than an English fishing 
center; full of character, rugged yet gay, it is enthroned in the 
heart of the man who has made it his home. The sorrows of 
its people and their joys are all his, and in the dreams which 
color the life of all ambitious young men Polperro shares 
largely in his success. 

As to his peculiarities—for every human being who does 
anything in the world has peculiarities—they are if few, very 
marked and characteristic. Thus it is one of Hugh Walpole’s 
superstitions that he shall always begin his novels on Christ- 
mas eve; he has always done so, and he believes it brings him 
luck. Often it means the exercise of no small measure of self- 
control, for the story is matured in his mind, and he is aching 
to commence it. But he vigorously adheres to his custom, and 
by the time he begins to write, his book lies before him like a 
map. “I could tell it you now, practically in the very words 
in which I shall write it,” he has said. Nevertheless he takes 
infinite trouble with the work as it progresses and does not 
adhere to the modern cult that rejects revision. 

A great reader, Hugh Walpole reads with method. Tracts 
of history, periods of fiction and poetry are studied seriously, 
and he has a really exhaustive heritage of modern poetry and 
fiction. In this he is very unlike most of his fellow writers. 
More and more do the writers of to-day live absorbed in their 
own work, less and less do they know or care what their fellow 
writers are doing. Few indeed are those who take any joy in 
cards and their achievements. Not so Hugh Walpole. He 
delights in a good new book, and is most serious in his ap- 
preciation of it. This naturally makes him a friend of many 
of the younger writers. 

I have said something of his methods of composition and 
of work; to this may be added the fact that while Hugh Wal- 
pole has an artistic temperament it includes that infinite ca- 


pacity for taking pains which has been characterized as one of 
the attributes of genius. 


Chimes of Padua 


By Clinton Scollard 


IM falls the violet twilight hour, 
D The evening air grows cool, and, ah, 
How sweet from San Andrea’s tower 
The chimes float over Padua! 


The dusk descends, the white stars flower 
Above the red-tiled roofs, and, ah, 
How fair from San Andrea’s tower 
The chimes drift over Padua! 


And while night lessens hour by hour 
Till blooms the golden morning, ah, 

How soft from San Andrea’s tower 
The chimes waft over Padua! 





















































































































































































































































By Hugh Walpole 


Author of 


The story of a modern ‘‘Pied Piper of Hamlin,”’ 


* Fortitude ™ 


a young man 


whose strange and inexplicable influence wrought peace out of 
havoc and changed discord to harmony in a most mysterious way 


I 


THER people must have told you how he came 
on that occasion—in at the window of Dick 


Orchard’s sitting room in Glebe Place, and 
Dick Orchard’s rooms were on the top floor; straight 
through the window, on to all of us, and beyond him 
the last light of the winter’s evening very faintly gold 
above the roofs of the studios and the dark branches 
of the trees in the Desolate Garden and the 
first star perched against the chimneys. 


II 


There were five of us on that first occasion— 
Orchard himself, his dear, fat face shining with hos- 
pitality, Randall, thin and supercilious and arrogant 
as ever, young Gale, boisterous and noisy, Roger Ken- 
rick, quiet and saturnine, and myself nobody 
at all. 

We were all having tea there, as we so often did 
in that charming room with the straight white book- 
shelves and the gleaming books, the shining floor, and 
the red rugs, the two pictures, a little pink and white 
Sims and a dark beautiful etching of Machauchland’s, 
and the electric light shaded by a dark medieval-look- 
ing lantern—well, after all, who doesn’t know Dick 
ee s room by this time? 

We had been having rather a heated discussion I 
remember, about literary Form, the importance of it, 
one of those futile discussions that seemed to us ab- 
sorbing enough at the time, but led to nothing what- 
ever. Dick himself never said very much—he would 
sit back in his chair and watch us, his dear eyes smil- 
ing, his mouth tugging at his pipe, his short fat legs 
stretched out, and every now and again when things 
seemed to flag he would give them a shove, twisting 
sharply in his chair and jerking out—“Oh! but I say 
that’s rather rot . . ” and then, everything being 
on the boil again, back he’d sink. Of course Randall 
was all for form, and indeed he may be admitted to 
have some justification if one thinks of the things he 
has done, but there was never a more irritating person 
to argue with because of his supercilious superiority 
and that night he was especially aggravating, and 
drove Tony Gale to a white heat. 

Things were at their hottest when . the 
event occurred. Dick had just suggested pulling down 
the blinds, but the faint golden light outside against 
the delicately-shaded electric light inside was charm- 
ing, and the fire was crackling and chattering in such 





a way that it was impossible to feel cold. I pleaded 
for things to remain as they were and I had hardly 
spoken when the window suddenly slipped up. For a 
moment that seemed to be all that had happened and 
we were only conscious of a rush of cold air and the 
sharper color of the roofs and trees and pale blue 
sky outside. 

Then a head appeared, enormous shoulders, the 
whole body, and someone stepped over the window- 
sill into the room. Dick was facing the window and 
I, from quite the other corner, was watching Dick, and 
so I saw exactly the way that he took it. I can’t ex- 
press it better than by saying that in the way that 
his head shot forward, in the way that his arms 
gripped the side of his chair, in the way that his short 
legs, in the most ludicrous manner, shot straight out 
stiff before anyone appeared at all 
there was amazement and also a kind of recognition. 
It was as though, astonished as he was, he neverthe- 
less knew what, or rather who, was coming; and, on 
the figure being in the room and the window closed 
behind him, he said quite quietly—“Waring 
of course’—and he got up from his chair. 

From the rest of us you could scarcely expect 
that quiet acceptance. It is not, after all, even in 
these days of wonders and uncalculated splendors, the 
usual thing for a large, indeed an enormous, man to 
step in, out of the air, from the clouds, through the 
window; it isn’t done, and it will be, I fancy, a very 
long while before it is done however, here 
it actually was, before our eyes, and the amazing thing 
really is that we, all of us, almost immediately ac- 
cepted him—and in another five minutes did not think 
it strange at all. 

Of all the strange things that happened that, is 
to my mind, the strangest thing of all, and, indeed, 
on looking back now, although it was not very long 
ago, it seems quite incredible. We were none of us 
exactly fools, and Randall, the cleverest of us, was a 
cynic as well, and cynicism scoffs at incredulity, but 
we were all of us assured, by what agency I know not, 
that in this miraculous, incredible entry there was no 
miracle nor incredibility whatever. It was perhaps in 
some way because we were taken up, seized, and over- 
whelmed by his immense appearance. When one says 


immense one means a great deal more than mere size 
and, indeed, had he been quite a small man our breath- 
less attention would have been just the same. We 
lost, in fact, our wonder at his entrance in our greater 
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wonder at the picture of him—there, smiling at Or- 
chard, in Orchard’s little low-roofed room. He was 
immensely broad and immensely tall; he wore a sharp- 
pointed beard of a magnificent dark brown, his eyes 
were blue and his cheeks were tanned with the sun. 
His hair was of the same brown as his beard and he 
wore a loose, rough-looking suit of dark gray. But 
these details of his appearance did not strike me until 
long afterwards. I was seized at the moment with a 
sensation of curiously happy elation as though I had 
been drinking wine. I can only illustrate it by saying 
that I felt an extraordinary friendliness towards 
Randall, whom I had always greatly disliked hitherto. 
I would have been fond of anyone at that moment. 

There was another sensation, too, beyond this— 
a breeziness, a vitality, a desire to be up and doing 
—something entirely foreign to my very mediocre, 
tea-party temperament 

I knew also that, from the moment of his en- 
trance, I would follow the man to the uttermost ends 
of the earth I, the most indolent of civilized 
haunters of London Clubs. 

And then, as we all sat there gaping at him and 
even Orchard didn’t speak, he said smiling: “I just 
had to come and see you, Dick old man.” 


III 


He was introduced to all of us, and we, all of us, 
shook hands with him,—I remember with a curious 
eagerness as though it was something for which we 
had impatiently been waiting for a great number of 
years. The effect of it on Randall and young Ken- 
rick was remarkable; Randall was smiling all over 
his face—and you know the stiff greeting that he has 
for most people—and Kenrick’s eyes were pathetic 
and excited as though his tragic existence—and it is 
tragic enough with a father like his—had suddenly 
been wonderfully, unexpectedly lightened. 

Dick introduced him to us as “Mr. Waring,” 
laughing a little, and watching us all as we shook 
hands, and then he gave him an easy chair near me. 
The man sunk right down into it and it creaked and 
groaned beneath him, then he took out a pipe and 
filled it and lighted it, and soon it was as though he 
had known us all for ever and ever. 

The worst of it is that I cannot remember in the 
very least what we talked about on that occasion. It 
wasn’t any kind of discussion of Form—you may be 
sure of that—and Randall was not in the very least 
argumentative or coolly superior; indeed, on the other 
hand, he agreed eagerly with anything that the 
stranger said. I think that we talked in all probability 
disjointedly and without any very consecutive thought. 
Orchard was the only member of the party who was 
really cool and collected. For myself I can 
only say that my heart was beating like a ham- 
mer. 


Kenrick was the first to get up and go and he 
smiled when he said good-bye to Waring—he did not 


seem to have any eyes for the rest of us at all. Then 
Randall and young Gale went—very reluctantly—and 
Gale gave Waring his card and Waring, with those 
smiling eyes full on Gale’s face, promised to call. 

For another quarter of an hour we sat on, al- 
though I was dining out and ought to have gone back 


to my rooms to dress half an hour before. But I 
could not move. His voice alone was the most 
wonderful thing I had ever heard—very deep and 
liquid with the tiniest suggestion of a laugh. He 
spoke as though he wanted you most awfully to take 
his things seriously but would quite understand if 
you considered them “rot.”” Once when we were discus- 
sing someone whom we all knew his voice had sud- 
denly a _ new, ‘deeper’ profounder note—“And you 
know how I love him, Dick old man.” r 

Then I moved at last and to my surprise, he 
moved, too—“I’m coming,” he said. 

He shook hands with Orchard and said something 
about seeing him the next day, then we went down- 
stairs together. 

Outside the house in the dark street, with the 
lamps golden and misty and the dark trees of the Deso- 
late Garden stirring a little in the evening wind, we 
paused. I held out my hand as though to say good- 
bye. 

“Why, no,” he said smiling at me. He towered 
right above me and his body cut the faint blue of the 
evening sky. “What are you doing to-night?” 

I stammered a little. “Well,” I said at last, “I 
had meant to dine out—but I shall be so dreadfully 
late and there is a children’s party . . . I 
promised—about nine.” 

“A children’s party,” he caught me up eagerly, 
“I should love it above all things. Take me, too.” 

I agreed at once. I had no doubt in my mind at 
all; my hostess would not mind and I felt in some 
obscure way that it would be wonderful to see him 
there—it did not appear that there was anything in the 
world I would not do for him. He was delighted. He 
was laughing in his beard the lamps and the 
trees seemed to bend and listen. 

He said that he would go back and dress and that 
he would be in my rooms at half-past eight . . . I 
left him. 

IV 

I should have been dining, on that evening, with 
a lady whose name perhaps one had better leave in 
obscurity. Her importance was merely that she had 
concerned herself pretty continually of late months 
with my own affairs—and I was realizing, rather 
vividly just at that time, that, if I were not careful, I 
should be forced, in a little time, to concern myself 
with hers. I had every intention of being careful, and 
yet, one was led, from day to day, in the most absurd 
manner towards a climax that might, in my weak 
and miserable history, be merely one of a series, but 
that was, nevertheless to be, ultimately, most in- 
tensely regretted. I did not wish for a climax in any 
kind of way, and it was only because the little dinners 
and teas that we indulged in together seemed, in their 
minute unimportance, so far removed from anything 
of an ultimate nature that we allowed them, so lightly 
and simply, to continue. This dinner that I had 
escaped might, I reflected, as I dressed for Mrs. Com- 
ber’s children’s pary, have suddenly precipitated things 
—certainly, my having missed it without a word of 
warning or excuse, was exceedingly likely to precipi- 
tate things—of course she would object very strongly, 
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and she had, I miserably reflected, most certainly a 
temper. . 
But it was here that I began, however dimly and 
vaguely, to perceive that my friend of the afternoon 
was already influencing my ways and movements and 
I even, as I waited for him, dressed and ready, in 
my rooms, had a curious half-gathered impression 
that he knew about the lady as thoroughly and as 
farseeingly as I did. His appearance in my room— 
although on this occasion he came, in the orthodox 
manner, through the door, was precipitate and alto- 
gether delightful. His clothes—his stiff white shirt, 
his white tie perfectly tied, braid down the sides of 
his trousers—were absolutely correct, yet like nothing 
that one had ever seen. He suggested—perhaps his 
enormous body and curly hair helped the suggestion 
—that he had got them all on for a game, or that he 
had, more exactly, had them whisked on to him by 
the wave of a wand and might, had he pleased, have 
them whisked off again in the easiest manner pos- 
sible. The impression that he produced on my rooms 
was also curious; I had always liked in my own way 
to have “little” things about me—china and cushions, 
little pieces of silver and little pieces of carving, 
“little old” things, and little new things, shining 
things, glittering things, pretty things. It 
was, I had often considered, a handsome set of rooms, 
with a great deal of personal individuality about them. 
Now, as he stood there looking about him, I was 
aware, only too acutely, of that same precious in- 
dividuality and found myself, to my own amazement, 
apologizing for it. 
“IT am dreadfully sorry,’ I stammered : 
“things littering the place so. I’m always intending 
to make a_ clearance things accumulate 
one scarcely realizes.” 
But he only laughed and said something about 
the coziness of the place. I had nothing to reply, I 
only wished, almost frantically, that I might gather 
those little shining things with one sweep into an 
enormous bundle and fling them headlong into the 
street. 
“And the Children’s Party?” he inquired. 


“Ah! Mrs. Comber!” I was relieved. “Oh! you'll 
like her! She’s kindness itself and will be delighted 
to see you. But I am a little afraid of disaster. You 


see, she is the most muddled woman in Christendom— 
muddled from the very fact of her kindness; it’s brim- 
ming over, bursting, her love for everything and every- 
body, and one thing runs into another, and she for- 
gets, and says and does quite incredible things. Her 
husband was a master at some school down in Cornwall 
and then got a post at Kensington Museum, and now 
they’ve been left money—so Mrs. Comber, in a kind of 
delirious relief from schoolmasters gives parties—and 
something always goes wrong.” 

“Children’s parties are always difficult,” he an- 
swered. “But I do enjoy them.” 

He said it as a child speaks of ices. 

And then we began our fantastic walk to Mrs. 
Comber’s house—fantastic because of the extraordi- 
nary beauty of the evening and the air that it all had 
of never being anything like it again. 

The little walk that we took was a very short 
one, being simply up Sloane Street, down Knightsbridge 





to Hyde Park Corner and then to a little dumpetty 
house somewhere behind Park Lane. In the first place 
the colors of the sky were unusual—it was so very 
pink above the fairy-like houses at the top of Sloane 
Street and so very blue everywhere else, although the 
sun ought to have set long ago. All the houses in 
Sloane Street had the effect of being out for a game, 
or perhaps, more literally, of assisting in the Trans- 
formation scene of a Ballet, and of being on the edge, 
at any moment, of rising bodily into the sky and giving 
place to something that had nothing to do with houses 
at all. 

I am, as a rule, ordinary and unimaginative—it 
is, I know, one of my most costly failings—but, on this 
occasion, it is a fact that I saw the most wonderful 
things. I had never noticed before that lamp-posts 
have individuality, are secretive, observant, and, I 
think, malicious. I had never noticed that the trees 
in the garden in Sloane Street are unlike other trees 
in that they are never the same for two minutes to- 
gether and I even fancied, as I passed them on this 
occasion, that they were moving, stealthily, round and 
round the garden and might be expected to march down 
Sloane Street, at any given signal. ‘ 

I had never noticed that the doors of Sloane 
Street—always so brightly painted—are the most elo- 
quent doors in London. They are so eloquent, they 
are so urgent,—or, at least, they were so urgent on this 
evening—that it was all I could to resist their pressing 
invitation and hold myself back from opening them. 
They seemed to me then the most tempting wrappers 
of the most intriguing parcels in the world. 

Finally there is, half way up Sloane Street, a 
place where they are digging—putting something up 
or pulling something down. They have erected dark, 
towering barriers about their purposes—high, black 
walls and caves with a gleaming red fire in the center. 

About this fair bodies were bending as though 
offering sacrifice—there were bare arms and wild 
savage faces. . .. 

On two occasions my companion stopped and spoke 
to individuals. The first was the flower-woman who 
sits, so patiently and so picturesquely, under the green, 
dusty tree in Sloane Square. The tree was not green 
now, but beneath its bare, creaking branches the 
woman, blowzy and a black feather waving in her 
apology for a hat, sat patiently beneath it. How her 
face lighted up when she saw him! 

“Oh! you again! sir!” I heard her say—it was al- 
most a whisper. There were tears in her eyes. He 
bent down and spoke to her, but I do not know what 
he said. Then he took her hand and she gave him 
golden-brown chrysanthemums—she stared after him 
down the street. 

At the other end of Sloane Street, just before you 
come to the shops, opposite a white house with a green 
door, there was a Punch and Judy man—a little red 
theater with a thin fringe of small and dirty children 
gaping at it. As we passed the performance suddenly 
ceased, Punch disappeared, and a man came out from 
behind the theater. He was a funny square-shaped 
little man with a large head and swinging arms—he 
had nice twinkling eyes. 

He came straight to my companion and held out 
his hand, looking up. 
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“Ah! you sir!” he sighed just as the flower- 
woman had done. They talked for a moment or two 
and then Punch resumed his bellicose activities once 
more. 

During the rest of our walk, there were many 
other people that recognized him. There were many 
smiles, and always in every face that same startled 
look of pleased surprise. Some faces seemed to realize 
him without definitely placing him—as though they 
had seen him somewhere, somehow. . 

For myself he made me talk as I have never talked 
in my life to anyone. I told him things without know- 
ing that I had told him, and always with that same 
curious certainty that he knew all about them whether 
I told them or not. I arrived at Mrs. Comber’s with 
an intense regret that the walk had come to an end— 
I could have continued so walking, so talking, to the 
end of time. 


V 


As soon as I saw Sarah Trefusis there I knew that 
there would be trouble. Sarah Trefusis has never 
been to a party yet when there has not been trouble. 

She has a genius for it, a talent that, when she 
grows up, must bring her to very high honors indeed. 
She is, indeed, a perfect child at home, and when taken 
out on occasions by her mother to a party that might 
be considered grown-up, behaves, I believe, with a pat- 
tern propriety and decorum. 

At a children’s party she is seized with a devil— 
always, inevitably. People know this and yet, weakly, 
from a confused idea of pleasing Lady Trefusis, they 
ask her—she is asked continually. The reason for 
her behavior lies, I think, in the fact that she hates 
other children—she has always hated other children, 
including, most certainly, her own brothers and sisters. 
But were she only open on this subject there would 
not be so much difficulty, but one never knows—the 
agitated hostess never knows in which particular di- 
reetion she is likely to break out. 

She conveys an impression to those who do not 
know her of exceeding innocence. She is a small child 
with straight yellow hair, blue eyes and very thin and 
bony legs and arms. She sits with her eyes gazing 
into space, her hands modestly folded on her lap, her 
thin-stockinged legs decently arranged. She does not 
know what shyness is, but she is never noisy or 
strident, I have never known her to be talkative and 
she replies primly and cautiously to anything that one 
may say to her without any apparent desire to carry 
the conversation further. 

The effect that she has on other children is of the 
strangest, wildest kind. She does not like them, and 
they do not like her, but she fascinates. They have, I 
think, a sense of great daring, great courage in her 
presence and they are afraid of the scorn that she 
will pour upon them if they show signs of holding 
back on any desperate venture She is a ter- 
rible danger to hostesses. 

Mrs. Comber’s drawing-room was a small one, 
and there were already more children in it than it 
could conveniently hold. When we arrived she was 
standing, confusedly, with that strange, distressed 
smile on her face that I knew so well. Her little 
drawing-room was brilliantly lighted and the floor 
was cleared for action, but the children were all in a 


tangle about the place, waiting with that dangerous, 
rather querulous, quiet for something to happen. Sup- 
per was apparently over because crackers were scat- 
tered about the floor and fat eager fingers were dig- 
ging into stray pieces of paper to see whether there 
were not possibly whistles or china cows that had been 
overlooked. Sarah Trefusis was sitting on the floor 
her legs stretched in front of her, watching. ws 

Mrs. Comber greeted us in her cheerful, confused 
way. She is a large woman with a great deal of red 
color in her cheeks and a great deal of black hair on 
her head. She was wearing a bright purple dress 
rather low cut. 

“Ah, you dear man! just in time to save me and 
they’ve all overeaten themselves at supper and I 
really don’t quite know what to do with them next, 
whether it’s dancing or . .. ” 

“This,” I flung in desperately, “is a friend of 
mine—Mr. Waring—I thought you wouldn’t mind 

She was delighted to see him, of course, and he 
did seem, in some curious way, almost immediately to 
straighten out her difficulties, and when little Norah 
Raymond snatched a large yellow cracker from Rose 
Tyrell, to whom it rightly belonged, and proceeded to 
beat her head with it Mrs. Comber was quite surpris- 
ingly equal to the occasion. 

My companion stood at the back of the room block- 
ing the door with his immense body and watching the 
scene with a quiet smile. The room seemed to be 
covered with little white petticoats as a field is planted 
with marguerites and in the background a few anxious 
mothers talked nervously to one another, keeping 
watchful eyes on their offspring. I felt the electricity 
in the air and to me it was as though, at any moment, 
things might go off with a bang and I felt that if only 
Mrs. Comber would be a little quiet and wouldn’t 
rush about quite so continually a great many things 
would settle themselves. 

I knew Sarah Trefusis very intimately indeed 
and she knew that I knew her. She had, moreover, 
seen quite clearly that I had entered the room, but 
she was sitting there in the middle of the floor with 
her nose in the air and her eyes on the opposite wall 
without any intention of recognizing me. She had, 
however, recognized something more important than 
myself—she had recognized the person I brought with 
me. I have no doubt whatever about it because I 
caught the look that she flashed at him when we came 
into the room together. 

It was a strange look to come from a child of her 
age because it was old and cautious and even a little 
cynical. It said, “Ah! we’ve met before, you and I, 
and we’ve had one or two tussles in our time—well, 
I’ll see what I can do now to enliven us all up” 
it was malicious—wicked. 

Sarah was engaged apparently in pulling a 
cracker to pieces and searching its very inmost depths 
for a possible treasure and when at last she discovered 
that there was really nothing more to be found there 
she finally flung herself upon a small fat girl, sitting 
close at hand and demanded the instant delivery of a 
particularly pleasant blue cracker that she had in her 
hand. The smal] fat girl indignantly refused to do 
anything of the kind, but refused, it seemed to me, 








with fear in her eyes, whereupon Sarah lent over and 
did something to the small fat girl’s hand that pro- 
duced a shrill, fat scream—lI think she bit it. In- 
stantly there was terrible confusion and Sarah was 
in her element. Proud and reserved she sat solemnly 
on the floor gazing into space and paying no attention 
whatever to the small fat girl’s mother or the agitated 
friends and comrades of that hapless victim. Mrs. 
Comber hurried across the room and made confusion 
worse confounded by her attempts to be nice to every- 
one and at the same time unfair to no one. But there 
was no question at all that the spirit of rebellion was 
abroad and that it would need an abler person than 
Mrs. Comber to quell it. Two very small and very 
fat boys were fighting, silently, whitely, and although 
their parents advanced and separated them they ad- 
vanced and were at it again in no time. 

“Now,” Mrs. Comber said at last, in a breathless 
rather frightened voice, “we'll have some dancing.” 

I had noticed meanwhile that Sarah had created 
these hostilities, deliberately, with one eye upon my 
companion; she had, in fact, no eyes for anyone else. 
He did not seem to single her out especially in his 
general gaze—he was not apparently looking at her at 
all—but she was watching him all the time to see how 
he took it. 

“And now, Miss Pollock,” said Mrs. Comber. “It 
would be too delightful of you if you would give us a 
little music. A polka to start with, I think.” 


Miss Pollock was a thin black lady with jingling 
beads on her dress and she looked as though the one 
object of her existence was to play music at children’s 
parties. 


She moved silently to the piano and soon a 
very few children were either wandering in dignified 
couples with a great deal of leg action about the room 
or else bouncing up and down with a great deal of 
noise and no attention to the music. This was Sarah’s 
chance and she seized it, I must admit, with a mag- 
nificent eye to its splendid possibilities. She caught 
hold of a small and very frightened girl and informed 
her that she wished to dance with her. 

The small and frightened girl looked at her as 
the trembling donkey looks at the approaching boa- 
constrictor. She submitted without a word and was 
soon caught by Sarah’s bony arms and dragged round. 
I have no intention whatever of detracting in any way 
from Sarah’s genius, and so I will say at once that I 
have never, on any other occasion, seen so marvelous 
an exhibition of it, seen so many uses made of so slen- 
der and pitiful a material. 

In the first place Sarah’s victim—a cowardly 
meanly-spirited little girl at the best of times—was 
wretchedly unhappy and could scarcely drag one foot 
after the other. Sarah, with mouth grimly set, pulled 
and tugged at her and dragged her round the room, 
but one would have thought that the mere physical 
exertion of such an effort would have exhausted all 
Sarah’s energies—not at all—she was completely, 
buoyantly equal to the occasion. 

I am, I must confess, somewhat at a loss to ex- 
plain what it was exactly that Sarah did on her tour 
round the room. She tripped up several children in a 
clever agile way, and she bounced into several more 
with disastrous effect—one little girl she sent franti- 
cally sprawling—and all this with the air of one who 


does nothing whatever, her eyes on the ceiling, her one 
apparent determination to get round at all costs. But 
she did more than this merely physical disturbance. 

If it were not too portentous a term one might 
almost call it a moral effect that she had on the chil- 
dren about her. As she passed them their tempers 
drooped; they became listless and tired and in a very 
short time no one was dancing at all. 

Quarrel was in the air. A large group in one 
corner of the room was apparently engaged in the 
game of hair-pulling, and shrill little screams, every 
now and again, showed that the hair was being pulled 
to some purpose. Sarah, always it seemed to me with 
one eye upon my friend at the door, moved about the 
room, smiling darkly it was hard to believe 
that she was a child of only nine years of age. 

Then things abruptly got beyond Mrs. Comber 
altogether. There was a white-faced timid-looking 
little lame boy in one corner of the room; he had been 
watching the evening’s events with a great deal of 
amusement. Suddenly he became the center of an 
angry battling crowd; what it was all about I could 
not make out from my part of the room, but suddenly 
I saw the lame boy lift his crutch and hit Sarah 
Trefusis with it. In an instant there was a confusion 
that is quite indescribable and every mother in the 
room moved to the scene of battle. Mrs. Comber also 
hurried across there and her voice could be heard, 
urging, persuading, arguing almost, poor 
woman, crying. 

The hubbub was _ indescribable—‘Nasty horrid 
thing!” “I’ll hit her again if she says that to me 
again!” “I didn’t say anything!” “Oh! you story 
: ” “Now, Sarah dear ... ” “Poor Tom 
—you shouldn’t have irritated him ... ” 

Neither I nor my companion made any attempt 
to move towards the scene of the struggle. I must 
confess that, for the moment, I had altogether forgot- 
ten my friend, I had been so occupied in watching the 
game of Miss Sarah Trefusis and in wondering how 
exactly she did it, and in speculating on the terrible 
kind of woman that she would be when she grew up, 
that I had forgotten him. Suddenly I was reminded of 
him in the most startling manner. Above the noise of 
the quarreling, of the shrill voices, and the general 
clamor came the sound of a flute—a flute most beau- 
tifully and musically played. I turned round and saw 
that it was my friend, leaning against the wall, play- 
ing. 

It had the queerest effect and, as one writes it 
here, it all sounds rather fantastic and absurd, but I 
can only say that of all the tricks and devices that 
people have played in my presence at parties—whether 
grown up or otherwise—I have never known anything 
to equal the effect of this one. The quarreling seemed 
to stop instantly; someone—a child—laughed, and al- 
most in a moment there they all were running across 
the room towards him. The parents sighed audible 
sighs of relief and moved back to the wall to watch 
the effect of it. 

And now they all stood about him, watching, look- 
ing up at him, using all their ears, their white petti- 
coats fluttering like butterflies about him. I could see 
Mrs. Comber—a bright splash of color against the 
dark wall opposite—standing, her hands folded in 
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front of her and a most fatuous smile on her face. 

For myself, I cannot hope to describe that music. 
It was like nothing that I had ever heard before, both 
for its simplicity, for the things that it seemed to tell 
one, above all for the things that it promised. Oh! 
those promises!—the extent and splendor of them all. 
I know that, as I listened, I was ashamed of my life 
as I had never been ashamed of it before and that I 
believed in all the things that are good and noble and 
beautiful and I knew that those were the right things 

I was absurdly moved. 

Then he started suddenly down the room and all 
the children followed, quite naturally, after him. They 
formed couples and took hands and went along, danc- 
ing, with quaintly strangely unformed steps as though 
they were learning the dance for the first time—and 
he led them, his enormous body towering above them, 
that merry smile still on his lips. Then I saw that 
Sarah Trefusis had not joined them, but that she was 
sitting, her eyes fixed in front of her sternly. 

He passed her and gave her, I thought, a wink, 
as though inviting her to join them. She did not move. 
The tune got faster and the children broke into a 
faster step, some of them running a little to keep up. 
They uttered cries of delight and pleasure and shouted 
to their mothers to see them—what fun they were 
having. They went out of the big room into 
the smaller drawing-room, and then out again and 
back again and round and round. He passed Sarah 
Trefusis three times and then suddenly without a word 
and with a strange pathetic little smile as though she 
owned her defeat and was glad of it, she joined them. 

The room was radiant with happiness; one could 
feel it almost personally, physically present with one 
in the room, and I can only say that the fascination 


of it was so strong that it was all that I could do to 
prevent myself from joining in my feet were 
tapping on the floor. 

Then suddenly a rather beautiful thing happened. 
The little lame boy had been watching with envious 
eyes this merry dance; every time the piper passed 
him, he had smiled at him a little pathetically. Now, 
suddenly, the piper stopped for a moment and bent 
down and picked him up. Now he was on his shoulder, 
held light and safe by an enormous arm, his face 
glowing with pleasure, waving in the air his crutch. 
(Then the children danced more merrily than ever; 
they were singing little tunes—dancing swinging legs 
and arms and petticoats, almost crying with pleasure.) 

Then, in an instant, the piper stopped. He smiled 
at them all. “Time to go to bed,” he said. He held 
the lame boy for a moment in his arms and kissed his 
white, excited face. He whispered something in his 
ear, and I, watching, thought that I had never seen 
such happiness on anyone’s face. 

The party was over; it had been a wonderful party 
and any quarreling that there had been was utterly 
forgotten. 

Sarah Trefusis was very silent, but I thought as 
she went away that I could still see a trace of that 
strange elfin smile. 

Mrs. Comber, of course, was delighted. Her party 
had been saved and, poor woman, she was making a 
mental resolve, I am sure, to ask him to every future 
party that she gave. 

When we were in the cool, star-lit street I turned 
to him. 

“What,” I said, “did you say to that boy?” 

“Ah!” he answered me, “that is our secret”—and 
was gone. 


RICHARD5ON 
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ILLIAM PENN’S birthplace is a lost shrine. It is 

WV known that the famous Quaker came to life in a 
house not far from the ancient Tower of London; 

but the court in which that house was situated as well as the 


building itself no longer exists. Consequently when, some two 
years since, the Pennsylvania Society of New York decided to 
rear to Penn’s memory a bronze tablet which was to be placed 
as near as possible to a scene associated with his nativity, no 
more suitable position offered than the wall of the church in 
which he was baptized. So on a July day of 1911 a large 
gathering took place within the Church of Allhallows Barking 
to witness the unveiling of the handsome tablet which now 
records how the founder of Pennsylvania was baptized within 
that building on the 23rd of October, 1644. 

That tablet, however, was not the first evidence of that 
important event. As the church of Allhallows escaped the 
holocaust of the great fire of London, its possessions still hap- 
pily include many volumes of old registers, the most venerable 
of which contains a 
record of the bap- 
tisms and marriages 
and burials perform- 
ed in the church 
from 1558 to 1650. 
Within its parch- 
ment pages, then, 
there already existed 
evidence of Penn’s 
association with the 
building, for when 
the volume was 
opened at the date 
given above it dis- 
closed the following 
entry: “William 
Sonn of William Pen 
and Margaret his 
wife of the Tower 
Liberty.” There are 
many points of in- 
terest about the 
church of Allhal- 
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lows, for within its walls there rested for a time the beheaded 
bodies of the poetic Earl of Surrey and Archbishop Laud, while 
as a building it is declared to be the most complete medieval 
church of old London; yet, especially to the American pilgrim, 
the fact that it was the scene of William Penn’s baptism is its 
most notable title to fame. 

Nor should it be forgotten—as it often is—that the build- 
ing has another association which should endear it to visitors 
from the New World. If the register of the marriages for the 
period from 1764 to 1802 is opened at July 26th, 1797, the 
following record will be seen on the right-hand page: “John 
Quincy Adams, Esqr., of Boston in the United States of North 
America and Louisa Catherine Johnson of this Parish were 
Married in this Church by License.” During his first visit to 
London, in 1794, the future President had noted in his diary 
that it was well for him he would be soon obliged to leave 
England, for he found the women of that country particularly 
“fascinating.” Yet he was destined to meet his fate in Eng- 
land. It was not an 
Englishwoman, how- 
ever, but the daugh- 
ter of Joshua John- 
son, the United 
States consul in Lon- 
don, who made that 
conquest of Adams 
which had issue in 
the ceremony that 
took place in the 
church of Penn’s 
baptism. There was 
no wedding break- 
fast or other matri- 
monial feast; “we 
were married before 
eleven in the morn- 
ing,’ Adams noted 
in his diary, “and 
immediately after 
went out to see Til- 
ney House, one of 
the splendid coun- 










try seats for which this country is distinguished.” 

But to return to William Penn. One building connected 

with his early years has triumphantly survived all the devasta- 
tions of time or the iconoclasm of man. He was still but a 
lad when the family home near the Tower was given up in 
favor of a house at Wanstead in Essex, where he was within 
easy distance of Harsnett’s School at Chigwell. And it was 
in that establishment the foundations of his education were 
laid. It had been endowed by Samuel Harsnett in 1629 as a 
thankoffering for that prelate’s promotion to the archbishopric 
of York and was designed for the teaching of Latin and Eng- 
lish. Having been vicar of Chigwell, the archbishop seems 
never to have lost his love for that pleasant Essex parish, the 
attractions of which were enhanced by its vicinity to Epping 
Forest. He seems, indeed, to have always maintained a house 
here even after he had been made Archbishop of 
York; and here, at his special request, he was buried. 
His brass memorial in Chigwell Church is of so fine 
a quality that his name will be saved from oblivion 
as long as it lasts, yet his school is a still more endur- 
ing monument, especially as it numbers William 
Penn among its pupils. The building, with its ivy- 
clad walls, bears lightly its burden of nearly three 
centuries and is as picturesque as one of Oxford’s 
famous colleges. 

As is the case with Allhallows Church, Chigwell 
can boast a secondary association of a kind dear to 
the heart of the literary pilgrim. For what reader 
of Barnaby Rudge needs to be reminded that that 
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The Church at Jordans 


story opens at Chigwell in the comfortable interior of the 
Maypole Inn? Dickens changed the name of the hostelry, for 
the real title of Chigwell’s “house of public entertainment” is 
the King’s Head, but that this was the inn kept by John Willet 
is established by the novelist’s own testimony. “Chigwell, my 
dear fellow,” Dickens wrote to Forster, “is the greatest place 
in the world. Name your day for going. Such a delicious 
old inn opposite the churchyard—such a lovely drive—such 
beautiful forest scenery—such an out-of-the-way rural place— 
such a sexton! I say again, name your day.” And when the 
day was named and the two alighted at the King’s Head the 
novelist was flattered to find John Willet’s successor recognized 
him as the author of Barnaby Rudge. In addition to the May- 
pole and its countless gables and zigzag chimneys and oak- 
paneled rooms, there is, as Dickens said, that ancient church- 
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yard where Barnaby and his mother ate their al fresco repast 
and where the raven Grip proclaimed his satanic identity. 
Thus for many reasons Chigwell is a desirable spot for an 
afternoon’s outing, it being within easy reach of the heart 
of London. 

More remote from the bustle of the great city is that 
shady dell in Buckinghamshire where William Penn was laid 
to rest on an August day of 1718. Living or dead, no member 
of the Society of Friends could wish to find himself in a spot 
more in harmony with the simple tenets of his creed than the 
Quaker meeting-house and burial-ground of Jordans. As the 
building emerges to the vision through the stately trees by 
which it is surrounded, it seems as if one had been vouchsafed 
a glimpse of New England in Old England; it is just such a 
meeting-house as was common in the New World what time the 


religious refugees of Britain, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, crossed the seas in search of that liberty of 
conscience denied them in the old home. On such 
rude wooden benches as still remain under that red- 
tiled roof, no rule of life and faith would be more 
seemly than that preached by George Fox; and than 
that simple God’s acre which fronts the meeting- 
house there could be no fitter resting-place to await 
the resurrection of the just. 

This countryside, which includes Milton’s vil- 
lage of Chalfont St. Giles, is rich in memories of 
the early Quakers. The reason is obvious: to-day 
Jordans is sufficiently inaccessible, and two centur- 
ies ago it must have been an ideal haven for sus- 
pected sectaries. It was in 1671 that Thomas Ell- 
wood and several others acquired this remote spot 

as a burial-ground for the Society of Friends, and a few years 
later the meeting-house was built. Some generations have 
passed since regular gatherings were held in this simple tem- 
ple, but twice a year meetings are still arranged within its 
walls to keep alive the continuity of the Quaker teaching of 
Jordans. 

It is for its graves, however, rather than for its meeting- 
house, that Jordans attracts so many pilgrims year by year. 
The headstones are but little more than half a century old, 
for when William Hepworth Dixon visited the spot in 1851 
with Granville Penn there was not a stone to mark a grave 
or record a name. It was subsequent to that visit, then, that 
a simple ground-plan was prepared, and the stones which in- 
dicate the graves to-day were arranged in accordance with 

that plan. 
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It lends a poignant interest to this lonely graveyard to 
visit it fresh from a perusal of Thomas Ellwood’s simple auto- 
biography. All those who sleep so quietly under these modest 
headstones figure more or less in his pages; they become 
known to us in all their quaint Quaker habits and beliefs, and 
appeal to us with the tender sentiment of a bygone age. Penn 
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had two wives and eleven children, of whom both wives and 
seven children keep him company here. Next to Penn himself, 
the memory which most dominates this burial-place is that of 
Guli Penn, his first wife. Ellwood knew her in London as a 
child; became her playfellow; used to “ride with her in her 
little coach, drawn by her footman about Lincoln’s Inn Fields.” 
She was the daughter of that Sir William Springett who fell 
in Cromwell’s army, and for her beauty and fortune and sweet 
character was a desirable prize for any man. She did not 
lack for suitors; but towards them all “till he came for whom 
she was reserved, she carried herself with so much evenness 
of temper, such courteous freedom guarded by the strictest 
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modesty, that, as it gave encouragement or ground of hope 
to none, so neither did it administer any matter of offense or 
just cause of complaint to any.” The “he” for whom she was 
“reserved” was William Penn. It was on a visit to Ellwood 
that he saw, was enslaved, and then conquered. Twenty-two 
years of wedded happiness were meted out to these two, and 
then Guli Penn was laid to rest at Jordans. 

Doubtless it spoils something of the romance that Penn 
took a second wife, even though it is always insisted that Guli 
ever remained his favorite spouse. Was Hannah Callowhill 
conscious of that fact? Those lovers of Guli Penn who are 
knights-errant of her gentle memory will perhaps wickedly 
hope she was. This second wife, at any rate, has left little 
impress in the life of her husband: that she bore his six chil- 
dren and that from one of her sons the present representatives 
of the male branch of the family are descended, is about all 
that has to be recorded. If the testimony of the headstones 
must be accepted—and there are doubts on that point—then 
Hannah Penn lies in the same grave with her husband, while 
the lovable Guli sleeps apart by herself in the grave to the 
left. 

Isaac Pennington, the second husband of Guli’s mother, 
finds sepulture here, too, and Penn’s married daughter Letitia, 
and his first-born son Springett, and five of his infant children, 
and Ellwood, and that wife of his whom he wooed in such a 
comically serious fashion. It is quite a reunion of the pug- 
nacious men and the demure women who stand in such marked 
contrast with each other in the memory of those familiar with 
Ellwood’s pages. Peace to their shades, these controversial 
men, these mild-mannered women! Perhaps they would not 
sleep so quietly could they be conscious of the changes which 
have come over those who hold their creed to-day. And how 
it would purturb them could they know that their ashes— 
especially the dust of Penn—have often been in danger of dis- 
turbance and removal far from this quiet dell! But what 
honor would it be to William Penn to transplant his bones to 
either London or Philadelphia? Then there is Guli Penn, too 
—shall that gentle spirit be ruthlessly bereaved? Far more 
seemly will it be to let them all sleep on in peace, these Quaker 
friends and lovers, till He shall waken them whose they are 
and whom they served. 





(Seen from the Elevated) 


Our steaming Serpent ’cross this chaos moves 


4 some familiar thought, that thro’ the brain 


Threads, as of old, its well-accustomed grooves, 
Its wonted lairward way. With eyes that strain 
And hungry heart I strive, from out the train, 
To read the riddle of the sudden roofs 
Which, far above the hint of early hooves, 


Their gleaming foreheads bare amid the rain. 


These huddled habitations rise, I deem, 


Less sordid than the souls of those who plann’d— 
The Grovellor to Gain, the Sparkless Clod! 
As patient puppets in some vaster scheme 
Behold, how sure and full of faith they stand; 


While here and there a steeple talks with God! 
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in England to-day, and perhaps no more prominent figure 

just at this time, than W. B. Maxwell, author of The 
Devil’s Garden. The son of “Miss M. E. Braddon,” a writer 
of Victorian fame, who has delighted British readers with her 
novels for more than half a century, he comes by his bent 
naturally. 

Mr. Maxwell’s mother, since she began to write for publi- 
cation in the late fifties, has produced on the average of a novel 
a year, beside several dramas and some shorter fiction. If 
present indications stand for anything, the son is destined to 
rival his mother in the matter of versatility and productivity. 

Mr. Maxwell’s first novel, brought out in 1901, and his 
second production, which made its appearance two years later, 
aroused the interest of an English publisher who felt that he 
saw a future for the author. Whereupon he offered to publish 
without further question a book by Mr. Maxwell if it were 
produced within a given period. Mr. Maxwell undertook the 
experiment, and before the year was old, The Ragged Mes- 
senger, one of Mr. Maxwell’s most distinctive books, was com- 
pleted and published. 

This really may be regarded as the start of the author’s 
literary career, as everything he had previously produced had 
less of the seriousness of the later productions. Once started 
on a literary career, however, Mr. Maxwell became absorbed 
in his work. Since The Ragged Messenger he has produced a 
book a year, and though some years ago he was assured of a 
vogue in England, it has been only since the publication of 
In Cotton Wool, a novel which appeared in this country about 
a year ago, and which won for the author a success d’estime 
with the American critics, that American readers have come to 
recognize Mr. Maxwell as a real factor in literature. 

And now comes Mr. Maxwell’s greatest achievement thus 
far, The Devil’s Garden (Bobbs-Merrill Company), banned by 
the English librarians as questionable literature, and heralded 
both as a popular success and a masterpiece as to plot and 
literary construction by the British press. It has been the most 
talked-of book of the year in England. It has caused a real 
flurry in English literary circles. And now it makes its ap- 
pearance in America. 

It is something to speculate on—how the American reading 
public will accept the book. Already there are evidences that 
the American press critics will join hands with their English 
colleagues in defending it. But how is the reading public— 
the people who pay $1.35 net for the volume and take it home 
with them—how are they going to adjudge the book? 

When Compton MacKenzie’s Youth’s Encounter appeared 
in London, the English librarians put the hesitating stigma 
upon it of banning it as questionable, just as they did in the 
case of The Devil’s Garden. Hall Caine’s The Woman Thou 
Gavest Me met a similar fate at the hands of the English 
librarians when it was first published. But there has never 
been any doubt as to the approval of the American reading 
public of either of these two excellent books. Is Mr. Max- 
Well’s volume to be as fortunate as they in its reception by 
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W. B. Maxwell 


Author of * The Devil's Garden™ 


One of the most remarkable books of the year 


discriminating Americans? Certainly, from English reports, 
The Devil’s Garden is fully as deserving. 

Mr. Maxwell has gained the reputation of being: a fearless 
and faithful portrayer of life. He is not one to shun the baser 
side in an effort to make it appear non-existent. He is con- 
vincing. His characters are taken from the types with which he 
has actually come in contact, for Mr. Maxwell has been for- 
tunate in the possession of a comfortable fortune, which has 
permitted him to spend a period of his life in the leisurely 
pursuit of what an English contemporary has called “purely 
non-professional excursions into the heart of English life 
through all of its various byways.” Mr. Maxwell likewise 
makes his characters act naturally, just as such characters 
would act in real life in the particular predicament in which 
the author places them. But with it all, Mr. Maxwell is not 
either prurient or sensational. His motives are serious. He 
does not make sin, as he portrays it, attractive. He follows 
the precepts of the great novelist who said, “The writer of 
fiction may go as deep into the heart of the sinner as Milton 
went into the pit of hell without fear of doing harm to the 
most simple-minded of his readers, so long as there is not a 
single page in his book that has been written to make sin 
attractive.” 

Mr. Maxwell once explained his attitude concerning fiction 
in a reply to Mr. Balfour, the eminent English statesman, who 
had entered a plea for more cheerful fiction in a speech before 
the Royal Literary Fund. Mr. Maxwell remarked: 

“What Mr. Balfour asks of Literature the Man in the 
Street is asking of life—less gloominess, a wider aim, a fuller 
joy. And the entrance to every music hall invites him to come 
out of the street and be cheered up, to laugh at serious things, 
to be merry while others are sad, to believe that life is really 
a vulgar and pitless dream. 

“We poor scribblers cannot do this. We may show him 
lives sadder than his own, teach him to know reality when he 
sees it, and, by thinking of others for a little while, to forget 
himself. There is one thing better in this world than laughter, 
and that is truth.” 

And that explains Mr. Maxwell’s attitude better than any- 
thing that has ever been said about him. He takes himself 
seriously, but not so seriously as to become self-absorbed. He 
keeps an eye out for all that is being done in the world about 
him and uses the material he thus gains to the best advantage. 
He is retiring, but not reticent. He feels that he has work 
to do and speaks of his work only when he deems it necessary 
and proper to do so. He is not forever imposing William Bab- 
ington Maxwell on the public. The public must come to Max- 
well, but the public always finds him 2n humble servant. 

Established in American literary circles as he now is, Mr. 
Maxwell is bound to experience an increasing vogue here, just 
as he has in England. The fortunate possessor of a delightful 
personality, he is bound to make friends with his readers. And 
from year to year we are destined to hear a great deal more 
about and from W. B. Maxwell that is worth while. 









" Chance "a 


By C. 


“If you had found a chapter, out of it, blowing about 
the Sahara, you would know in five minutes whose writ- 
ing it was. . No other tragic writer opens a way 
for your sight into the burning heart of life with quite 
that contained, patient bitterness of compassion.” 

—From the London “Guardian’s” review of Chance. 


T IS a red-letter day in the life of a reviewer” (says the 
| London “Spectator’”’), “when a new novel by Mr. Conrad 
falls to his lot.” And indeed in an age of fustian in 
novel-making, in the days of the clap-trap fiction factory, of 
dingy sex-problems, of ultra-saccharine sentimentality, a book 
so deep, so spacious, so true as Chance is in very deed an event 
in literature. The reading of Chance is like opening a window 
into the night—the stars are all above, and one can hear the 
surf on the shore. Inside, the rag-time artists are playing the 
piano—and very appealing are some of their tunes. But Con- 
rad plays the heart—’tis a more complex instrument! 

Perhaps Chance is too good “for human nature’s daily 
food.” It is as different from the ordinary clamant fiction as 
Watts’ Hope from a rotogravure magazine poster. Is such a 
book likely to sell? At first one thinks, No. And then, Yes; 
for people do like books which they have to learn gradually. 
There is much to be said for the wildfire story that holds you 
in one spasm of furious absorption, from beginning to end; 
but how much more for the truly great book that must be read 
slowly! The book which one fears to finish! Cast an eye over 
your old and toughened friendships—were they knit between 
None and Vespers? No, they are the growth of time, of au- 
tumn walks, winter carouses, spring junkettings, blending lastly 
into the fine vintage of comradeship. 

Chance is a book of this sort—to read slowly, savoring 
it under the tongue; to read aloud by the ingle, closing it to 
brocd. It runs deep, far down in the rock-bed of life. It is, like 
all of Conrad, unique. As the London “Guardian” says, a chap- 
ter fluttering loose about the Sahara would be instantly rec- 
ognizable. It bears a watermark deeper than that of paper— 
it bears the deep-sea watermark of all Conrad’s writing, the 
feeling that there are lessons to be learnt on blue water that 
can be learned nowhere else. 

Will Chance sell? Who knows. The great and whimsical 
public may or may not have time to learn its value. That too 
rests (appropriately) upon chance, and not upon press agent 
stuff. But if the reception of the book in England is any cri- 
terion, it augurs well for the Conrad storm which is said to be 
gathering on the horizon. The cloud is now no greater than a 
man’s hand. But who can tell? Again, it is a matter of 
chance! There may be Conrad Clubs by and by! Peoria and 
Paris, Ill.; Tacoma and Tallahassee may learn that Chance 
is not only the name of a baseball magnate! 

Shan Bullock writes from London to the “Chicago Post’: 

“Conrad’s new book, Chance, is published here this week. 
Its reception is more than enthusiastic—it gives a great book 
and a greater writer their long-awaited due. In other direc- 
tions, too, I notice signs that Conrad at last has come to his 
own. People are talking about him. His sellers are stocking 





him. The public is buying him.” 

The London “Times” tells us “The story moves like a 
broad solemn stream fed by the rains of a high and mysterious 
The London “Chronicle” says “We dare not miss 
The “Evening Standard” says “From these mag- 


watershed.” 
a word.” 





A Great Novel 


With which Joseph Conrad_comes into his own 
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nanimous pages breathes the spirit of a man who has lived 
and learnt the lessons of life.” The “Telegraph” says “Mr. 
Conrad’s Masterpiece.” The “Pall Mall Gazette” speaks of 
“the cool tingling simplicity of the author’s diction.” 

What manner of book is this, then, which has so stirred 
our English friends? (Let us not call them phlegmatic, for the 
English reviewer is far more volatile than the American). 
The bare facts of the story seen at first blush are melodramatic. 

Charles Powell, second officer of the merchant-vessel Fern- 
dale, is the narrative focus of the tale, though in Conrad’s 
peculiarly rich and roundabout way of telling we get it all at 
third hand. There is an unnamed chairman who directs and 
marshals the story, repeating it in the words of “Marlow” 
(who may be regarded as Conrad himself). Marlow, however, 
gives the story as he got it from Powell and from the other 
actors. Thus we never come to handgrips with the three cen- 
tral figures: Captain Anthony of the Ferndale, Flora de Bar- 
ral, the “sorrowful wisp of white mist drifting in the com- 
plicated bad dream of existence,” and her father, “the great 
de Barral,” a monument of smooth selfishness who spends seven 
years in jail for swindling. They do not tell their story them- 
selves. We see them in a rich and vivid psychological setting, 
learning their motives and emotions from the subtle interweav- 
ing of their lives with those of others. In other words, the 
story comes to us in the roundabout complex way of life itself. 
There is none of the unnatural simplicity of latter-day fiction. 
The crude method of the cent-a-word tale is to tell you what 
people do, hardly ever do we know why they did it. We know 
why they think they did it, and what other people think about 
it. What John is really like is not nearly so important to us 
as what other people say he is like. We see only his shadow 
on the screen—the shadow he casts when viewed in the strong 
light of some appraising observer. 

All this is very pertinent to Conrad’s technique of tale- 
telling. He plunges in medias res, beginning in the middle of 
the tale by describing Powell’s joy at gaining his Master’s 
certificate and his birth as second mate. The black and dingy 
evening when he comes aboard the Ferndale and is warned 
not to make a noise, as the captain’s wife is abroad, puts us in 
key for the somberness of the story. 

“What's the matter?” I asked rather roughly. ; 

“Nothing! Nothing, Sir,’ he protested. “Only 
the captain and his missus are sleeping on board. She’s a lady 
that mustn’t be disturbed.” 

This struck me as a considerable piece of news— 

This is indeed a considerable piece of news, for it is around 
this pivotal point that the whole story turns. This is the first 
mention of that most pathetic of all heroines, Flora de Barral. 

Somber the story is, but lit up all through with radiant 
flashes of—not wit, but very pungent wisdom. In the remark- 
able little passages of conversational comment between Marlow 
and the unnamed narrator of the tale (these passages, by the 
way, in their philosophic summing-up of the persons of the 
story are as inimitable as the delicious little introductory chap- 
ters in each book of Tom Jones) are many and many a terse 
comm+rt on life, tense with meaning. All through the book 
one must lay it down to whisper—This is written by a man who 
has iived, who has learned some of the secrets of the hearts of 
men. Take this, for instance: 

“Tf women were not a force of nature, blind in strength 
and capricious in its power, they would not be mistrusted. As 





it is one can’t help it. You will say that this force having 
been in the person of Flora de Barral captured by Anthony. 

Why, yes. He had dealt with her masterfully. But 
man has captured electricity, too. It lights him on his way, 
it warms his home, it will even cook his dinner for him—very 
much like a woman. But what sort of conquest would you call 
it? He knows nothing of his captive. He had got to be mighty 
careful what he is about with it. And the greater the demand 
he makes on it in the exultation of his pride the more likely 
it is to turn on him and burn him to acinder. . . . ” 

I have no intention of outlining the tale, though it would 
be fun to take a sharp pencil and a clean sheet of paper and 
map out the salient lines of the action and the strange inter- 
weavings of fate among that group of people. It is only fair 
to leave that to the reader. But as an earnest of the beauty 
and wisdom of the book, let a few brief extracts be quoted: 

“As often happens after a gray daybreak, the sun had 
risen in a warm and glorious splendor above the smooth im- 
mense gleam of the enlarged estuary. Wisps of mist floated 
like trails of luminous dust, and in the dazzling reflections of 
water and vapor, the shores had the murky semi-transparent 
darkness of shadows cast mysteriously from below. Powell, 
who had sailed out of London all his young seaman’s life, told 
me that it was then, in a moment of entranced vision an hour 
or so after sunrise, that the river was revealed to him for all 
time, like a fair face often seen before, which is suddenly per- 
ceived to be the expression of an inner and unsuspected beauty, 
of that something unique and only its own which rouses a pas- 
sion of wonder and fidelity and an unappeasable memory of its 
charm. The hull of the ‘Ferndale’ swung head to the east- 


ward, caught the light, her tall spars and rigging steeped in a 
bath of red-gold, from the waterline full of glitter to the trucks 
slight and gleaming against the delicate expanse of the blue.” 


“A young girl, you know, is something like a temple. You 
pass by and wonder what mysterious rites are going on in 
there? what prayers, what visions? The privileged men, the 
lover, the husband, who are given the key of the sanctuary, 
do not always know how to use it. For myself, without claim, 
without merit, simply by chance, I had been allowed to look 
through the half-opened door.” 


“<What big eyes she has,’ he said to himself amazed. No 
wonder. She was staring at him with all the might of her 
soul awakening slowly from a poisoned sleep, in which it could 
only quiver with pain, but could neither expand nor move. He 
plunged into them breathless and tense, deep, deep, like a mad 
sailor taking a desperate dive from the masthead into the blue 
unfathomable sea so many men have execrated and loved at 
the same time.” 


“For that sort of inertia in woman is always enigmatic 
and therefore menacing. It makes one pause. A woman may 
be a fool, an agitated fool, a too awfully noxious fool, and she 
may even be simply stupid. But she is never dense. She’s 
never made of wood through and through as some men are. 
There is in woman always somewhere a spring. Whatever 
men don’t know about women (and it may be a lot or it may be 
very little) men and even fathers do know that much. And 
that is why so many men are afraid of them.” 


““He’s the sort that’s always chasing some notion or other 
round and round his head just for the fun of the thing.’” 


“ CHANCE” 


385 


“And it was a fine day; a delicious day, with the horror of 
the Infinite veiled by the splendid tent of blue; a day innocently 
bright like a child with a washed face, fresh like an innocent 
young girl, suave in welcoming one’s respects like—like a 
Roman prelate. I love such days. They are perfection for 
remaining indoors. And I enjoyed it temperamentally in a 
chair, my feet up on the sill of the open window, a book in my 
hands and the murmured harmonies of wind and sun in my 
heart making an accompaniment to the rhythms of my author. 
Then looking up from the page I saw outside a pair of gray 
eyes thatched by ragged yellow-white eyebrows gazing at me 
solemnly over the toes of my slippers. There was a grave, 
furrowed brow surmounting that portentous gaze, a brown 
tweed cap set far back on the perspiring head.” 

One could go on quoting ad lib, but these perhaps will give 
some hint of the strangely mingled ingredients of the book- 
tragedy and comedy interwoven, as in life itself. To express 
Conrad’s own attitude there is probably no apter passage than 
this, said of Marlow at the beginning of Chapter four: 

“In the full light of the room I saw in his eyes that slightly 
mocking expression with which he habitually covers up his sym- 
pathetic impulses of mirth and pity before the unreasonable 
complications the idealism of mankind put into the simple but 
poignant problem of conduct on this earth.” 

And then there is this very significant passage, in which 
Conrad speaks of Chance—the blind mysterious randomness that 
haphazards this life of ours: “And if you ask me, how, where- 
fore, for what reason? I will answer you; Why, by chance! 
By the merest chance, as things do happen, lucky and unlucky. 
terrible or tender, important or unimportant; and even things 
which are neither, things so completely neutral in character 
that you would wonder why they do happen at all if you didn’t 
know that they, too, carry in their insignificance the seeds of 
further incalculable chances.” He seems to suggest that there 
is no operator at the switchboard of the universe hearkening 
to our calls. No, it is blind, blind. But then we remember 
the magnificent ending. “Hang it all, for all my belief in 
chance I am not exactly a pagan. . . . ” That is surely 
the supreme and consummate touch in the whole book. And 
let us not forget the cryptic words of Sir Thomas Browne that 
grace the title-page—“Those that hold that all things are gov- 
erned by Fortune had not erred, had they not persisted there.” 

Quite beyond quotation, surely one of the grandest pas- 
sages in modern fiction, is chapter six, with its splendid title— 
“A moonless night, thick with stars above, very dark on the 
water.” 

There is no reader of Chance who will not long remember 
that moonless night. Truly the book is rich in that catharsis, 
that purgative, cleansing quality of great tragedy which Aris- 
totle thought the most valuable strand in the whole human web. 
Against a background of sea and sky and stars Conrad shows 
the giant hand of Chance fumbling in the dark, groping with 
the lives of tiny men and women, setting them athrill with 
intolerable joy and sorrow. 

I remember that Sir Sidney Colvin, talking to a literary 
club in Oxford several years ago, was asked who, among living 
authors, was most worth watching. I remember how vividly 
he spoke of Conrad, telling of his life, his magical mastery of 
English, his Slavic gift of tender brooding. And I remember 
his saying that in his next book Conrad would probably -et 
the seal upon his previous work, would do something so big 
that it must stab the public into realization. 

This prophecy is now fulfilled. 












live without God, and novelists are attempting, not very 

happily, to write novels without religion. The very 
term “a religious novel” is employed contemptuously and im- 
potently by many critics to designate an old-fashioned and 
provincial school of literature. The really great and epoch- 
making and revolutionary and creative novel of this astonish- 
ing period is the novel which limits itself, with becoming 
brutality, to the realism of the lusts of the flesh. Introduce 
into a novel the divine soul of man, and you become second- 
rate. Restrict yourself to “temperament”—a euphemism for 
the animal appetites—and, if you are sufficiently brutal, you 
become a master. 

Now, let it be granted at once that there are many “re- 
ligious novels” which are stupid, tiresome, vulgar and common- 
place. Because a man takes religion into consideration when 
writing a book, it does not follow as the night the day that his 
book will be either interesting or beautiful. Many novels writ- 
ten with what is called a religious atmosphere are beneath the 
notice of serious men. And, on the other hand, innumerab!e 
novels written without any reference to the religious instinct 
are clever, brilliant, amusing, and even formative. But it is 
impossible to think that any novel which ignores religion can 
be a complete and inclusive presentation of human existence. 
Such a book, since man by his very nature is a religious animal, 
must be partial and fragmentary. One may call it realism 
without reality. 

The Christian religion is not only an attitude of mind 
toward the universe, and not only a rule of life for earthly 
experience; it is a rational and demonstrable interpretation of 
human existence. It explains. And without this intelligent 
explanation, life is little more than a blind anarchy. Consider 
the only possible answers of materialism to the foundation 
questions of the human mind: 

How has this visible world come into being? 

By certain obscure but more or less traceable natural laws. 

And these laws? 

We call them laws, but we know nothing about them; 
their origin is unknowable. 

What is the purpose of man on the earth? 

Like the other animals, he is here to eat, drink. and die. 

Is there meaning in life? 

None of which we know. 

And death ends personal identity? 

Absolutely. 

There is no immortality? 

There is no evidence of immortality. 

Man works, then, and suffers, and struggles for mastery 
over himself, to no intelligible purpose. 

If he chooses he may think of posterity. 

Then he may live like a brute without condemnation? 

More or less; but virtue bestows a greater happiness. 

How is that? 

We do not know, except that the body breaks down under 
brutality. 

But a wise and temperate brutality? 

Yes, that is not injurious. 

So that if every individual on the earth lived a life of 
wise and temperate brutality, seeking no one’s good but his 
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own, and doing nothing at all for anybody else in the world 
the human race would be perfectly logical and civilization would 
be perfectly rational? 

So far as we can tell. 

And love in its highest manifestation of self-sacrifice is 
nothing more than a madness? 

It certainly has no basis in reason. 

Compare with this just and unavoidable attitude of the 
honest materialist the attitude of a Christian: The God of all 
grace. Who hath called us unto His eternal glory by Christ 
Jesus, after that ye have suffered awhile, make you perfect, 
’stablish, strengthen, settle you. 

To the Christian, that is to say, nothing is without mean- 
ing. Life has a definite purpose, as his soul has a definite 
creation; and everything that befalls him in his pilgrimage of 
experience from the cradle to the grave, is a reasonable educa- 
tion of his soul. He is conscious of a plan; he is inspired by 
a purpose, and in all the changes and chances of this mortal 
life he is in communion with the Over-Soul. Sorrow comes to 
him, and he bears it with resignation. He is tempted in all 
the frailty of his human nature, but he is given strength to 
rise superior to human nature. He sees pains, suffering, de- 
privation and iniquity among his fellow-creatures, and he la- 
bors in the name of Christ to comfort the sorrowful, to relieve 
the suffering, and to convert the sinner. Faith, hope and 
charity, the three greatest emotions of the soul, belong to him, 
and to him alone. 

Religion, it is evident, explains everything in life, and 
without religion, therefore, everything is inexplicable. In this 
manner, novelists who put religion aside cannot possibly give 
mankind anything except problem novels. Everything in ex- 
istence, without religion, is a problem. Marriage laws are not 
the only problem without religion. Without religion there is 
no rational basis for common honesty. The whole elaborate 
fabric of civilization becomes a screaming Bedlam directly 
religion is driven out of doors. The novelists of to-day are 
particularly solemn about the marriage problem. To-morrow 
a new school of more realistic novelists may be just as serious 
about all the other elementary virtues of civilization. There 
is no reason—without religion—why the world should not 
definitely organize itself for evil. Anarchy is a perfectly 
defensible philosophy if religion is excluded. A materialist 
gifted with a little logic could very easily prove that morality 
is irrational. Morality is the creature of faith in power higher 
than man. If there are no powers higher than man, morality 
is merely a mystical survival of superstition unworthy of a 
scientific age. Without the religious sanction morality has no 
more binding authority than the decrees of millinery or the 
conventions of society. The Ten Commandments become only 
a faded supplement to some archaic publication of Fashion. 
They have no more authority than the crinoline. 

There is a tendency among certain novelists, who perceive 
that without religion life is logically nothing more than anarchy, 
to feel their way towards some new form of religion; and this, 
perhaps, is the most significant feature of modern literature. 
The future historian, examining the evidences of our period, 
will, I think, dwell upon this significant and rather pathetic 
tendency. There is a feeling among literary men that the 




































Christian religion, as it is presented to the world by the various 
churches, is inadequate and vain. They are conscious of in- 
tellectual difficulties. Their knowledge of science is not pro- 
found, and they are obsessed by the vague conviction that “Dar- 
winism” represents the absolute fact of origins, so far as we 
can understand them. Moreover, they feel that Christianity has 
not fulfilled its purpose. They regard it as a failure. And 
so, sadly and wearily, they strive to give men some new attitude 
of mind wherewith to comfort the agonies of sorrow and death; 
they preach, as it were, the resignation of Christ without the 
ecstasy of the resurrection; they endeavor to cultivate the 
courage of Stoicism with the paralyzing hauntings of Hamlet. 

Out of this disquiet and unrest some good may eventually 
come to humanity, but I do not think it will be the establishment 
of a new religion. It seems to me that none of the great 
novelists of our period, Russian, French, German, American 
and English, are likely to give humanity—I say this in all 
seriousness—a truer, a nobler and a more uplifting religion 
than Christ’s religion. If it appear immediately and strikingly 
that to compare any novelists, however great and earnest, with 
the founder of the Christian religion is manifestly absurd and 
unfair, then my case is made out that we must not look for 
the establishment of a new religion from these clever writers. 
but must rather return to a study of that sublime and wonder 
ful Being with whom no human comparison is seemly. If 
Christ is so unique, matchless and incomparable, is it not cer- 
tain that we must go back to Him for religion, and not forward 
with our unrestful novelists to discover a new religion? 

And this is the point I wish to make. Christ is the Light 
of the World. He is not only the Light of the sad and sorrow- 
ful, the poor and obscure, the sinful and the wretched, but the 
Light of the rational man, the Light of the intellectuals, the 
Light of the novelist. You cannot make a division of sacred 
and secular. You cannot have religious books and art books. 
You cannot have a weekday literature and a Sunday literature. 
Christ is the Light of the World. 





APRIL 


By Emma Eve Gardner 
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Until novelists acknowledge this universal illumination 
of Christ, their novels must be as transitory as newspapers, 
and the effect of their work must inevitably be to deepen unrest. 
It is against them that we may bring our charge of “pro- 


vincialism” and “parochialism” and littleness. They are at- 
tempting to write of life without the central sun of life. They 
are concerned with odds and ends, scraps and fragments, rags 
and tatters, not with the garment of existence. The explana- 
tion has been given; but they prefer the riddle. The door 
has been opened, but they are still examining the walls of the 
prison. They are presented with the freedom of the City of 
God, but they choose to inhabit the semi-detached villa of a 
jerry-built suburb. 

Those novelists who feel that they cannot adequately tell 
any story of human life without the explanation of religion 
must be very careful and very honest in their work; they must 
see that they really and earnestly believe what they write, and 
they must never present religion save as Christ Himself pre- 
sented it—as something overwhelmingly serious but irresistibly 
attractive. Much harm has been done, incalculable harm, by 
sordid and shameful writers who have employed religion merely 
as a dodge, or who have made religion so different a thing 


from the religion of Christ as to render it odious and trivial 


in the eyes of men. The “religious novel” has earned a bad 
name, and not without reason. But a school of writers will 
yet come to show civilization that it cannot live safely without 
God, and to show that without religion all narratives of humar 
life must of necessity be incomplete. I feel sure that this 
new school of writers will arise, because it is so manifest that 
disaster must overwhelm civilization without God, so certain 
that public neglect will extinguish the novelists who have noth- 
ing to give the world save the burden of problems. 

The novel to be born of this period of disquiet and gloom 
is the novel of happiness and beauty, the novel of security and 
charm, the novel of faith, hope and charity 


, the novel of a 
Christian Rennaissance. 
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TOUCH of color on the hill, 
A And beds of daisies everywhere, 


And lovely April comes to fill 


A fickle maiden shy and sweet, 


With blossoms breath enamored air. 


All beauty wakes in her bright smiles, 
And we see the print of her feet 


Where the new-born primrose beguiles. 


In woods and by the chiming brook 


She spreads the flower-gems of earth, 
And everywhere our eyes may look 


Fresh blooms of beauty come to birth. 


Oh, April maiden sweet and shy, 


Thy jeweled pathway shines and gleams, 
And glad with song is earth and sky 


Just waked from winter’s mirthless dreams. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. FARIS, D.D. 
VI. The Purity of Inwardness 


“The husbandman sows wheat and tares come up with it; 
but when the husbandman sows tares, where shall men look for 
the bread of life?” 


HOSE who have read Harold Begbie’s Twice-Born Men 
I will agree that he is not a pessimist. He says of him- 
self: “I have dreamed so many dreams, I have clung 
so spontaneously and so passionately to optimism, I have hatea 
so honestly, and so contemptuously the cynic, the scoffer and 
the pessimist, and in myself, at the very center of my being, 1 
am still so conscious of joy in existence, so grateful for the gift 
of life, that 1 cannot think, I will not believe, there is no an- 
swer, no clear and solving answer to this question’’—a question 
which he states in his latest book, The Crisis of Morals, with an 
impassioned zeal that compels the attention of his readers: 

“But why, why is man not happier, nobler, diviner, after 
the immense effort of humanity to lift up its head and behold 
the stars? Why is life not more beautiful, more dignified’ 
Why is vulgarity such a power? Why has ugliness got so tight 
a hold upon us?” 

With like vigor he thus prepares the way for the answer 
to his own question: 

“Look where you will the spirit of ‘I myself’ is paramount. 
Life exists for Me. All the dim eons behind have toiled to pro- 
duce Me: this brief moment in the eternal duration of time is 
only an opportunity for My pleasure and My ease. Give Me 
My rights. Stand clear of My Way. I want, and I will have.” 


But does not this seem a serious indictment to bring against 


life when conditions have been so much improved? As Mr. 
Begbie owns: “Almost every inhumanity against which Dick- 
ens hurled the scorn of his impetuous soul, the abolition of 
which he surely thought would bring heaven to earth, has been 
abolished; . the dreams of the nineteenth century re- 
formers are realized, and more than realized; drunk- 
enness is no longer a scandal of national life, disreputable con- 
duct in public is no longer tolerated; everywhere 
there is a wonderful spirit of kindness and good nature, making, 
if not for brotherhood, at least for charity and tolerance.” 

But an awful danger still threatens society—a danger so 
great that these alleviations of trying conditions, great as they 
are, are lost sight of. This danger Mr. Begbie states in words 
used centuries ago by an Eastern seer: 

“Where women are honored, the divinities are complacent: 
where they are despised, it is useless to pray to God.” 

Then he proceeds to enforce his quotation by saying: 
“Woman is the secret; man’s attitude to woman the decisive fact 
of human life. We have been like a musician who attempts 
to tighten the strings of his violin without attention to the 
bridge. We have tightened, we are still laboring to tighten, the 
string of education, the string of science, the string of phy- 
sical development, the strings of political and religious effi- 
ciency. But we have forgotten to examine the position of the 
bridge over which all these strings pass, on which they rest, and 
without which they can produce only discord. We have for- 
gotten Woman, leaving out of account the very bridge of life.” 

Of course society does take account of woman, in a way. 
But she is not given her rightful place—the place which God 
intended her to occupy. 

“Have you ever considered”—asks this modern prophet who 
calls us to halt and think soberly and diligently—“have you ever 
considered that it is not poetical exaggeration nor rhetorical 
hyperbole to speak of woman with something of the same rev- 


erence as we employ to speak even of God? ‘Earth’s noblest 
thing,’ ‘the holiest thing alive,—these are not empty phrases; 
they are the only rightful tribute men can pay to the mother of 
mortality. Woman in her purity, her mystery, her inmost 
sanctity is earth’s noblest thing, the holiest thing alive.” 

Mr. Begbie knows that of course there will not be lacking 
those who seek to answer his argument by pointing to degraded 
and trivial women, women who have been lowered by contact 
with degraded men. But he asks us to forget these and think 
of Woman who is “the source of existence, the mother of the 
ages. She stands at the beginning of time, on the dirt and 
drift of subsiding chaos, in the first dawn of emerging beauty, 
with a child at her breast, and to be the mother of humanity, to 
feel for ever through the lips of that child at her breast the 
giving of herself to the purposes of God, this was, this is, and 
this ever shall be, at once the ministry of Woman and the con- 
secration of humanity.” 

Now how shall the world face the issue, disarm the enemy 
that threatens the wellbeing of society, and rise to its oppor- 
tunities? There is only one way: “To restore Woman to her 
throne, to crown her afresh with honor and reverence, is almost 
to bring the Kingdom of Heaven to this troubled earth.” 

Does this seem an impossible task? Again the optimism 
of the author is triumphant, for he says: “Nor need men de- 
spair of such a consummation, saying that the thing is a vis- 
ionary’s dream. No revolution is needed for this coronation of 
Woman; our business is a return to nature, a return to God, a 
change in the attitude of man’s mind.” 

It is not a change in Woman that must be sought, Man 
“must set himself to change his own attitude of mind toward 
the sensitive, answering, receptive and impressionable creature 
in whom God and all things find response. If life is to 
be better and grander, women must be better and grander; and 
for women to be better and grander man must desire them to 
be better and grander. Women will be what men wish them 
to be.” 

If man’s attitude toward woman remains unchanged, “the 
end will be that chief horror which has affrighted philosophy 
and terrified religion. It will be a world organized for evil.” 
So the Church must recognize that “impurity is the chief dis- 
ease of the age,” and the Church, as the physician of humanity, 
“must organize all her forces not for its suppression, but for 
its extirpation.” 

Christ emphasized the paramount importance of purity 
when he insisted, not merely on outward purity, but on heart 
purity. This insistence of Christ on “the purity of inwardness 
is as greatly a teaching of social reform as of the religious life.” 

The needed transformation can come only through the 
religion of Christ. The idea of impurity must be expelled by 
the idea of purity. The Church must insist on Purity as the 
rock of character. In instituting “a national crusade in the 
name of Christ and for the sake of humanity,” “the Church 
should seek the assistance of the politician and the man of 
science in such legislation as shall prevent the machinations of 
immorality.” The Church must “reveal to mankind that the 
life of the spirit is the joyful and the adventurous life, that 
whereas the life of the flesh and the life of the mind have an 
end, the life of the spirit is endless.” 

Then the hearts of men will be full of lasting joy, for 
they will be learning the meaning of the beatitude, “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” 





Chat from a Bookstore 


By Virginia Smith Cowper 


Reminiscences of a bookseller, with a review of the field of current literature 


ITH the coming of each Spring, there appears si- 

W multaneously, radiant sunshine, flowers, gentle 

zephyrs and Wanderlust. Although all Nature’s 

gifts are making insistent demands upon our notice, they can- 

not dim the thought of our yearly holiday, during which we 
may wander where and how we will. 

It is no uncommon sight to see folks, at the first call of the 
robin, gather about them time tables, sailing dates and Baedek- 
ers, for those whose duty it is to make a living find almost as 
much pleasure in anticipating their vacations as they do in the 
enjoyment of them when they really come. 

Each year has brought its own books of travel to 
add to the delight of vacationists, but recently there has been 
published a book quite different, and which will make a direct 
appeal to the traveler who wishes to keep away from the hack- 
neyed itinerary which includes Paris, Berlin, London and Rome. 

Robert Shackleton, in Unvisited Places of Old Europe, sug- 
gests instead of the beaten path, some of the places he dis- 
covered, tucked away in various corners of the countries across 
the sea. He tells of the folk-lore and of the people who in- 
habit the Scilly Islands, of their despot, Mr. Smith, and how 
these same islands were turned from an awful, deadly mass 
of rock into a beautiful garden whose flowers supply the prin- 
cipal cities of Europe. Years ago the folk gathered once a 
year and prayed to St. Warna for weeks, for they had no 
means of livlihood except when some great ship was dashed 
to pieces on their treacherous coast. Now all is changed; a 
more peaceable people can scarcely be imagined. 

Mr. Shackleton tells how one man redeemed these islands, 
and it makes very interesting reading. 

We go to many places, up rivers, and over mountains, and 
find much enjoyment in the quaint towns. 

The author is endowed with a precious gift—sentiment. He 
has caught the humor and its pathos of many situations, and 
therein lies much of the charm of the book. 

The visit to Liechtenstein was quite an important one, so 
important that the mayor, who represents the prince, called 
upon him, and welcomed the first American to that principality. 

Here Johann the second, one of the richest princes of 
Europe, with estates of two thousand square miles, rules over 
a little spotless principality with a loving hand. The whole 
place only covers sixty-eight square miles, and the people are 
happy with their little government and the absence of national 
debt. 

One day the author traveled over to Switzerland and vis- 
ited Appenzell, which, with St. Gaul, is the heart of the em- 
broidery industry there. The people were courteous ‘and anx- 
ious to greet a stranger, for visitors are rare. At that time 
they were working on handkerchiefs sent from Belfast and 
which were destined to go to our own Chicago. 

One man had never seen an American. He knew only 
four American names, and to quote from the book, “He knew 
' of New York and Chicago; he knew Marshalfield (pronounced 
as one word) and Zhonvannamakker!” 

This book is well worth having if you do your traveling on 
a giant liner or in a cozy chair before a bright fire. In either 
case it will be found an informing and delightfully entertaining 
volume. 

Much of the pleasure of European travel is lost if we do 
not understand the builder’s art. There has just been pub- 
lished Architecture Shown to Children, by Gladys Wynne. This 


is a neat little volume illustrated with drawings and from 
photographs. 

Has your own or your child’s education been neglected on 
this point? Does the average child know the difference be- 
tween a Greek Corinthian Column and a Greek Ionic Column? 
Does the average adult know a flying buttress, a dog tooth orna- 
ment or Corbel Tables? If not, get this book and see how 
much real pleasure as well as profit will be yours in a short 
time. 


From Unvisited Places of Old England 


There have been several good novels this year, and the 
one which stands out clearly in my mind it The Substance of 
His House, by Ruth Holt Boucicault. 

This is a book which is going to appeal to women, because 
it tells the plain unvarnished truth. That is not always pleas- 
ant. In this case it concerns the quality of man’s love. 

That women are more constant and truer to their obliga- 
tions than men we all know, and Mrs. Boucicault has woven a 
fine, clean story around this theme. Mary is a beautiful char- 
acter, but it seems so sad that, as in real life, her “sweetness 
is wasted on the desert air.” 

There are many good characters in the book, the gentle 
old Duke, the skeptical Duchess and Ben Baldwin, the loyal 
American. This is a book which will give as much pleasure at 
the second reading as at the first—which cannot be said of 
many novels of to-day, but it leaves the same impression the 
second time as at the first, that for deep, keen sacrifice there 
is nothing that can parallel a woman’s love. 

Stories of the stage seem to be very popular of late, and 
a good one added to the already goodly list is The Clutch of 
Circumstance, by Leighton Graves Osmun. It deals with a 
young woman who has to look about for employment to support 
herself and her husband, who is desperately ill. It is the 
problem of the untrained woman looking for work and she 
soon realizes that the search is almost hopeless. Then she 
meets Lory, who is a real delight, always witty and optimistic, 
and her life begins to change. We pass with her from dire 
failure to brilliant success, but only to find that the husband 
for whom she worked so diligently, being restored to health, 
becomes suspicious of her success and turns away from her. 

The characters are well drawn, and every time we meet 
Lory we are glad, because of her philosophy and her devotion 
to her protege. 





The Writer's Workshop 


A Section Devoted to the Interest of the Young Writer 


Conducted by James Melvin Lee 
W hat kind of stories do the editors want? 


A little chat about editorial needs in fiction 


may be compared to those of Wall Street. Gilt edge 

paper is quoted on the New York Stock Exchange at 
prices which vary but slightly from day to day. In a like 
manner the MSS. of the best writers are listed in editorial 
offices at so much per word. By a little stretch of the imagina- 
tion one can picture a literary exchange where the stories of 
Kipling, Doyle, London, Merwin, Chester, Davis, Hughes, etc., 
are quoted with “bids” and “askeds” of editors and writers. 
Possibly the par value in such an exchange would be one cent 
a word. It is needless to remark that the paper of all the 
writers just mentioned would be listed way above par. 

Wall Street has also another market known as the Curb. 
On the “curb” of the “street” are sold such kinds of paper as 
fail to meet the requirements of the Stock Exchange and hence 
are not listed in its quotations. Grub Street, too, has its Curb. 
This department, conducted as it is in the interest of the be- 
ginner, will concern itself chiefly with the “unlisted” securities 
in the form of unsolicited MSS. of the young writer. 

What gives a MS. value? The answer to this question 
will tell the beginner why his MS. always comes back. Its 
continued rejection by editors indicates it has no value. Arthur 
T. Vance, formerly editor of “The Woman’s Home Companion”’ 
and now editor of “The Pictorial Review,” speaks not only for 
himself, but also for all editors when he gives this rule to each 
new member of his staff authorized to purchase material: 
“Every accepted MS. must be interesting.” Herein lies its 
value to the editor. 

Recently I asked a managing editor of a well-known pub- 
lication what he considered the most common fault with the 
MSS. he rejected. He replied with one word, “Uninteresting.” 
Later, he added, “Every other fault may be remedied in the 
editorial rooms, but that fault cannot be remedied, and the 
article or story must go back. The average writer, particu- 
larly the average beginner, does not seem to have anything 
fresh to say—anything that stands for experience or person- 
ality. Plots, forms of expression, style, ideas, all are hundrum. 
Often when I am asked to criticise manuscripts I venture to 
give this criticism, which of course is the most deadly con- 
demnation possible, though I do not believe that many of my 
correspondents realize it.” The ethics of journalism will de- 
mand one of these days that the magazine editor take off his 
rejection slip the words, “read with interest.” 


Modern Fashions in Magazine Writing 


How may an article be made interesting?—that is the ques- 
tion. By way of an answer let us pick up from the work 
bench some blue prints of successful craftsmen. 

Print I. Dramatized Fact. Following the instruction 
given in Print I the abstract is turned into the concrete. The 
heavy, dry-as-dust, old “North American Review” essay is made 
by the help of this blue print into the human interest article 
of the modern magazine. 

By way of illustration, let us consider the conditions ob- 
taining in the unskilled labor market. The old-fashioned article 
would have told us the number of such men out of work. An 
asterisk would probably have referred us to some bulletin of 


Gm STREET has many customs and practices which 


the Department of Labor. Different authorities would be cited 
to show conditions in various trades, etc. 

Print I pictures Bill Smith making the rounds of his city 
in an attempt to get a job. Figure 1 shows him at the enm- 
ployment office of Contractor A who is digging the subway 
for the city. He is the forty-eleventh man to be turned away 
and it is not yet noon—so the boss says. Figure 2 shows him 
in the coal yards of B. & Co. where he is number .043 on the 
waiting list. Interested? See Figure 3. Don’t forget that the 
ledger of the Department of Labor says that there are such 
and such a number of Bill Smiths in the country. 

Literary workers for “The Saturday Evening Post” are 
especially fond of this blue print. 

Print II. Incident and Comment. This blue print calls 
for a mixture of the concrete and the abstract in the ratio of 
1 to 6. Let us suppose the building material is furnished by 
child labor. Figure 1, Section a shows little tots stringing 
beans for a canning factory in Central New York. Exhibit A 
is the actual photograph. Figure 1, Section b is an inspector's 
eye-view of children in all the canning factories of the State. 
Figure 2, Section a shows little boys picking slate out of the 
shutes in a Pennsylvania coal breaker. Exhibit B is the actual 
photograph. Figure 2, Section b is a summary of similar con- 
ditions in other mines. Figure 3 takes one to the cotton mills 
of the South. 

In other words, a picture is flashed before the reader to 
be supplemented with facts until he begins to lose interest and 
then another picture is thrown on the screen. 

Print II is often employed in the workshops of writers 
trained by S. S. McClure. 

Print III. Personal Impression. To be strictly accurate, 
possibly I should call Print III, not a blue print, but a photo- 
graph. It is not, however, the print of the commercial photog- 
rapher who sets up his camera in the most convenient location, 
squeezes the bulb, and then develops the plate with a solution 
always kept in stock on his shelves. It is rather the print of 
the artist who looks at the subject from all possible angles and 
then selects the spot for his camera that best brings to the fore- 
ground the object upon which he focuses his lens and that best 
sets off in suitable background the object to which he wants to 
call attention. In developing the negative he tones down the 
high lights and brings out the details in the shadows. Then 
he selects the paper for the print that will give just the right 
atmosphere he wants in the picture. Possibly he may cover his 
printing frame with tissue paper lest the action of the light 
be too rapid. But the finished product is a work of art. 

The personal impression kind of article is the hardest of 
all to write. Yet, strange to say, it is the kind most often 
attempted by the young writer. He who does this kind of 
work must have the “Sharp Eyes” which John Burroughs de- 
scribes in his charming essay of that name. The ambitious 
beginner will do well to study the personal impression articles 
of Walter Pritchard Eaton. He knows how to use sharp-edged 
tools. 

Combinations. Skilled literary workers seldom follow any 
print exclusively, but usually employ a combination. Take the 
article “Bryan Rides Behind,” by George Harvey, in the March 















number of “The North American Review.” (Selected becausa 
this number will probably still be on the reading table of al- 
most every public library and because the article has been so 
extensively syndicated among newspapers that doubtless many 
have already read it.) 

The literary test tube shows that it is chiefly a personal 
impression. Yet note how Colonel Harvey, not only in the 
title, but also in the opening paragraphs, has dramatized his 
facts. He even dramatized his assertion that Colonel Roosevelt 
is in South America. 

On the other hand, do not overlook the fact that he has 
employed the incident and comment blue print. Read again 
“What One Little Girl Did” when she recited, “The Lips that 
Touch Liquor Shall Never Touch Mine,” and then look for the 
comment. 

Watch Colonel Harvey flash on the screen the advertise- 
ment of Colonel Bryan as a Chautauqua speaker. Possibly in 
no way would you have been willing to give heed to the com- 
ment that follows. 

By way of conclusion observe the dramatic skill with which 
Colonel Harvey ends his article. Literally and figuratively he 
shoves Colonel Bryan to the center of the stage. P. S. The 
endorsement of the technique is not necessarily an endorsement 
of the article. 

Space forbids—if you don’t believe it ask the editor of 
Book News MoONTHLY—telling at this time why short stories 
come back to writers. This, with apologies to Kipling, must 
be another story. In view of what has been said about the 
magazine articles, however, almost any one ought to be able 
to guess why. In the meantime, the young writer should study 
carefully several articles in current magazines. He should 
try, in each instance, to make on paper a duplicate blue print 
of that employed by the successful author. However rough 
may be the first attempts, such work is worth the time and 
labor spent. Only in this way will the beginner be able to 
profit by later discussions of blue prints. 


Sophisticated Stories 


EVERAL readers have asked just what was meant by 
S “sophisticated stories” mentioned in this department last 

month as belonging to that kind of fiction which many edi- 
tors do not “read with interest.” Here is the reply from one 
editor who rejects on the spot all stories of that kind: “Possibly 
I can best define the term by illustration. The type of sophis- 
ticated story we most object to is that in which the author 
writes down to his readers, sacrificing sincerity of presenta- 
tion to the pleasure of being a little toplofty and cynical! 
toward the characters he presents. Another type we object 
to is the story that consists of very little real plot or character 
work wrapped round and round and round in a lot of words 
by the author in an attempt to appear clever, witty, etc.—a 
sort of surface cleverness. A third type, of course, is a story 
whose material or style is simply too involved or subtle to 
reach the majority of the reading public.” 


The Literary Market in England 


PEAKING of the literary market and the opportunities 
S for the young writer in England, Walter Grierson re- 

marked recently in a newspaper interview: “In the 
English magazines of the better class the average rate for 
fiction is from $20 to $50 a thousand words. There is a great 
scarcity of good stories now. There seems to be no new writ- 
ers of ability, and the established ones, like Arnold Bennett, 
are spending their time writing plays.” 
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For the benefit of young writers it may be said in passing 
that Mr. Grierson is general manager of George Newnes’ Ltd. 
which publishes “The Strand Magazine,” “The Grand Maga- 
zine,” “The Wide World Magazine,” ete. 

As a sort of addendum to what I said last month about 
sex stories, I want to quote a few words more from Mr. Grier- 
son’s interview. “What we want in England is a writer who 
will keep away from morbid studies of sex relationship, who 
will keep away also from sentimentality. We want some one 
who will write stories containing vivid character studies, in- 
teresting plots, and strong emotional appeal. If you have 
such a writer, send him over to England.” 

Cleanliness seems to be next to editorial goodness in maga- 
zine fiction, not only in this country, but also in England. 


Enclosing the Stamped and Addressed 


Envelope 
Ts writer who does not enclose stamps in sending a 





short story to an editor thereby practically admits that 
the MS. has no value. Usually the editor holds the 
same opinion. 

Slipping in a stamped and addressed envelope when send- 
ing an MS. has some advantage over merely enclosing return 
postage. In the former case, should a MS. be found “not quite 
suited to the immediate wants of the editor” a rejection slip 
can be enclosed. All the office boy has to do is to seal and 
mail the story or article back to the writer. In the latter, 
under the same condition, an envelope will have to be addressed 
and then sent to the mailing room to be stamped before it 
can be turned over to the office boy to mail. 

In some editorial rooms stenographers use their spare 
time in addressing envelopes for rejected MSS. Hence there 
may be considerable delay in posting even after a decision has 
been rendered. The prompt return of a MS. may mean an 
opportunity for a quick sale to another publication—especially 
if the article or story be timely. 


Chips and Shavings 


ROM the workshop of Edna Ferber, the creator of Emma 
McChesney, comes the following bit of interesting and 


helpful information: “If a story doesn’t flow right and 
you don’t think it is going to jell, don’t be discouraged. Just 
put it in the melting pot again, add more sugar, and boil. 
Short story writing is one of the hardest jobs I ever tackled, 
just drudgery and painful work at the typewriter, but the 
beauty of it is getting an idea and nourishing it, as one would 
a flower, until the story blossoms out in completed form.” 


x * * 


I don’t know whether the late O. Henry ever made jelly or 
baked a loaf of bread, but I can vouch for the truthfulness of 
this little yarn. Mr. Porter was once asked how he was able 
to sell his MSS. so easily. He replied: “I take just ordinary 
dough, knead it, roll it, and then bake simply a common loaf. 
When I take it out of the oven, I stick a lot of raisins on it. 
The raisins make the editors bite.” The young writer would 
do well to study the short stories of O. Henry, making a special 
point to look for the “raisins.” Often they are of the epi- 
gramatic brand. 

A good method to follow in the analetic analysis of fiction 
may be found outlined in detail in “Studying the Short Story” 
(Hinds & Noble), by J. Berg Esenwein, editor of “Lippincott’s 
Magazine.” 


The Chi one Hour 


The Story of Moses 


Part I. 
By Norma Bright Carson 


OU can scarcely imagine anything 

Y so cruel as a king who would say 

that every baby boy born in a 
certain part of his kingdom should be 
killed. In China they kill girl babies, 
but it all sounds very dreadful to us to 
whom a new baby is the sweetest and 
most precious thing on earth. 

Way back in Bible days, however, in 
the time I have been telling you about, 
there was a wicked king. He lived in 
Egypt, in the country to which Joseph 
was taken by the men who bought him 
from his brothers, and where Joseph later 
became a ruler. You know all about that 
part of it, for I have told you how 
Joseph’s father, Jacob, came with all 
his household to live in Egypt. There 
were many people in this household of 
Jacob, for his twelve sons were getting 
married one by one and having more 
sons and daughters. It was not so long 
before the Children of Israel, as the 
children of Jacob were called, were al- 
most enough to make a little nation in 
themselves. The way they increased did 
not please the king of Egypt. For 
Joseph died and the king who honored 
Joseph was also dead and there was a 
new King. He cared nothing about what 
Joseph had done, but he did think that 
very soon these Hebrews would get too 
strong for him. They might even try 
to take his kingdom from him. So he 
determined to make slaves of them, op- 
pressing them, and making them work 
as hard as he possibly could. At last he 
became so much afraid of the way they 
were growing in numbers that he sent 
out an order that every boy baby born 
in an Israelite household must at once 
be put to death. 

Now how do you think your father and 
mother would feel if they were told to 
put your new little brother to death? 


They would rather die themselves, as you 
know. But the poor Israelites could do 
nothing, for the King had a great power 
over them. They could, however, pray to 
the God of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob and ask Him to let them go away 
from this land they hated. And now I 
will tell of the way God answered that 
prayer. 

One day there was a little boy born in 
the house of one of the Israelites. His 
mother had made up her mind that he 
should not die. So she hid him away as 
long as she could, and then, when she 
knew that she would be discovered, she 
made a plan to save him altogether. She 
went down to the river and got a lot of 
tall grasses. These she wove into a firm 
little basket. The basket she lined with 
something soft, and then she laid the 
baby in it. After which she took the 
basket down to the river’s edge and set 
it in the water, where the thick weeds 
held it in a way that kept it out of view. 

The woman had another child, a little 
girl of about eleven, and she sent her 
early in the morning to watch the basket 
and see what happened to it. And this 
is what happened: The daughter of the 
king used to come down each morning to 
take her bath. On this particular morn- 
ing she came as usual and with her were 
several of her maidens. They got ready 
to get into the water, when suddenly 
one of them caught sight of the basket. 
She ran forward to look at it, and when 
she saw the baby, she called the Princess 
and the rest to come and see it, too. And 
it was such a beautiful baby and looked 
so fresh and sweet and cunning, that the 
Princess said she would take it back to 
the palace and bring it up as her own 
son. 

Now the sister of the baby saw and 
heard all this, so she came running up 


and said that she knew of a Hebrew 
woman who would nurse the baby if the 
Princess wanted her. The Princess was 
glad to hear this and sent the little girl 
for the nurse. In this way the baby’s 
own mother became his nurse. 

The baby’s name was Moses, and he 
grew up like a king’s son. But always 
his heart was drawn towards his own 
people, and when he saw how the Egyp- 
tians treated them he felt very bad. One 
day he went out and saw an Egyptian 
knock a Hebrew down, and then Moses 
lost his temper and struck the Egyptian. 
He struck harder than he intended to, 
and the man died. Then Moses had to 
run away for fear the King would pun- 
ish him. 

But God was looking after Moses, and 
when he came away from the land of 
Egypt He sent him a vision and a mes- 
sage. And the message was this: That 
Moses was to be the great leader who 
should help the Israelites to escape out 
of the land of Egypt. It would, however, 
take some time for this to be brought to 
pass, for God intended to try Moses and 
also to put the King to some tests. 

In obedience to God Moses went to 
the King and asked that the Israelites 
be permitted to leave the country. Phar- 
aoh promised that they might, but when 
they prepared to start he stopped them. 
Then God told Moses that he would send 
plagues on the land of Egypt and He did 
so. But with each plague Pharaoh would 
promise that they might go, and then 
when Moses asked God to take the plague 
away, Pharaoh broke his word and said 
that they could not go. God sent locusts 
to destroy the crops of grain; He sent 
darkness that made the land black as 
pitch at noonday; He sent diseases that 
killed the cattle. But Pharaoh kept on 
promising and taking back his promise. 
So at last God said that He would make 
Pharaoh let the people go. And then it 
came about that in the dead of night an 
angel went into every Egyptian house 
and wherever there was an eldest son 
he died. Even the King’s son died, and 
when the morning came there was great 





V?RIL’S such a funny month, 
A All mixed with rain and snow! 
The showers come before you know. 
And just as soon are done. 


The Story of Moses 


(Concluded) 


sorrow through all the land. Thereupon 
Pharaoh begged Moses to take the 
people away. So the Israelites took every- 
thing they possessed and went out from 
the land. God told Moses just where 
they should go, for now He was ready 
to keep His word to Abraham and Isaac, 
and establish the nation of the Jews. 
The land that had been Abraham’s God 
would now give them for their own, only 
they would have to live through a great 
many experiences before they should 
reach this land. But God would always 
tell Moses what to do and where to lead 
them, and He Himself would act as their 
guide, for He went with them, in the 
daytime in a cloud, and at night in a 
pillar of fire which floated ahead of them. 

God told Moses that the people must 
obey Him very exactly. They thought 
they could do this without any trouble. 
But the Israelites were very much like 
real children, even though most of them 
were grown up. They knew that God 
was their Father, and that He knew what 
was best for them, but they often wanted 
to go their own way instead of God’s 
way. We shall see what came to pass 
as a result. 
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For gometimes when I walk along, 
phil lifted high, 
old my hand and not a drop 


Is falling from the sky. 
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The Children’s Bookshelf 


Nancy in the Wood. By Marion Bryce. 
John Lane Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

A little book of stories about birds and 
flowers. It tells of what a small girl 
found in the wood, and of the things she 
learned about her “finds.” A novel form 
of nature study—excellently done, and 
cleverly illustrated. 

Woodland Party, A. By Harrriet 
Eunice Hawley. Cupples & Leon Com- 
pany. 

This is one of the most delightful of 
the newer juveniles. In a catchy form 
of verse the author tells about a little 
girl who lived on the edge of a wood and 
had to depend for companionship upon 
the people in her books. One day she 
conceived the plan of having a party for 
all the folks in Mother Goose and sent 
out an invitation as follows: 


My dearest Mother Goose, 
I want my friends from story books 
Of high and low degree, 
Please come to-morrow afternoon 
And stay till after tea. 


In response to this invitation they all 
come, from Jack and Jill to Little Miss 
Muffett, and drink their small hostess’ 
health. It is a gay woodland party and 
it is most entertainingly pictured in color. 


My Human Heart 


O 


By Alexander K. Anderson 


HEART of mine, be true tho’ doubts assail thee! 


We two must strive together for the right. 
Keep pure thy hidden depths and do not fail me, 
Or else we lose the fight. 


I dare not always follow where thou leadest, 
For impulse sways thee oft where danger lies; 

But back to safety if “The Voice” thou heedest 
As shoreward flow the tides. 


And tho’ I must press on o’er thorn and boulder, 

Where faith and hope lead upward through the years; 
I cannot cast thee from me or grow colder, 

Tho’ through thee come my tears. 


Together we must pass beyond the portal, 
And blend in one as earth and spirit part; 
For well I know that what shall rise immortal 

Will be my human heart. 
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The Red Room* 


HIS story contains the usual Strindberg elements,—a 
I mixture of satire, pathos and pessimism. It is a clear 
and brilliant picture of the vicissitudes of a colony of 
artists and journalists in Stockholm and evidently draws upon 
the author’s own varied experiences. Falk, the hero of the 
story, is a young man who relinquishes a post under the gov- 
ernment to try his fortunes in the hazardous field of literature. 
He is the kind of man that Strindberg is fond of portraying— 
a sensitive soul, unused to the rough buffetings of the world, 
and striving in vain to reconcile the common, ugly facts of life 
with an over-wrought idealism. The Red Room is the nightly 
meeting place of the ragged, artistic circle into which Falk 
wanders,—an apartment in a “salon” where the motley com- 
pany of Bohemians hold their revels. 

Contact with life in the rough does for Falk what it has 
done for many another. He becomes disillusioned; his ideals 
gradually fade, and his uncompromising attitude toward what 
is vulgar and mean finally ends in a harmless propensity to 
exercise his gife of satire. We behold him at last contentedly 
returning to his prosaic occupation in the government service, 
and wedded to a school mistress, quite unlike the lady of his 
youthful poetic dreams. 

Strindberg has elsewhere depicted the man who succumbs 
to his environment. In this story he is principally concerned 
with the man, who, though at war with his surroundings, 
finally becomes reconciled to them and so survives. Such, how- 
ever, is not the fate of all of the characters, for Olle Montanus 
illustrates the type that gives up the unequal fight—in other 
words, he refuses to adapt himself, to accept things as they 
are—and he perishes. 

There are pictures in this story drawn with savage energy; 
there are studies of the human soul which probe to the depths. 
And yet, with all his bitterness, Strindberg has an imagination 
healthier by far than most of the writers who deal with the 
social ills of the day. He speaks of evil, but he avoids filth, 
and back of his mocking smile there seems to lurk the presence 
of one who has unbounded sympathy for everything human. 


Albert S. Henry. 


The Precipicet 


UT of the mass of new experiences and theories and 
O problems confronting the thoughtful woman to-day 

comes this crystallization of many of them in wonder- 
fully clear and significant form. As a direct and extremely 
interesting presentation of certain social phenomena Mrs. 
Peattie’s story of the young Chicago girl should be read very 
widely, for of its illuminating and suggestive ideas many are 
here stated for—I think—the first time. 


*The Red Room. By August Strindberg. Authorized trans- 
lation by Ellie Schleussner. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


+The Precipice. By Elia W. Peattie. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 











We enter into the experiences of a young woman just out 
of the University of Chicago, living in a community which de- 
mands social service of her and presents opportunities for 
great and growing usefulness. As she becomes interested and 
active in child-welfare work she faces also the invitation that 
Life offers her to love, marriage and motherhood. Thus, in a 
fresh re-statement, we see worked out the struggle between 
“career” (selfless, and of the utmost value to society) and 
domesticity; for Kate Barrington’s belief is that it is practically 
impossible to combine the two, and the belief is borne out by 
what she sees in other women’s lives. Marriage, as it ap- 
pears to her in our present social and family conditions, is 
little less than intolerable to a woman of vigorous individuality, 
who would like to preserve that and the prerogatives that go 
with it: her independence of opinion and action, and her own 
money—and who must usually reconcile herself to giving up 
all these when she marries, because men are not yet free from 
the mediwval tradition that a wife is a husband’s chattel and 
plaything. 

The philosophy of certain phases of married life, of our 
newer conceptions of the function of woman, and of recent 
efforts toward social betterment (particularly in the direction 
of improving the condition of children) such is the most con- 
spicuous interest of the book. But this philosophy is stated 
in terms of a very readable story about stimulating people— 
a story which is bound to make its readers think and discuss. 
Many will call her “happy ending” weak, and not all of us will 
agree with her ideas. But as a whole the book is vital and 
extraordinarily well written, and forms a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of the woman movement. 

E. C. Moore. 


Anthony the Absolute* 


HIS is the strongest novel Mr. Merwin has written. In 
I it he has created a character that is full of the elements 
of charm and humor and humanness. Anthony, gentle 
egotist that he is; student of the science of music, taking him- 
self and his career with a seriousness that at moments is laugh- 
able—it is something more than delicious to see him plunged 
into the midst of a chapter of life that is blood-curdling, to 
see him brought face to face with some of those terrible reali- 
ties of which he in his self-absorption and consequent innocence 
had not dreamed. 

However, Anthony rises to the occasion in a most com- 
mendable way and proves that he has backbone as well as an 
exaggerated aural perception. He discovers the good red blood 
that there is in his veins and he meets the perplexities of fall- 
ing in love with another man’s wife in a way that would be 
worthy a much greater sophistication. 

In all, this is the sort of book one thinks of in connection 
with Mr. Locke, which means that Samuel Merwin has traveled 
some distance along the highway of art since the time of his 


: *Anthony the Absolute. The Cen- 


By Samuel Merwin. 
tury Company. 














last book. He has reached the vantage point of that broader 
outlook which means a work of sympathy and interest and 


convincingness. 


Dark Hollow* 


HE writing hand of Mrs. Rolhfs has not lost its cunning. 
T Her new mystery tale is as full of interest and suspense 

as her earlier and more remarkable stories, and she dis- 
plays her usual gift for plot and counterplot and forceful 
climax. 

Dark Hollow is a spot haunted by memories of crime. It 
plays a significant part in the tragedy of an elderly and re- 
spected judge in a small town, where rumor helps to involve 
innocent people in a murder of some years back. The odd ways 
of the judge; his mysterious separation from his own son, and 
the sudden appearance of a strange woman upon the scene 
precipitate events that lead to a most dramatic situation. If 
you are looking for something to keep you absorbed for a few 
hours, here it is, Dark Hollow. 


The Governor of Englandt 


N A DAY when the historical novel is little in favor, it 
| means a good deal for a writer to produce with steadiness 

and consistency such a series of historic novels as have 
come from the pen of Marjorie Bowen. Her newest story 
pictures the England of Cromwell, with the events that led 
up to the execution of Charles I and the elevation of Cromwell 
to the governorship of the land. 

The story is full of the action that colored those troublous 
days, and all the romance of the time is realized in the vivid 
scenes and the splendor of characterization. The author main- 
tains a very happy moderation in her handling of the political 
problems of the period; her portrayal of the Roundhead leaders 
is accomplished with fairness and reserve. While her sym- 
pathies may well be with the Cromwellian forces, yet she does 
not try to make a gallant hero of the Protector. She shows 
him to have been very human, strong in his convictions, ada- 
mant in his determination to put down what he believed to be 
the Devil’s forces, but revealing streaks of tenderness and soft- 
heartedness that are at times extremely touching and full of 
appeal. 

In all, it is a novel with a very real power to interest, 
built upon an accurate knowledge of the historic facts, but 
coloring those facts with all the glow of a creative imagination 
until truth is made more entertaining than fiction can ever be. 


Mrs. Brandt 


RS. BRAND is a woman with just enough of a “past” 

M to make her present interesting and a trifle proble- 

matic. The situation in which she finds herself and 

her husband’s pastor is one that scarcely makes for peace of 

mind. Mrs. Keayes works it out with an ease and strength 

and power to convince that once more show her to be an artist 
in psychology whose gift is not to be despised. 

It has been some years since this author gave us a book, 
but the force displayed in her earlier novels is in no wise dimin- 
ished in this. Her delineation of the clergyman with his vanity 
and pomposity, his ready acceptance of the idea of benefiting 
by his patron’s generosity in spite of the fact that he had al- 
ready made love to that patron’s wife; the woman in the story, 
with her fear of being found out, but her staunch adherence 
to the principle that she will follow her heart; the genuine, 
free-hearted doctor, working among the poor, accomplishing 


*Dark Hollow. By Anna Katharine Green. Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.35, postpaid. 

+The Governor of England. By Marjorie Bowen. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


= tMrs. Brand. By H. A. Mitchell Keayes. Small, Maynard 
“4 0. 
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what all the churches combined could not accomplish—all these 
characters are drawn in a way that is masterly. And the 
conclusion reached is eminently satisfactory, for the best man 
wins and through his winning saves the woman from herself. 


Cap n Dan's Daughter* 


R. LINCOLN always writes a charming story. He 
M has the knack of showing us in a good-natured, whole- 

hearted fashion, how foolish many of us are. His 
staunch old captain with the ambitious wife and the under- 
standing daughter make a diverting trio, and the experiences 
they have are delightfully human and appreciable. 

It is a typical Lincoln story, with the real Cape Cod at- 
mosphere that penetrates even to the fashionable drawing- 
rooms of an ultra-modern Massachusetts town. It contrasts 
the genuine with the artificial in life to good purpose, and 
wakens admiration for its direct rejection of the sophistication 
of an age intoxicated with its boasted civilization. 

The captain’s daughter is a clear-sighted, level-headed 
American girl of a most satisfactory sort, and her masterly 
manipulation of the family problems entitles her to the admira- 
tion and respect of a host of readers. 


Victory Lawt 


oe ERE,” says the reviewer, as he holds a new novel in his 

H hand, “may be an epoch-maker, a work wherein lie 

the elements of greatness that will make it live long 

after its contemporaries have passed away. All great books 
were at one time ‘new’ books!” 

But the reviewer of Victory Law is destined to make no 
such exultant discovery. It is the usual “modern novel”—a 
little more polished in its style than many, a little more subtle 
in certain of its analyses, but for the most part true to type. 
Its author has let fancy riot in the creation of a heroine all 
beauty—the storybook beauty which is the more entrancing as 
a result of sleepless nights and traces of tears; and charm— 
the storybook charm which we are told about rather than made 
to see; and brilliancy—a brilliancy which like the charm we 
much accept on hearsay evidence. The main character has not 
been set in the midst of life, but life has been drawn up about 
her. Thus, each of the half dozen or so other women charac- 
ters are treated always merely as foils for the heroine. When 
Victory Law is torn between love of her husband and the call 
of the stage which she has left to marry him, the urge of her 
ambitions as an individual is treated by Miss Warwick with 
respect, and freighted with significance. Yet the individualis- 
tic impulses of two other women—one toward the stage, and 
the other toward social service—are treated by the author with 
a sort of kindly contempt. Both are palpably background for 
the heroine. It comes to the reader how differently a Meredith 
or an Eliot would have handled the same circumstances; for 
to the novelist who is at the same time a student of life each 
human entity has its meaning and must be regarded as of in- 
dependent dignity; and such a novelist will not treat lightly in 
one character the manifestations of those very qualities that 
he extols in another. 

There is a kind of Svengali in the book—Gilbert Karr, fel- 
low-actor with Victory Law, who is able to control the ebb and 
flow of Victory’s genius by the deliberately chosen expression 
of his own personality; that is, when he is wooden, her ability 
deserts her, and when he flashes into keen vitality, her acting 
is marvelous beyond description. It is not convincing, some- 
how; nor is the author’s attitude toward this particular char- 
acter clear. The treatment which raises doubt as to whether 
she means him to be a fine gentleman or an unscrupulous vil- 

*Cap’n Dan’s Daughter. By Joseph C. Lincoln. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


+Victory Law. By Anne Warwick. John Lane Company. 
$1.30, postpaid. 
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lain is a thing very different from the character drawing which 
deftly presents a human being as a mixture of diversified ele- 
ments. There are plenty of stock emotions in the book—plenty 
of stock situations, too, such as the coming upon the fag-end 
of a conversation in time to catch an utterly misleading sent- 
ence; and the stock stupidity which blindly believes instead of 
logically making the demand for explanation which would clear 
the air and put things on their right basis. 

There are unquestionably certain passages in the book 
indicating a latent power capable of greater things; and as 
an interesting story—the pertinent aspect for the majority of 
readers—it can well hold its own among recent arrivals. 


The Treasure™ 


VERY wholesome little story is this of the model maid, 
A who comes into a home sore beset with the servant 

problem and brings about peace and order, and after 
many difficulties proves her right to be what she is. 

Mrs. Norris writes entertainingly of the maid who comes 
and goes and contrives to keep the ambitious housewife in a 
perpetual state of despair. There is humor to lighten the 
pages and a kindly gentle sympathy. But Mrs. Norris sees 
many things at very nearly their true value, and she manages 
to teach a lesson in a most charming and delightful way. 


The Lodger? 


F Edgar Allan Poe had written this story we would un- 
: doubtedly call it a masterpiece. But Poe did not write it; 

Mrs. Belloc Lownes did, and she should have all the praise 
due her for creating a vivid drama in which there is thrill 
after thrill, and a continuous feel of the blood tingling as one 
follows the history of a series of mysterious crimes and is 
brought face to face with their remarkable author through 
events that are one succession of breathless suspense. 

The book is wonderfully strong psychologically. Its char- 
acters are few, but each one is drawn with a distinctness that 
leaves an indelible impress on the memory. The woman who 
took the lodger into her house; her husband, his niece; the 
young officer of the law; the strange, lean, gentle-mannered, 
but mysterious man who takes a room, pays liberally, but acts 
ever and ever more oddly. 

The uncanny effect that the widely heralded murders, the 
talk of London, has upon this household; the gradual awaken- 
ing of suspicion on the part of the wife, who tries to hide it 
from her husband; the growing conviction in the mind of the 
husband who never dreams that his wife has suspected and is 
at pains to keep her from doing so—the impression it makes 
is weird and weirdly fascinating. 

Mrs. Lowndes is unusual in her gift to portray so vividly 
the strange and the horrible. She builds up her situations in 
a most masterly way; she brings about her climax swiftly and 
surely. You will not soon forget the Lodger and his awful 
secret; you will wonder often at the clearness with which a 
score of details come back to you, freshly colorful. 


The Rocks of Valpret 


ISS DELL plays with the heartstrings in this romance 
M Romance it is in the best sense of the word. Nobody 
guessed what a train of events would follow a chil 

dren’s holiday on the Brittany coast, but a small English girl 
learned the lesson of love from a young Frenchman on the rocks 
of Valpre, and years later, to the music of the surf beating 


*The Treasure. By Kathleen Norris. The Macmillan 
Company. $1.00, postpaid. 

+The Lodger. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

+The Rocks of Valpre. By Ethel M. Bell. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 





over those same rocks, the Frenchman dies, beside his bed 
the English girl, a grown and married woman, but bringing 
the best of her to lay away in the grave of her once so gallant 
knight. 

Life with its strange problems brings the shadows to this 
tale that might have been entirely of Love’s sunshine. But it 
takes the shadows to keep the sunshine from too much wearing 
with its brightness, and it took Life with its realities to prove 
the solid gold of an innocent love that was born in the Magic 
Cave. 

The author of this book can think; she can work out her 
thoughts in a swift, dramatic way. She understands a few 
of the secrets that only the favored of Heaven understand; 
her sympathy is big enough and broad enough to interpret 
humanity rightly. All who read this story will bring away 
from something new and tender and deep-seeing in their hearts, 


The Wanderer's Necklace* 


T HAS been a long time since Mr. Haggard gave us s0 

adventurous and romantic story. One recalls that most 

entertaining of all his novels, The Brethren, and sighs 
that there have been no others like it. But The Wanderer’s 
Necklace is a tale that keeps the interest occupied, and glimpses 
for us bits of rare and ancient tapestry in which are woven 
deeds of valor and the poetry of old than which there are few 
things more splendid, more inspiring, more delightful. 

The hero of the tale is Olaf, a young Briton, who, at the 
request of his lady love, robs the grave of a great warrior 
and brings away the so-called Wanderer’s necklace. But the 
lady plays her lover false and in a dream he learns that some- 
time, somewhere he will find a woman wearing the other half 
of the necklace he has stolen, and this woman will be his in love. 

As a result of the treachery of Iduna the Fair, which 
brings tragedy in its wake, the hero travels from the North 
to the Byzantine Empire and there becomes the trusted servant 
of the Empress Irene, who would like to marry him. But he 
remains true to the woman of his dreams, and at last he finds 
her, though his love for her brings terrible trials upon him 
through the rejected Queen. 

The new-found Christianity plays an important part in 
the story, Olaf himself being a convert, and as a Christian 
finding numerous hardships put upon him. 

It is a very interesting tale, with a flavor of romance that 
will make a wide appeal. 


Dodo's Daughter 


HIS continues the story of the fascinating Dodo, continues 
it in a strain that is amusing and yet impressive. Mr. 
Benson has gone the whole length in satire, from his 
picture of the heroine holding her midnight chat with friends 
of both sexes in her bedroom to the somewhat unique spectacle 
of Dodo herself holding audiences with her divorced husband 
and permitting him to know of her expectations as the wife of 
another man. 

Much of the book is explainable only as satire; though there 
are here and there passages of real charm and very earnest 
quality. But it is easy to see that Mr. Benson finds much to 
make sport of in the ultra-fashionable world of to-day, and his 
method of holding up to ridicule the so-called “smart set” 
betrays a much more serious purpose than at first appears on 
the surface. 

The book is brilliantly written; through it all the author 
is at his best, witty, gay and wonderfully entertaining, the 
work of a clever man and an artist at the zenith of his powers. 

*The Wanderer’s Necklace. By H. Rider Haggard. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.35, postpaid. 


+Dodo’s Daughter. By E. F. Benson. The Century Com- 
pany. $1.35, postpaid. 
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Les Hasards de la Guerre* 


es 7? ILLUSION is possible,” writes the new Immortal 
N Alfred Capus regarding the way of encouraging 
authors now in vogue, “the literary prizes of all 
sorts, awarded by juries and groups of writers, the votes upon 
the best novel or the best play of the year, the concours and 
the traveling fellowships, are nothing more nor less than the 
invasion of literature by parliamentary and electoral cam- 
paign methods.” The “Grand Prix” for the best novel of a 
year, founded by the Academy in 1910, affords a case in point. 
' ‘The first year, Academic politics prevented the awarding 
of the prize, despite the presence of candidates of the eminence 
of Romain Rolland and Charles Péguy. 

The second year, Academic politics bestowed it upon the 
thin and mediocre L’Eléve Gilles of André Lafon. 

The third year, thanks to Academic politics, five hours of 
ballotting were required to achieve the crowning of the com- 
pleted Jean-Christophe (the fame of which had already en- 
circled the globe)—an operation that, otherwise, would not 
have taken five minutes. 

And now, this year, Academic politics has prevented for 
a second time crowning any work whatsoever. 

Two ballots were taken. The first ballot gave nine votes 
to Emile Clermont’s Laure, nine votes to Jean Variot’s Les 
Hasards de la Guerre, two votes to Charles Géniaux’s L’Ocean, 
and four blanks. The second ballot was identical. The jury 
dispersed without rendering a verdict and will not take the 
matter up again this year. 

Laure was reviewed in THE Book NEWS MONTHLY of last 
October. 

Les Hasards de la Guerre is an expression in fiction of 
the revival of patriotism and of the military spirit which has 
characterized the opening years of the new century in France. 

The hero is a young Alsatian loyalist, Andréas Ulrich by 
name, who, at thirteen, is sent to Paris to be educated and who, 
after his studies are finished, refrains from returning to Alsace 
in order to avoid doing military service in the German army. 
The intellectual Paris of the moment is sadly irreligious and 


Guerre. 


D0. 


*Les Hasards de la 
Georges Crés et Cie. 3 fr. 


By Jean Wariot. Paris. 
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unpatriotic, however, and Andréas gradually loses his respect 
for the traditions in which he was reared. 

He sets out to be a painter. He visits Italy; but when, 
at Florence he sees “Day” and “Night” of Michael Angelo, the 
frescoes of San Marco and Santa Croce, the “Crucifixion” of 
Andrea del Castagno, the doors of Ghiberti, and the tabernacle 
of Orcagna, he is so overpowered by the splendor of these mas- 
terpieces that he renounces his artistic ambition. He next 
aspires to be a writer; but when he makes the acquaintance of 
the “Divina Commedia,” he abandons that ambition also. 

In Austria (at Inspruck) Andréas chances upon a work 
that seems to him more fascinating than any novel he has ever 
read; “The Theory of War,” by the Prussian general, K. von 
Clausewitz, who, by teaching the officers of the Prussian Acad- 
emy of War the subtleties of the tactics of Napoleon, helped 
prepare the triumph of his country in 1870—whence the saying 
that the defeat of France, came when the military science of 
her greatest general was applied by her enemies. His Clause- 
witz in hand, Andréas visits the battlefields of the Napoleonic 
campaigns, and, by force of brooding over the subject, he comes 
to believe with Lacordaire that “war is next to religion,” that 
“the one teaches right and the other defends it,” that “the 
one is the word of God and the other His arm.” “Every day,” 
he wrote in his journal, “I feel a greater contempt for the 
sophists who poisoned my youth, for the empty dreamers of 
free thought and disorder. The science of war appears 
to me the first and the most fascinating of all the sciences, 
the one science commanded by that which is the very reason 
of human nature, I mean ‘la lutte.’ ” 

Under the spell of this conviction, Andréas decides to be- 
come a soldier. He enters the Foreign Legion, and there, for 
the first time in his life, is fully and truly happy. He is fatally 
wounded in a Moroccan campaign, and dies in the hospital of 
Casablanca a regenerated man. 


Such a vindication of French tradition was bound to ap- 
peal to the eminently conservative Academy, the more that it 
is well-nigh unexceptionable in point of form. That it fell 
just a trifle short of being actually crowned (by reason of ad- 
ventitious circumstances that may not be gone into here) de- 
tracts nothing from its significance as a manifestation of the 
intellectual attitude of young France, nor from its merits as 


a piece of literature. Alvan F.. Sanborn. 





Werks of General Interest 


Beaumont, the Dramatist* 


S THE gentle reader a student of the plays of Beaumont? 
I He will find the new book of Dr. Gayley exceedingly helpful, 

in that case. Or is he an “average reader” as well as a 
gentle one? Then the book has comparatively little of interest 
in it for him. 

The treatment is scholarly, the atmosphere essentially 
academic. In tedious and somewhat bewildering detail, the 
Beaumont geneology is traced; and though the author intends 
it as part of an effort to build up a “background” for his dra- 
matist, we are inclined to question how much value a string of 
names and dates has in that direction. 

That the book is a culmination of much careful research 
there can be no question. Dr. Gayley has especially concerned 
himself with the literary extrication of Beaumont from his col- 
league, Fletcher, finding much injustice to the former resultant 
from the popular tendency to think of the two as a kind of 
composite one. His method of proof necessarily involves much 
discussion of “first editions’—much detail about folio and 
quarto publications not of very great moment to such readers 
as are rather interested in the substance of literary produc- 
tions than in what present bit of mouldering dust at one time 
contained the spirit that brought them forth. We realize the 
need, for the usages of human justice, that each man be given 
his due; yet only the student will find pleasure in tracing the 
steps of technical proof. 

Dr. Gayley has also gone into the plays themselves for 
evidence; but in doing so he has assumed that his reader knows 
the Beaumont plays, and touches very sketchily upon their sub- 
stance. We feel that there would have been a great increase 
in popular value, had they been treated a little more in detail. 
It is a sad fact, but a fact none the less, that in our busy day 
we must welcome short cuts in various fields of learning as 
better than no learning at all; and a fuller treatment of in- 
dividual plays would have made the book one of independent 
value, as well as what it already is, namely, a very excellent 
treatise for supplementary study. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


How France is Governedt 


T IS really quite inspiring to read a book in which the au- 
thor’s learned and philosophical mastery is equaled by his 
simplicity and unaffected charm of style. It might be 

comparatively easy for a French politician or a clever school 
boy to tell “how France is governed” and it would not be dif- 
ficult to find an American college student who could write an 
outline history of France. But perhaps only Poincaré could 
do both together, as the gifted president of the French republic 
has done. 

To know how France is governed to-day one must know 
how present conditions came about. Accordingly, our author 
leads us from the village house or the church door of to-day 
back to the hazy atmosphere of long pre-Christian centuries 
and then back again through the processes of social or political 
evolution again to the things as they are. 

So beautifully naive is his literary lead that we follow him 
not only willingly, but because we cannot let him go. We are 
expecting that in a few more pages he will launch us into the 
institutions of to-day, but we go on through pages and pages 
of developmental history in which we half-glimpse the fore- 
shadowing of the present while yet in the inchoate turmoil of 
nation-making and people-forming. 

*Beaumont, the Dramatist. By C. M. Gayley. The Cen- 
tury Company. 


+How France is Governed. By Raymond Poincaré. 


Mc- 
Bride, Nast & Co. 


A rapid, yet leisurely, series of dissolving views, a moving 
picture show of the incoming and outgoing governmental forms, 
of the weak seeking the protection of the strong, of the strong 
breaking down before the solidarity of the populace, of princes 
and counts, of feudal serfdom and royal uncertainties, of 
provinces and departments and cantons, of church and poten- 
tate, of Ligwiean and Roman, Gaul and Frank, of dissipation 
of power in petty states, of centralization in national uniform- 
ity, of law and equality of administration—all these in turn or 
abreast as part and parcel of that evolution of a wild and 
ungoverned few to a nation of commanding power. 

Americans will find much food for thought in these pages. 
Poincaré has his opinions and his reasons. With extraordinary 
breadth and coolness he passes upon situations and makes com- 
parisons. With some things French we have no sympathy; but 
in other matters we might profitably go to school to our sister 
republic. All elections, for instance, in France are by major- 
ity—at least one over the half; but this is with the proviso that 
that majority shall be itself at least one-fourth of all electors 
registered. By making this fraction larger we might force out 
our stay-at-home vote. Poincaré, however, deprecates this 
same unpatriotic stay-at-home delinquency. France has not 
yet learned how to compel citizens to take their responsibilities 
any more than we have. 

The book proceeds to a discussion of the various govern- 
mental institutions and functions, civil and military, taxation, 
justice, the constitution, the president, etc., with winsome 
lucidity and instructional firmness of touch. It is a great book, 
for anyone can read it with perfect understanding and delight. 
Apparently, too, the translator, Bernard Miall, has done his 
work well, for it does not read like a translation, and yet one 
cannot but feel that it is all Poincaré. Patterson Du Bois. 


Panama* 


HIS is the work of a Frenchman who made a gallant 
I fight for the supremacy of French genius in Panama. 
That it was left for America to build the great canal 
which Frenchmen had years earlier conceived of and begun, 
must be a matter of eternal regret to those patriotic French 
who would have all things add to the glory of the republic 
over the sea. M. Bunau-Varilla did what he could, by lectur- 
ing and persevering work, to keep up enthusiasm and interest 
on the part of his countrymen. By some his book will be re- 
garded as an attempt to justify the French failure to carry 
through the great enterprise. By others it will be seen as an 
important document contributing to the historic relics of the 
development of the monster canal. To many it will be a human 
interest story, though this in part only, as the author has given 
much space to exact data, the reproduction of correspondence, 
and important papers and statistics that must perforce place 
his book outside the province of the more general reader. 

M. Banau-Varilla is by profession an engineer. Perhaps 
no man either living or dead has had so intimate, so constant 
and so vital an interest in the history of the building of the 
Panama Canal. Since early youth he has devoted his life to 
the project, even to the point of taking part and of bringing 
to pass revolutions and political battles that served no small 
purpose in the ultimate achievement of peace in the peninsula 
where a magnificent work was to be wrought. There is much 
in his book that will probably never appear anywhere else and 
large portions of this are of a historic importance that will 
cause this book to be a necessary adjunct to any collection of 
works relative to Panama. 


*Panama: The Creation, Destruction and Resurrection. 
By Philippe Bunau-Varilla. McBride, Nast & Co. $3.50, post- 
paid. 
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ng Letters of William Vaughn Moody* 


(UT off in his prime, the late William Vaughn Moody had 
C already won recognition as poet and dramatist. His 
work exhibited sincerity and a poetic imagination of a 
high order. To the many who are familiar with his poems 
and The Great Divide or The Faith-Healer, the letters which 
Mr. Mason has brought together will be of interest as giving 
some idea of Moody in his friendly intimacies. Of these letters, 
the editor in his sympathetic but discriminating introduction 
says without exaggeration: “They are, first of all, literature, 
and may be read, by those who know nothing of the personality 
of their author, for their purely literary charm, their power to 
‘liberate the imagination.’ They carry, like his poetry, for such 
a reader, their own rich gifts of delight; they are as magna- 
minously conceived, as hauntingly phrased, as eloquently and 
ingenuously clothed in metaphor, even more mischievously 
touched with humor.” 

The first of the letters bears the date 1892; the last was 
written in the summer of 1909. Whether serious, fanciful or 
playful, a certain high courage animates these pages. Moody 
had a good eye for the pageant of life, and his pen was apt 
at description. Let one quotation suffice. It does not deal 
with poetry, yet who but a poet could have drawn this picture, 
with its touches of rare tenderness and humor. He writes 
from Chicago: “Yesterday I was skating on a patch of ice 
in the park, under a poverty-stricken sky flying a pitiful ray 
of sunset. Some little muckers were guying a slim raw-boned 
Irish girl of fifteen, who circled and darted under their banter 
with complete unconcern. She was in the fledgling stage, all 
legs and arms, tall and adorably awkward, with a huge hat 
full of rusty feathers, thin skirts tucked up above spindling 
ankles, anda gay aplomb ard swing in the body that was 
ravishing. We caught hands in midflight, and skated for an 
hour, almost alone and quite silent, while the ray of sunset 
rotted to pieces. I have had few sensations in life that I would 
exchange for the warmth of her hand through the ragged 
glove, and the pathetic curve of the half-formed breast where 
the back of my wrist touched her body. I came away mysti- 
cally shaken and elate. It is thus the angels converse.” 


Syria, the Land of Lebanont 


R. LEARY, the author of this book was formerly in- 
D structor in the American College, in Beirut, Syria. His 

earlier volume on The Real Palestine of To-Day was 
really responsible for this later work, since it was brought to 
his attention that many people know a great deai more about 
the land that is designated the Holy Land than they know 
about the adjoining land of Syria, which is, however, in many 
ways fully as interesting and its history in many respects as 
important. Therefore, Dr. Leary has undertaken a companion 
work to that which he has done on Palestine, so that the two 
together will form a complete study of the countries of the 
Bible. 

There is no doubt about the natural beauties and deep his- 
toric interest of Syria, the Land of Lebanon. Its wild moun- 
tains, its wonderful valleys, its peaks capped with snow, and 
its forests so famous to the world from ancient times onward 
—all these the author of this book brings before one, not merely 
with the accuracy of the student, but with the color of the man 
who has a poetic vision, who is keenly alive to natural beauty 
and charm, and who can set in the place of to-day that which 
brings to life once more the spirit of yesterday. 

The chapter heads of the volume in question include “The 
City of Saturn,” which is Beirut; “The Spirit of Olympia”; 


*Some Letters of William Vauyhn Moody. Edited with an 
Introduction by Daniel Gregory Mason. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. 

+Syria, the Land of Lebanon. By Lewis Gaston Leary. 
McBride, Nast & Co. $3.00, postpaid. 


“The Land of Uz’; “The Riches of Damascus”; “The Cedars 
of the Lord”; “The Giant Stores of Baalbek.” In each case 
the subject is treated with an intimacy that betokens knowl- 
edge and a warmth that shows affection. The chapter on 
Palmyra is contributed by Professor Harvey Porter, of the 
Syrian Protestant College, and the faculty of that institution 
are responsible for many of the beautiful illustrations with 
which the volume is equipped. The photographs which make 
up the pictures in the book are reproduced to give the effect 
of photogravures. It is a process that makes for artistic illus- 
tration and in this case the large number and variety of the 
pictures forms a collection which is from a pictorial standpoint 
immensely valuable, while from the illustrative standpoint they 
are more than adequate. 

The book as a whole may be accepted as an authoritative 
work both historically and descriptively. For the lay reader 
who has a curiosity about those picturesque lands certain phases 
and points of which have become familiar through Bible study, 
this book will give information heretofore lacking, and will 
give it in a way that can be read easily and interestedly. What 
this country stood for in the past; what it stands for to-day; 
the changes that have come upon it; the people that to-day 
comprise its life; all the color of the pageant that moves 
through the city of the Arabian Nights, and the mystery that 
hovers in the place where the famous cedars rear their heads; 
even the disillusion that one must accept as inevitable in a 
country that has grown to be a tradition—all these things are 
covered in the author’s own earnest and vital manner. Over 
and above all this are the experiences that an enthusiastic 
traveler has enjoyed, recounted for the benefit of those who 
cannot enjoy them or who perhaps anticipate enjoying them at 
some later date. 

Books of travel are too numerous to be taken very ser- 
iously nowadays, but a book of travel such as this must be 
viewed in a different way. For it bears the stamp of exacti- 
tude; it has a quality of the unique that places it in a niche 
apart and insures for it an interest that the mere cursory ex- 
amination of the conventional tourist can never impart. 


Modern Cities* 


HERE is much interesting information set forth in this 
I volume concerning some of the leading cities of Europe 
and the United States. The authors have been at pains 
to gather facts which exhibit the work that is being done to 
make cities more habitable and thus promote the cause of 
civilization; for, whether for good or evil, the civilization of 
the future, as well as the present, is intimately related to city 
life. Credit must be given Messrs. Pollock and Morgan for 
the broad and comprehensive method of treatment which they 
have adopted. Even a casual reader will glean from this book 
many facts which every citizen should know. Concerned in 
the main with the progress which has been made in Europe 
and America—and the German city is especially noteworthy in 
this respect—the authors have by no means omitted to dwell 
upon the dark and noisome municipal conditions which exist 
despite all the remarkable energy which science and intelligent 
effort have displayed to eliminate them. 

The old story of American failure in city government is 
retold in these pages. Corrupt politics and the vicious prin- 
ciple that any one who can get the most votes is fit to ad- 
minster the affairs of a great city, have done much to hold back 
the enlightened progress of our cities. The little that has been 
done well must be credited to the expert, whose life study is 
the planning and administration of cities. To secure the best 
results, the authors of this volume rely upon the commission 
plan. The source of the evil, however, is such that no plan 
can be reckoned a sure avenue to municipal salvation. Even 


*Modern Cities. Progress of the Awakening for Their 
Betterment Here and in Europe. By Horatio M. Pollock and 
William S. Morgan. Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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where a commission form is adopted, there is no guarantee that 
the right men will be chosen. The mass of voters is neither 
penetrated by high ideals nor accustomed to disciplined think- 
ing. Mayors and commissioners should be trained men in 
municipal affairs, but, as the authors of this book say: “To 
procure the services of such trained men by popular election, 
with an uncertain tenure of office, is a difficult task.” Hence 
the crux of the whole situation lies in the fact that so long 
as the administration of cities is made the sport of ignorant 
politicians and subject to the vagaries of elections, just so long 
will America lag in the path of municipal progress. 


Colonel Roosevelt's Autobiography” 


HERE are those no doubt who will maintain that there 
was no special necessity for this autobiography. To 
those who call Mr. Roosevelt an egotist, this will be one 
more sign of his egotism. However, for a great many more 
this book will have a peculiar significance and a very real justi- 
fication. Admitting that the Colonel has his faults—as have 
most men—and that at certain points his book takes on the 
aspect of a plea for the Progressive Party, the fact remains 
that here is the life story of a man who has meant much in 
the annals of this country’s history; that he gives us a record 
of a career that has covered a number of important public 
offices, the one of them the highest in the land; that the record 
of his administration while he sat in the capital at Washington 
is one of real value and interest. 
Colonel Roosevelt writes with the clarity and simplicity of 
a man who sees and thinks clearly and acts directly. There is 
not one ounce of hypocrisy in him, and therefore he does not 
need to have recourse to circumlocution or to apology. He has 
moved steadily forward with the nation that looks to him, not 
only as a popular hero, but as the big man in a century that 
is none too well-supplied with big men, and whether or not he 
ever again becomes the official leader in the land, the truth is 
that he will figure largely in whatever of political development 
or eventful reform comes to the land. 


The Odyssey of the Philippine 
Commissiont 
HIS is the story of the Commission appointed by Presi- 
i dent McKinley to visit the Philippines in order to study 
the problems which their occupancy had imposed upon 
the Federal Government. Mr. Williams acted as Secretary, 
first to Commissioner Bernard Moses and later to the Com- 
mission as a body. The present volume is made up of the 
letters which Mr. Williams wrote while journeying through th: 
islands and they furnish the reader with fresh and first hand 
impressions of Filipino life in all its novel phases. The vast 
amount of work done by the Commission is suggested by the 
author. It was a job that took patience, tact and unremitting 
study of the physical, economic, social and political conditions 
of the islands. Mr. Williams tells of these things in a narrative 
that is clear, rapid and interesting by virtue of its prevailing 
human touch, good spirits and humor. 

When he wrote these letters Mr. Williams did not believe 
that we should withdraw from the islands, and twelve years 
later he writes as a concluding chapter a review of the work 
done through the various agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment and staunchly upholds his original opinion that we cannot 
withdraw, nor can we grant immediate independence to the 
Philippines, which internationally would be equivalent to with- 
drawal. The argument in favor of retention of the islands has 
not been made with greater clearness and force by any previous 


*Autobiography of Theodore Roosevelt. 
Company. 

+The Odyssey of the Philippine Commission. 
A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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writer, and every candid reader who prefers solid facts to 
shallow theories, will agree with the author’s conclusion: “For 
the present the true interests of this people can be best served 
by assisting in the material development of the country, and 
in bringing to them that economic independence so absolutely 
prerequisite to their political autonomy. The islands are rich 
in every natural resource, and offer a field for safe and profit- 
able investment perhaps unrivaled in the world. The realiza- 
tion of this latent wealth of the archipelago would mean in- 
creased opportunity for the masses, and a hastening of the time 
when they can intelligently administer a government of their 
own based upon the equal rights of all.” 

The volume contains many illustrations depicting the life 
and work of the Filipinos. 


The Friendly Road* 


HIS is the sort of book that fills one’s mind with the rich 
possibilities of life and experience—that makes one value 
especially simple goodness and generosity and friendli- 

ness. 

Mr. Grayson leaves his farm and his sister Harriet, and 
starts on a walking trip through the country, his idea being to 
make friends with the strangers he meets on the road or in the 
fields, and how he does this is charmingly told in this book, 
making the reader long to start off on a similar tour. It will 
seem incredible to many city-bred people that a man would 
walk into a garden and address the owners on the subject of 
their trees and plants and get himself invited to a meal and 
for the night, and sometimes for several days together. But 
one has only to remember that it is Mr. Grayson—David Gray- 
son—who is imbued with the friendly spirit and consequently 
is met thus by each and all, and that Mr. Grayson always has 
something to offer his hosts—kindly sympathy, and interest, 
needed advice, help in the fields or garden or along the road. 

It is a book to inspire one—to make one 
truth of 


realize ‘the 


“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small”— 


and it is an admirable book to read when one is afflicted by a 
visit from those most unwelcome sprites—the blue devils. 


Mabel Margaret Hoopes. 


George Borrowt 


N THE introduction to his book, Mr. Shorter tells us that 

I to write a life and appreciation of George Borrow “has 

been a labor of love’; and he goes on in the book itself to 
make patent the truth of that statement. He several time 
deplores Borrow’s lack of a Boswell, and has done his best to 
make up for the deficiency. His enthusiasm is of the kind most 
valuable in a biography of an author, for it arouses a desire to 
know that author at first hand, in order to learn what qualities 
could possibly have inspired such laudation. For it must be 
admitted that most readers of Mr. Shorter’s book will have yet 
to make their acquaintance with George Borrow. Mr. Shorter 
hails him as “a great writer’; and that is a term not to be 
lightly applied. He admits that Borrow has suffered unjust 
oblivion, but asserts that he is belatedly coming into his own. 
But we feel that recognition, unlike merit, is related to popu- 
larization, and we are a little doubtful; for quite the majority 
of people have never heard of Borrow, and almost all the his- 
tories of English literature fail to make even casual mention 
of his name. 

Traveler, writer and linguist of incredible versatility, Bor- 
row is indeed a unique figure. Especially does he stand alone 

*The Friendly Road. 
Page & Co. 

+George Borrow and His Circle. By Clement King Shorter. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $3.00, postpaid. 
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as a writer with no love of books, and no very wide reading. 
His own books deal mainly with those curious folks, the gypsies; 
and his uncontrollable “wanderlust,” in addition to his strong 
intercst in these people, lends color to the theory that his own 
veins were not entirely minus their blood. Lavengro and its 
sequel, Romany Rye, Wild Wales and The Bible in Spain are 
his representative works; and the thoughtful person of genuine 
literary interest would do well to read them, so that if Mr. 
Shorter is right in his claim, we may with no further delay 
pay to the memory of the man the tribute withheld from him 
during his life, and which is his due by right of achievement. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 
. om 
Asia at the Door 


be SIA,” said Napoleon, “is a sleeping giant. Let her 

A sleep, for when she wakes, she will shake the 

world.” Well, all the world knows she is awaking— 

it would be nearer the mark to say she is already awake. Mr. 

Kawakami says she is, as the title of his new book implies— 
Asia at the Door. 

When, during her colossal struggle with Russia, Japan 
was dealing her giant adversary blow after staggering blow, the 
American people cheered her on with encouraging applause. 
Nor did the plaudits die away, so long as the combatants oc- 
cupied the arena. Then, through the good offices of Roosevelt, 
the war came to an end, and destiny abruptly adjusted the 
balance. The nation which had measured out to Japan nothing 
but golden opinions, began to look askance at the islanders of 
the Eastern Seas. Nor has the suspicion lifted with the pass- 
ing of the years. Rather has it deepened (as the recent diffi- 
culty in California clearly indicates), until to-day, it is not 
pulling the long bow to describe the question of this country’s 
future relations with Japan as a problem of the utmost im- 
portance, one fraught with the gravest issues and far-reaching 
consequences. 

That a great cloud of misunderstanding and unfounded 
distrust hangs, like a pall, between the two nations, no intelli- 
gent student of the situation doubts; and any attempt to dispel 
the haze, to enable both East and West to gaze at each other no 
longer as through a glass darkly, is a service to be eagerly 
welcomed, and as eagerly embraced. Some such service Mr. 
Kawakami renders the reading public in the volume now before 
us—Asia at the Door. This able and conscientious writer won 
his literary spurs and his way into the confidence of intelligent 
men and women, by the competent and thoroughly authentic 
work he did in his former book, American-Japanese Relations. 
With the same masterly grasp, both of the subject generally 
and its varied detail, Mr. Kawakami in his present work ad- 
dresses himself anew to the task of defending his nation against 
ill-considered and ill-founded charges, as well as to the laudable 
endeavor of outlining with moderation, justice and a remarkable 
gift of lucid writing, the real state of affairs, the actual] issues 
at stake. 

Mr. Kawakami snows us how Japan is bestirring herself, 
how she has achieved a mastery of the white man’s knowledge, 
and an acquisition of his power. Recent decades have brought 
Japan and America face to face, and the author of this able 
and interesting book indicates how, with a growing population, 
due in a large measure to the adoption of Western science and 
ideals, Japan finds herself excluded from territories where lie 
undeveloped natural resources, and how, out of her growing 
national consciousness she is aware of the tendency of the 
Occident to treat her, if not as a threatening enemy at least 
as a hopeless inferior, as an irresponsible child. Mr. Kawak- 


Asia at the Door: A Study of the Japanese Question in 
Continental United States, Hawaii and Canada. By Kiyoshi 
K. Kawakami. With a Prolog by Doremus Scudder and an 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


Epilog by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
$1.50, postpaid. 
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ami passes in review all the charges made against his nation 
(made, as he succeeds admirably in showing, unreasonably 
and unjustly), and meets the ill-formed critic with unanswer- 
able argument, buttressed by unassailable fact. 

As Mr. Hamilton Mabie pertinently remarks in an Epi- 
log he has written to Asia at the Door, “Americans as a whole, 
know very little about foreign affairs, and care less.” This 
reprehensible state of affairs, Asia at the Door should go a 
long way towards remedying—indeed, it will, if given the 
general reading it unquestionably deserves. And it will do 
more. It will give its reader a true perspective of what is 
happening within his own shores. He will learn, for instance, 
how much or how little of truth there is in the cry of the 
Westerners that the Japanese “have taken our farms”; he will 
become posted in the work the latter are doing in great centers 
of population; of the part they play in the civic life of the 
American Republic; he will, moreover, become possessed of a 
mass of authentic data relating to the California land im- 
broglio. In short, he will learn a lot of things—things well 
worth the knowing, and, incidentally, will read the best presen- 
tation of the significance of the awakening East, that has came 
his way for many a year. 

Philip S. Roberts. 


European Dramatists Once More* 


“7. is practically a reissue of Dr. Henderson’s Inter- 
preters of Modern Life, with the exception of two es- 
says which are now in book form for the first time. 
The volume reveals the author as a very just critic, one who 
is not so enthusiastic as to be carried away into rash statement 
or idolatrous acceptance. Without the artistic grace of James 
Huneker, who has dealt with much of the same kind of matter 
in A Book of Iconoclasts, and in Egoists, Dr. Henderson has a 
less emotional approach toward the six European dramatists 
he discusses. And he has a precise manner of handling his 
sources which gives him a judicial air rather than an attitude 
of appreciation. 

Huneker writes about neuroticism with a certain zest of 
approval; Henderson writes with a certain guardedness which 
indicates that he is interested in the symptoms notwithstand- 
ing the inevitable conclusions. Huneker treats Materlinck and 
Ibsen with a certain impressionism which is very colorful and 
pleasing; he absorbs the attitudes of others, and the results 
are portraits made up of varied ideas arranged by an agile 
mind into a likeness. On the other hand, Henderson dynami- 
cally thinks out his attitudes as he goes along; with a precision 
one would expect of a Professor of Mathematics. There is no 
froth to his discussion; it is all substance, couched in unusual 
language—for Dr. Henderson writes a kind of English that 
would be equivalent to scientific German if it were German. I 
find a certain volitile quality to his essay on Oscar Wilde; there 
is a decided journalistic touch to his estimate of Granville 
Barker. But in his Ibsen and Materlinck he becomes judicial 
again. His weighing of Strindberg seems to be eminently fair; 
he cannot condone liberties however much he welcome liberty in 
art. His consideration of Wilde seems to me his most complete 
portrait, one in which he appears at greatest ease, and the only 
one in which his literary expression becomes swiftly illuminat- 
ing. 

The book as a whole is interesting. Whatever we find in 
his short essay on Shaw is set aside as fragmentary in memory 
of the Boswellian biography he wrote several years ago. Dr. 
Henderson is eminently sincere. His essays are careful theses; 
had they lightness of touch they would be more forceful. But 
what I like the most about this European Dramatists is tne 
sanity of Dr. Henderson’s view; he sees the greatness of Strind- 
berg; he likewise denotes the limitations of the man. He sees 

*Furopean Dramatists. 


By Archibald Henderson. Stewart 
& Kidd Company. 
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the wild approach of certuin critics toward neuroticism, and 
he is thoroughly decided within himself that neuroticism is not 
normal. His balance in this respect is commendable. 


Montrose J. Moses. 


Boston and Emancipation* 


CAREFUL study of the history of the negro in Boston 
A has been made by Mr. John Daniels which is in part 

much on the order of a thesis for a doctorate and for 
the rest is a rather too enthusiastic exploitation of the Hub as 
the home of the anti-slavery movement. The author has not 
carefully revised his own statements, for they are contradictory 
as to the origin of the anti-slavery movement in America and the 
publication of the first anti-slavery newspaper, both of which 
he positively ascribes to Boston, only to mention later that 
such was not the case. Such enthusiasm is doubtless due to 
the fact that the author lives in Boston, which gets more credit 
than is due it. Like almost every New England writer the 
author exalts Garrison and almost ignores Birney. No careful 
student of anti-slavery history who was not emmeshed in New 
England arrogance and self-satisfaction would make such mis- 
takes. 

There is much that is interesting and informing in the 
book as to the history of the negroes in Boston and their pres- 
ent status. The numbers have never been large compared with 
those in other Northern cities, but as a rule they have managed 
to get along very well. The author is sanguine that the negro 
will rise by his achievements and the assistance of others to a 
position equal to that of the white man and that together they 
will work for the manifest destiny of America. 


Virginia Under the Stuarts? 


making—of American history there has been a vast 
amount in the last twenty years and manifestly the 
time must come when the major handling of every episode in 


QO: THE rewriting—and one might almost say the re- 


the large must cease. There comes a time when one gets 
swallowed in details. No such charge, however, can be brought 
against the latest volume which deals with early Virginia 


*In Freedom’s Birthplace. By John Daniels. The Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


+Virginia Under the Stuarts. Neale Publishing Company. 
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history. This important formative period has never een 
dealt with as carefully as desired until the present time. Dr, 
Wertenbaker, of Princeton, has produced in comparatively 
small compass a work based on original researches which is 
one of the most instructive and most entertaining of recent 
volumes on the Colonial period. The past neglect has not been 
due to lack of material, but simply because no one has taken 
the time to make a careful search of all the documents in this 
country and especially those in London which never have been 
printed. The author has done this and is equipped to write 
history with authority. 

Of course there is nothing that is very strikingly new as 
to the mere record of events. The prominent episodes are well 
known, but they have been enshrouded in a good deal of false 
logic. As the conduct of man is determined by his motives the 
historian wants to know the underlying springs of action which 
animate any people or any period. The author has discovered 
just these things through letters, official documents and some 
almost forgotten narratives. The story of Virginia under 
the Stuarts is one long record of wasted energy and disappoint- 
ment for most of the colonists, for the promoters in England 
and to a large extent for the kings who expected to find Vir- 
ginia a rich cow to milk. 

The list of errors, disasters, wars, bad governors and the 
like is so long that one wonders how the colony ever survived. 
What is really most important in the book is the history of 
Bacon’s Rebellion, an event which has been much misunder. 
stood, but which the author makes clear to us. It was Berke- 
ley’s arrogance and supineness, as we all know, which brought 
on the rebellion, but never has it been shown so clearly that 
the first uprising was not against the government but against 
the Indians in an effort to protect the frontier, and that 
Berkeley instead of supporting Bacon who had the people be- 
hind him on this great issue, sought to punish him for acting 
without authority. The story of this first American Rebel 
is full of interest, and but for his untimely death it seems 
certain that the later history of Virginia would have been 
different. 

The author goes deeply into the economic troubles of the 
colony without saying much of anything about slavery, which 
is the more to be deplored because on this subject there have 
been angry contentions and it would seem as if this were the 
place to give a little clearer information. The work is the 
most concise, scholarly and informing of recent works on any 
phase of American history. Joseph M. Rogers. 





New York Productions Worth Noting 


Miss Crothers on Young 
Wisdom 


Miss Rachel Crothers has always com- 
manded our respect, not only because she 
understands how to construct a play, but 
because she interprets the drama as a 
vehicle for the carrying of ideas. She 


Mabel Taliaferro 
In Young Wisdom 


is the only American woman who may 
rightly claim the title of dramatist, for 
nearly all of her plays reveal a vigorous 
and consistent attitude. As a teachnician 
she is not moved by caprice, but rather 
by logic. That is more than can be said 
for the majority of women whose dra- 
matic work has seen the light of day in 
New York. 

Miss Crothers’ latest play, Young Wis- 
dom, contains a most delectable vein of 
humor, of irony. Its main attraction for 


By Montrose J. Moses 


me was the manner in which it satirized 
Ellen Key’s Love and Marriage—pre- 
senting in its plot two young girls steep- 
ed in the half-baked philosophy of the 
“new” literature. Miss Crothers herself 
is a woman of progress; she is in touch 
with all the forward movements that lead 
toward what the advanced writers call 
the broad horizon. But she has in no 
way lost her sanity. In Young Wisdom 
she places her two girls between their 
parents, showing the good and bad char- 
acteristics in both generations, at the 
same time illustrating her attitude 
toward free love by speaking through 
the mouth of the mother who has tasted 
to the full the responsibilities of mother- 
hood. 

The central idea of Young Wisdom is 
this: Victoria Claffenden is swamped in 
the literature of the Ellen Key school; 
what she reads she pours into the alert 
ears of her sister Gail who is engaged to 
be married. On the eve of the wedding, 
Gail proposes to her lukewarm lover that 
they run off and “get acquainted.” Quite 
taken aback for the moment, the young 
man finally consents. But while he is 
waiting with his car for the fateful hour, 
he is confronted by Victoria’s sweetheart ; 
the latter, intent on curing these girls 
of their special form of “madness,” agrees 
to bring Victoria to a certain farm house 
if the other young man, by way of a 
circuitous route, will bring Gail. Once 
there they will give the girls the scare 
of their lives. Believing fully in the 
philosophy of Elien Key, Victoria is 
scarcely prepared to put it into practice. 
She is confronted by her lover, who tells 
her that he is willing to abide by the 
“new” law, and that he stands ready to 
go then and there and begin the experi- 
ment. 

Thus the details of Act I, and the rest 
of the play consists of the usual compli- 


cations that fluctuate between comedy 
and farce. All the incidents are treated 


in the frothiest fashion, and the naughty 
youngsters are brought to their senses— 
and back home—amidst mildly compro- 


Edith Taliaferro 


mising circumstances. Underneath all 
this superficial movement is the enjoyable 
satire of Miss Crothers. The play is not 
her best, however; it has none of the 
vitality of A Man’s World—none of its 
originality. 

The two Young Wisdoms were played 
by Edith and Mabel Taliaferro, who 
made pretty contrasting figures, but who 
scarcely illumined their parts. The for- 
mer showed no intelligence in her read- 
ing, while Mabel, what with the twisting 
of her mouth and the billowy inflection 
of her voice, was totally consumed by 
her mannerisms. Both of these actresses 
have much to learn; even though they 
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have been on the stage for a long while, 
and even though they know all the tricks 
of their trade, they still seem ignorant of 
the cardinal characteristics 
stitute great acting. 


Too Many Cooks 


Mr. Frank Craven created the part of 
Jimmie Gillie in Broadhurst’s Bought 
and Paid For; in doing so he set for him- 
self the difficult task of finding other 
parts like it, for the public is strange in 
its acceptances and won’t allow an actor 
these days to wander far afield from his 
specialty. Mr. specialty, ac- 
cording to popular acclaim, is dry humo1 
of the middle class sort. 
like him in this respect. 


which con- 


Craven’s 
No one is quite 


In order to insure for himself a réle 
of the right sort, this actor has written a 
play which he Too Many 
Cooks, and those men who have married 
into interfering families will relish and 
sympathize with the difficulties unde: 
which Albert Bennett, engaged to Alice 
Cook, builds his house in the country. 

In Act I, the brick founda- 
tions; in Act II the framework is up suf- 
ficiently to the different rooms 
through the beams and lathes; in Act III 
the house is completed. 


has called 


we see 


see 


But throughout 


the acts, poor Albert alias Craven passes 


through tortures; everyone of the Cook 
family has suggestions to make—Mother 
Cook, Father Cook, aunt, uncle, brother, 
sister, best friend, and so forth, until 
discord is sown between the loving pair. 
And when the house is actually built, 
Albert is only too glad to nail “For Rent 
or for Sale” on the veranda, even 
though at the moment it looks dubious 
that Alice will ever be Mrs. Bennett. 

But not for long. For Alice comes to 
her senses in time to bid defiance to the 
Cook family, while Albert’s uncle—the 
one wealthy streak in the landscape of 
the poor boy’s fortune—comes to the res- 
cue. So it all ends happily and the en- 
gaged pair sink upon the steps of their 
home in the stage moonlight amidst well- 
earned peace. 

There are many laughs in this comedy 
of suburban set; it is thoroughly good- 
natured and witty in the obvious man- 
ner; the characters are all familiar 
As for Mr. Craven, he has cer- 
tainly gauged his own artistic require- 
ments to a “T,” and he deserves credit, 
not only for a piece which is far better 
than the average play of its kind, but 
which gives him the opportunity of con- 
tinuing his Bought and Paid For suc- 
cess. There is no reason why Too Many 
Cooks should not appeal to audiences for 
many days to come, especially in the 
smaller towns. 


types. 
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From The Misleading Lady 


Delayed Praise 


Although The Misleading Lady 
York for 
I have failed to see it until 
quite recently, but it is never too late 
to recommend a good entertainment. No 
one should fail to see it. Messrs. Charles 
Goddard and Paul Dickey have done 
some commendable work, centering their 
plot around the not too original idea of 
brute man lauding it over the girl he 
loves. But brute only in the virile, com- 
manding sense. And in the end he makes 
a real woman of his sweetheart, whom 
he steals and holds in his mountain lodge. 

There is excitement, love and adven- 
ture in this play; and in addition there 
is some distinctive writing. In the char- 
acter of a crazy man personating Na- 
poleon, the collaborators have created a 
notable figure of weirdness and pathos, 
while in their hero, vigorously played by 
Mr. Lewis S. Stone, they have drawn a 
man full of romantic appeal. 


Miss Laurette Taylor Tries 
to Escape Peg 


E NEEDS must sympathize 

WV with any actor or actress for 
having to play a part five 

hundred times in succession. Even to 
play Hamlet one hundred nights would 
get on one’s nerves. It is because Peg O’ 
My Heart is beginning to pall on Miss 
Laurette Taylor, however much it may 
still delight audiences in its second year, 
that this very agreeable artist has con- 
ceived the idea of giving at svecial mat- 


has 


been in New nearly four 


months, 


inees three one-act plays written by her 
husband, J. Hartley Manners, 
likewise the creator of Peg. 

It was a commendable effort on both 
their parts, and in many ways the new 
pieces only serve to illustrate what I 
have heretofore detected in both of them 
—first, that Miss Taylor has a very 
piquant way of illuminating the common- 
place and of characterizing the most 
homely figures; and second, that Mr. 
Manners’ view of life is colored in a 
most sentimental, though none the less 
healthy, fashion. Two of the little plays 
clearly indicate that the dramatist is 
greatly concerned about living—from the 
point of view of its clean side. In Hap- 
piness, where two grown persons, spoiled 
in the lap of luxury, find optimism in a 
dressmaker’s little messenger girl, Mr. 
Manners takes a popular way of illus- 
trating that all’s right with the world; 
while in The Day of Dupes, selecting a 
courtesan as his mouthpiece, he allegori- 
cally illustrates the biblical belief that 
“joy shall be in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety 
and nine just persons which need no re- 
pentence.” 

The first play—and they were all much 
beyond the length of the average one- 
act drama—is called Just as Well, and 
afforded Miss Taylor an opportunity of 
impersonating a female Dundreary en- 
gaged to be married. Her lover is just 
as Dundrearyish as she, only instead of 
lisping as she does, he stutters. On the 
eve of marrying, the two discover—if 
their foolish brains can discover anything 
—that they love someone else. But when 
each sees what the other has fallen in 
love with, they both decide they had just 


who is 

















as well get married, as much to save the 
bother of returning the presents as any- 
ing else! The playlet is trivial and 
only occasionally witty in its lines. Wit 
alone was what was most needed. It 
did not show Miss Taylor in any new 
vein, nor did it lead us to expect any re- 
markable developments. 

Happiness pleased the first afternoon 
audience because the role of Jenny is 
first cousin to that of Peg. But the 
length of the piece was out of all pro- 
portions to its cheerful phases, and the 
colloquy of the two pessimistic friends— 
man and woman—while admirably sus 
tained by Mr. Reevs-Smith and Miss Vio- 
let Kemble Cooper—simply served to go 
over again and again what a_ short, 
sharply drawn scene would have better 


_— 







Pro mised 
Annie Russell 


N MONDAY evening, March 23d, 
O Miss Annie Russell took charge 
of the Little Theater, in Phila- 
delphia, for an indefinite period. She 


begins a spring season at this diminutive 





Annie Russell 


playhouse with the hope of establishing 
permanently in Philadelphia an organiza- 
tion of distinguished players, with her- 
self directing and acting and presenting, 
with sympathetic mountings the notable 
comedies of all time—with a substantial 
“sprinkling” of modern works. While 
in the latter works she has already an- 
nounced comedies of authors of interna- 
tional importance, principally George 
Bernard Shaw, she will always be will- 
ing and indeed eager, to produce worthy 
plays by unknown and untried authors. 








THE WORLD OF DRAMA 


conveyed. Jenny, who dispels the gloom 
of this pessimism (to add to the gloom, 
the day was gray, wet and soggy outside 
the theater), and dispels it quite as well 
as Pippa in Browning’s poem, or as the 
girl in Mrs. Burnett’s The Dawn of a 
To-Morrow, is well suited to Miss Tay- 
lor’s wistfulness. But I cannot see where 
she found in it much relief from playing 
Peg! 

The Day of Dupes failed of appeal 
because it erred—as all modern allegory 
errs—on the side of verboseness and of 
over-intentness of moral purpose. The 


courtesan, repenting in Magdalen fash- 
ion, pays back to the artist, the politician, 
the financier, and the litterateur what 
they gave her, and in turn preaches to 
each a short sermon of wisdom which 
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we know they forget as soon as they 





leave her. Stage-managers interpret al- 
legory as weird; hence the set for this 
playlet was weird, with draped curtains 
and with dimly shaded lights. Miss Tay- 
lor, in no way the voluptuous type, al- 
most chanted her remarks. The piece 
was introduced by verses from the pen 
of Eric Mackay, but Miss Taylor’s voice 
is not suited to rhythm of the formal 
kind; there is a break in it, an ordinary 
ring that dispels the music. 

While the afternoon was a triumph 
for neither the actress nor the play- 
wright, the plays pointed to both as being 
worthy entertainers. Everything was 
done in the spirit of earnest endeavor. 
But nothing was done with sufficient big- 
ness to warrant the escape from Peg. 





Philadelphia Attractions 


The initial week at the Little Theater 
brought a new and sparkling production 
of Sheridan’s satiric comedy, The School 
for Scandal. This was not seen in Phila- 
delphia last. season when she played a 
series of the old English comedies at the 
Adelphi Theater. This production, like 
her others, bears distinguished marks of 
good taste, elegance, and an authorita- 


tive and sympathetic insight into the 
period. Her company is the same as 
that seen here last season. It is made 


up entirely of English players who have 
been trained in the old “school” of com- 
edy—a training that is essential to in- 
terpret the vivacious wit of the master 
works of English comedy. 

Miss Russell, who is sole director of 
her company, plays Lady Teazle. Her 
support includes Oswald Yorke, Fred 
Permain, Percival Stevens, Murray Kin- 
nell, Littledale Power, Wallace Erskine, 
Leslie Austen, Ffolliot Paget, Florence 
Le Clercq, Henrietta Goodwin and others. 

She Stoops to Conquer, Oliver Gold- 
smith’s delightful classic, will be the 
second offering, and the third will be a 
new American comedy which will have 
its premiere during the last two weeks of 
the season. It is by Paul Kester, author 
of When Knighthood was in Flower, Don 
Quixote and other successful plays. 

The new enterprise will not flaunt a 
high-brow label. There will be no effort 
to regenerate the human race, readjust 
the present economic system, reform so- 
cial evils, or eliminate private sin; nor, 
on the other hand, will the new policy 
appeal to primitive minds. Prime con- 
sideration will be given to the popular 
function of the theater—to entertain; yet 
the management will always reach out 
for the notable things of the stage. Miss 
Russell will always offer worthy ex- 
amples of dramatic literature, both mod- 





ern and classical, and she will continue 
to strive for the most artistic expression 
in productions and acting personnel. 

For high ideals and _ noteworthy 
achievement during her long service in 
the American theater, Miss Russell has 
held the respect and confidence of a large 
circle of cultured American theatergoers. 
In her new work her aim will always be 
high. 

With so beautiful and comfortable a 
playhouse as the Little Theater, and such 
an attractive schedule of plays as Miss 
Russell promises, Philadelphia theater 
goers should consider themselves favored 
by a most unusual opportunity. We wish 
the best success possible to the new 
project, and trust that the public will 
set its seal of approval uvon it by crowd- 





Joseph Santley 


Dancing his Tango 
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ing the house to its fullest capacity 
through all the five weeks of its term 
as now arranged for. 


The Santley Tango 


OSEPH SANTLEY, the young actor- 
ir who will appear at the Lyric 

Theater April 13th in Philip Barthol- 
omae’s musical play, When Dreams Come 
True, is against the public dance hall and 
the so-called “teachers” of the much- 
discussed tango dance. 

“Everybody should dance, and every- 
body can learn,” says Mr. Santley. “It 
is good exercise; it gives grace to the 
figure—and it is good fun. But I am 
absolutely against the public dance. 
Away with the ‘cafe dansant,’ even if 
it has reached the height of popularity 
in New York and other places. 

“My idea of a dance is one where you 
know everybody on the floor. The public 
dance degrades dancing. It leads to 
other evils that every decent person 
knows of.” 

Young Santley makes some startling 
accusations against the men and women 
who pose as “teachers of tango dancing,” 
and takes occasion to refer to most of 
them as “rank impostors.” 

“Many girls are being held up every 
day by these snakes in the grass, most 
of whom know as little about artistic 
dancing as a buzzard knows about ice 
cream. I am in favor of free lessons in 
the tango and all other late dances, and 
to that end I am willing to give free 
lessons to boys and girls under the aus- 
pices of any woman’s club or society in 
the cities where I appear.” 

During Mr. Santley’s recent tour in 
this production he has been the guest 
of honor at a number of tango teas 
given by prominent society leaders. Dur- 
ing his engagement in St. Louis he gave 
an exhibition dance before three hundred 
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debutantes in the Gold Room of the Jef- 
ferson Hotel. Similar exhibitions were 
given in Omaha and Kansas City, always 
under the auspices of the most prominent 
club in the city. 

Being a recognized authority on danc- 
ing and something of a matinee idol as 
well, in no way interferes with home ties 


Rese Stahl 


as far as Mr. Santley is concerned. 
Every day there goes to the mother, who 
lives in New York, not only a letter, but 
a telegram as well. And Mr. Santley 
would be as likely to forget those duties 
as to trip over his own nimble feet in 
his own tango dance. 


Rose Stahl 
ISS ROSE STAHL will return 
M to the Walnut Street Theater, 
Philadelphia, week beginning 
Monday, April 13, for her farewell ap- 


The Margin 


By Margaret Root Garvin 


DO not—dare not—mark thy page, 
] O Book of tender minstrelsy! 
Beseek this grace of me: 
I do not—dare not—lest the strokes 
Should set a secret free! 


Though many and more love-worthy lines 


The lender of thee, Book, shall find 


Thy margin-hem still white and fair; 
Nor know the imprint of a kiss 
Hath underlined a passage rare, 


And ink invisible of tears 


Hath wri. wove's comment there. 


pearance in Charles Klein’s' comedy, 
Maggie Pepper. Although this is the 
fourth season during which Miss Stahl 
has played the Klein piece, the interest 
of the public in the comedy remains un- 
diminished. This is undoubtedly due 
first to the delightfully natural interpre- 
tation of the name part by Miss Stahl, 
and second to the fact that Mr. Klein 
has set his piece in a familiar place and 
among folk whom everyone knows. 

Maggie Pepper tells the story of a 
department store, where the heroine be- 
gan life as a cash girl and gradually 
progressed through various departments 
until she reached the position of assistant 
buyer in the cloak and suit department. 
She has many ideas of modern sales- 
manship which would help to pull the 
store out of the mirage of business de- 
pression into which it has fallen, but 
the opportunity to use these ideas does 
not come to her. The original owner of 
the store has died and young Joseph Hol- 
brook comes into the property. He has 
been a spendthrift and wasteful all his 
life, and enters the business direct from 
abroad with less commercial aptitude 
than a baby. He is going through the 
store when he meets Maggie Pepper, and 
this encounter leads to important de- 
velopments. 

The Henry B. Harris Estate, under 
whose direction Miss Stahl is appearing, 
has surrounded the star with an admir- 
able company of players. Each member 
of the company is inspired by the high 
artistic standard set by Miss Stahl, and 
every characterization rings true to na- 
ture. Included in the company are John 
S. Robertson, Lillian Claire, Percival T. 
Moore, Adele Adams, Frank Manning, 
Ruth Donnelly, Harry Maitland, Jose- 
phine Bernard, May Guyer, Jean Thomas 
and others. 





The Library Association Convention 


Atlantic City, N. a March 6 and 7 


“WHE Eighteenth Annual Meeting of the Pennsylvania Li- 

& brary Club and the New Jersey Library Association was 

+ held at the Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., on March 
6th and 7th. 

This was probably the most successful convention which 
these associations have held in some time, both in pomp of 
speakers and in attendance. 

Miss Lutie Stearns, of the Wisconsin Library Commission, 
had for her topic “The Library Militant.” As she is a woman 
who has a broad knowledge in almost every branch of library 
work, her address was a most interesting one, full of new 
ideas, which in some instances, if adopted, would help to make 
library buildings of more use to the working men, who, for 
the want of a better place to go, wander into cheap amusement 
halls and saloons. Miss Sterns believes that the library ought 
to be made a Working Men’s Club, that it ought to be kept so 
attractive that he would not wish to spend his time unprofitably 
as so many men do at the present time. Many of the Western 
libraries are making their buildings social centers, thus pro- 
viding healthy amusement for the poorer classes. 

One of the most interesting and instructive speakers was 
J. Liberty Tadd, Director of the Industrial Art School of Phila- 
delphia. Mr. Tadd illustrated his talk on “Art in Education” 
by lantern slides and blackboard drawings. The effect of Mr. 


Tadd’s method of teaching upon delinquents and very small 
children is wonderful, most of the ideas and ideals of art being 
found in nature, and hence, nothing but the most beautiful and 
uplifting thoughts are born in the minds of the students. Mr. 
Tadd is a very magnetic speaker and his unique work was in- 
deed a _ revelation. 

Professor Max Eastman, author of The Enjoyment of 
Poetry, had for his subject “Are You Poetic or Practical?” 

Professor Eastman’s easy way of speaking soon captivated 
his audience. He had many things to say about poetic folk 
and much in favor of practical people, but he maintained also 
that most of us who are practical were really poetic but did 
not know it. 

Professor W. Max Muller, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, talked on “The Writings of the Ancient Egyptians.” 
(Illustrated by lantern slides.) Dr. Muller was delightful; 
while the subject was a profound one, he made it sound very 
simple indeed. The beautiful Egyptian art was also dwelt 
upon at some length, and all felt as if they had been taken 
back to the oldest days and were having a look into the dim 
past. 

Among the well-known librarians present were Mr. Walter 
H. Browne, of Buffalo Library, and Dr. Frank P. Hill, of 
Brooklyn Library. Virginia Smith Cowper. 


The Beautiful Land 


By Matilda H. Turner 


HE beautiful land: where the wild thyme grows! 
Where the fragrance of flowers prevails, 
Where the winds are soft, where the sky is blue, 
And the little white clouds come floating through 
Like boats with snowy sails. 


’Tis so gladsome and bright in the golden light 
And the air is so filled with joy, 
That sorrow and pain disappear like rain, 
The winds sing out a glad refrain, 
And nothing is left to annoy. 


’Tis so gladsome and bright in the golden light, 
And the birds are so happy and free, 

One feels with delight a thrill of might. 

The pulse beats strong as the heart grows light 
And all is ecstasy. 


Then come, let’s away to this wonderful land 

Where all things are happy and fair; 
Where the flower Hope blows, where the wild thyme grows: 
Through the fields of God’s will the pathway shows, 

This pathway Content leads there. 





East of the Shadows 


By Mrs. Hubert Barclay 


SYNOPSIS 


Philippa Harford, after death of her father and the second marriage of her mother, returns to England, and goes 


to visit an old friend, the wife of Major Heathcote, at their country home. 
hostess are summoned to the sick bed of their little son, and Philippa is left alone in the house. 


The night of her arrival, her host and 


As she goes to hei 


room in the evening, she makes a wrong turn and finds herself in the presence of mystery. She is greeted as the long- 


lost sweetheart of a strange man, who calls her Philippa! 


This man proves to be a relative of her host, and once he had 


been engaged to Philippa’s aunt, whose name was the same, and whom Philippa resembles greatly. Francis takes the 
girl for his long-lost love, whose cruelty to him at the time of an accident had bereft him of his memory and almost 


killed him. 


Philippa has a soothing effect upon him and undertakes to do what she can for him. 


The result is the grad- 


ual growth in her own heart of love for the man she is trying to help, and this naturally but aids in complicating the 


situation. 


CHAPTER XI 
Violets 

“And to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth 
And that was shining on him.”—Byron. 
UNCTUALLY at five o’clock Phil- 
p ippa walked out of her room and 
along the corridor. She was so 
perfectly familiar with the plan of the 
house by this time, that there was no 
likelihood of her mistaking the way 
which lead to the room which she had 
only discovered by such a slight and, 
after all, very natural accident on a 

former occasion. 

At the door she found Doctor Gale 
awaiting her. He came to meet her, scan- 


ning her appearance closely. 

The girl had put on a soft, light gown, 
and in her breast, as once before, she had 
fastened the bunch of violets with the 


little pearl heart brooch. She had de- 
bated in her own mind as to whether she 
should put on the ring which she had 
found in the dispatch box—as to whether 
it was necessary to dress the part with 
such a strict regard for detail; but a 
strong disinclination urged her against 
it, and yet at the time she had wondered 
why such a small thing should be so 
against the grain when others so much 
more important were unconsidered. It 
was very like the proverbial “straining 
at a gnat to swallow a camel.” Be this 
as it might, she had replaced the ring 
where she found it and locked the box 
again. 

“The likeness is extraordinary,” mut- 
tered the doctor, half to himself. 

He seemed nervous and ill at ease, as 
he opened the door of the sitting-room 
and preceded Philippa. 

“T will go first if you will allow me,” 
he said. 

A screen had been placed at the en- 
trance, and it was not until she had pass- 
ed round it that Philippa realized she 
was in the presence of the man she had 
come to see. The sofa had been drawn 
forward and he was lying on it, propped 
up with pillows. The nurse was sitting 
beside him. 


“I have redeemed my promise,” said 
the doctor cheerfully. “I have brough: 
Miss Harford to see you. But she must 
only stay a few minutes, and less than 
that if you don’t obey orders and keep 
quiet.” 

It struck Philippa that he was speaking 
in order to give her time to decide on her 
first words, and needlessly so, for she 
was conscious of no trace of nervousness. 
She was looking straight at Francis, 
whose eyes were fixed upon her with the 
look of joy and welcome she had seen in 
them before, as she stepped quickly for- 
ward. 

“Ah!” she said, “I did not expect to 
see you on the sofa. It must mean that 
you are better.” 

She spoke quite simply, and with just 
the warmth of manner one would use to 
an intimate friend under similar circum- 
stances. 

He held out his hands and she laid 
both hers in his. Then she turned and 
thanked the nurse who had vacated her 
chair, and sat down beside the couch. 

Dr. Gale was addressing the nurse. 
“Go out and take a walk,” he was saying. 
“IT thought we should have rain this 
morning, but now the clouds have dis- 
appeared and the sun is shining.” 

As they left the room together, Francis 
raised Philippa’s hands and kissed them, 
first one and then the other. 

“The clouds have disappeared, and the 
sun is shining,” he repeated softly; “for 
you are here. Oh, my sweet! what it is 
to see you again!” 

“You are really feeling better?” she 
asked. 

“Ever so much stronger,” he assured 
her, “and the sight of you will complete 
the cure. I ought to be well shaken for 
giving you such a lot of trouble and anx- 
iety, oughtn’t I? But I’ll make up for it, 
my darling; I promise I will. Give me 
just a little time to get quite well and 
strong; I shall not be a bother for long. 
Old Rob says he can make a job of me. 
Then you shall see what care I will take 
of you. You are looking thinner. It 


must have been a dull time for you, but 
we'll make up for it all by and by.” 

“You mustn’t think of anything except 
getting well again,” she said. 

“You will stay here?” he asked, with 
a note of anxiety in his voice. 

“The doctor said I might stay a few 
minutes.” 

“I don’t mean that—I mean, you will 
stay at Bessacre.” 

“Certainly I will stay just as long as 
you want me,” she answered quickly. 

He leaned back on his pillows. “I 
was so afraid that you might not be able 
to stay—that you might have some other 
engagement. I had an idea that you 
were going to Scotland. It is sweet of 
you to stay with me. I must confess 
that the thought of losing you was trou- 
bling me.” 

“I have no intention of going to Scot- 
land, I am going to stay here.” 

“And I may see you every day?” 

“Every day, unless the doctor forbids.” 

“Oh, hang old Rob,” he said gaily. 
“You have taken the very last load off 
my mind. Together we will rout him, 
you and I. Oh, Phil, my darling! how 
soon do you think I shall be able to get 
out of doors? I want to feel the fresh 
air of Bessmoor and ride for miles, just 
you and I together, with the wind in our 
faces.” 

“You must get stronger first, for you 
look as if the .wind on Bessmoor would 
blow you away altogether.” 

“Yes, I don’t feel quite like getting on 
a horse yet—or, in fact, like doing any- 
thing at all except sitting here with 
you. When will you sing to me again, 
Phil?” 

“Any time you like,” she replied. “But 
not to-day, because I think the authori- 
ties might object. Wait a day or two.” 

He lay for a while silent, evidently 
feeling more feeble than he cared to ac- 
knowledge, and Philippa watched him. 

He was very pale now that the flush 
which had come into his face from the 
excitement of seeing her had faded, but 
knowing as she did that he was a man 











of over five-and-forty, he looked extra- 
ordinarily young. 

His hair was white, it was true, but it 
had all the appearance of being prema- 
turely so, and it seemed out of keeping 
with his skin, which was smooth and 
unlined. His eyes were clear and bright, 
almost like those of a boy; while there 
was a ring, a freshness in his voice which 
was much more in accord with early 
manhood than with maturity. His weak- 
ness was very evident to her observant 
eyes, but she saw also that he was by 
nature one of those in whom the spirit 
would always rise above bodily weakness, 
and in whom distress of spirit would de- 
stroy more inevitably than bodily ail- 
ment. It was easy to see reason in the 
doctor’s statement that in his present 
condition any disappointment would be 
fatal. He was upheld by his heart’s joy 
in their reunion. 

Certain words came into the girl’s 
mind, although where she had heard 
them or read them she could not remem- 
ber— 


“Love is a flame, and at that flame 
I light my torch of life.” 


The torch was burning with a clear 
white light, but the end of light would 
mean also the end of life. Quite invol- 
untarily she gave a little sigh for the 
pity of it all, and in a second he opened 
his eyes, which had been closed. 

“Don’t sigh, my sweet,” he said ten- 
derly; “I cannot bear you should be un- 
happy for a moment, especially when I 
know you are unhappy because of me.” 

“T am not unhappy,” she replied. “Did 
I sigh? If so it was quite unconsciously. 
Perhaps you should rest a little now. 
Don’t you think you could sleep? I think 
the doctor would feel I had been here 
long enough.” 

“You will 
pleaded. 

“To-morrow,” she said, rising. “Now, 
mind, you are not to doubt or to worry 
yourself. I shall come to-morrow, and 
every day so long as you want me. To- 
morrow I will read to you if you ought 
not to talk, and I shall hope to see you 
‘ ever so much stronger.” She paused. 
This was the difficult moment, and she 
was quite aware of it. 

He took her hands and kissed them as 
before, and then, stooping lower in re- 
sponse to the unspoken appeal which she 
read in his eyes, she kissed him on the 
forehead. 

“Heart’s dearest!” he murmured fond- 
ly. “How good you are to me!” 

“Sleep well,” she said, as lightly as 
she could as she stepped softly from the 
room. 

The doctor was waiting outside. 
he quiet?” he asked anxiously. 


come again soon?” he 
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“Perfectly quiet, and, I think, inclined 
to sleep,” she answered. “I have prom- 
ised him to come again to-morrow.” 

“You might come for a little while 
both morning and afternoon if he goes 
on all right. Will you see the nurse and 
arrange with her? She will know which 
is his best time.” 

Philippa said she would do so, and the 
doctor went in for a final look at his 
patient before leaving the house. 

As the girl sat alone later in the even- 
ing, she pondered over the words Francis 
had spoken. That his memory had not 
failed in any detail within what might 
be termed the radius of his love story 
she was well aware. It had been further 
proved to-day; he had mentioned her 
singing. Fortunately that presented no 
difficulty to her, for, although she did 
not possess a voice in any way remark- 
able, still, she had been well trained and 
had sung a good deal in her father’s 
lifetime. He had also spoken of riding. 
Well, that might be that he remembered 
riding with her, and of her going to 
Scotland. Perhaps the first Philippa had 
arranged a visit to Scotland—she could 
not tell. But beyond this he had spoken 
of Bessacre and Bessmoor, giving the 
places their correct names without hesi- 
tating. She had always understood that 
the names of places presented the grav- 
est difficulty to a memory in any way 
troubled or imperfect. Did this mean 
that his mind was perfectly clear upon 
all that had happened up to the time of 
the accident, but that after that all was 
darkness? This was frequently so in 
cases of concussion of the brain, as she 
knew, but against this explanation was 
the fact that he had recognized both the 
doctor and Mrs. Goodman. If he only 
remembered them as they were at the 
time of his accident, surely he would have 
made some comment on their altered ap- 
pearance. 

It was this that puzzled—this that 
made the situation so complex. She made 
a little plan of campaign in her mind— 
of books she would read with him, of 
various little things which she would 
order which might amuse him. The way 
bristled with pitfalls if once she allowed 
herself to consider them. Twenty years! 
How everything must have altered since 
then! For instance, how much had the 
ordinary everyday sights such as pass 
us every day without our giving them a 
thought changed in that time! Twenty 
years ago the motor-car was unknown, 
electric light was in its infancy. The 
Heathcotes had cars, but she remember- 
ed that Francis’ room looked out on a 
part of the garden and that the drive 
was not visible from the windows. 
Therefore, although it was possible that 
he might have heard the sound of a horn 
or siren, he would never actually have 
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seen a car. Electric light was installed 
in his room. She had no idea when this 
had been done, but he must be quite ac- 
customed to it. 

It was not until she began to sum them 
up that she realized how innumerable are 
the changes wrought by a couple of 
decades—in our habits, even in our 
speech. English as she is spoke is a 
variable quantity, and the jargon of to- 
day is forgotten to-morrow. Philippa 
the first had mentioned in one of her 
letters that she was having “a jolly 
time.” Well, “jolly” as an adjective is 
as dead as the dodo, and if the letter 
had been written by her to-day, she, being 
what she was, would undoubtedly have 
used the word “ripping.” 

Her namesake smiled to herself as she 
thought of it. Fortunately here again 
she was safe. Having lived so much 
abroad, and having spoken fluently in 
several languages, she had not contract- 
ed the habit of employing all the hun- 
dred and one words of current slang 
such as are on the lips of most young 
people. 

On the whole, she decided it was use- 
less to consider possible pitfalls. They 
did exist, but she must rely on her quick- 
ness and presence of mind, and hope to 
escape them. 

After a while she summoned Mrs. 
Goodman and asked her help in the mat- 
ter of songs. Could she tell her of any 
songs Francis had cared for particularly? 
The old woman looked puzzled at first, 
but after some reflection said that there 
was a pile of music in a lumber-room 
which had been cleared out of the library 
years ago. He always had his piano in 
the library, she explained, and it was 
there that he and Miss Philippa used to 
play and sing together. “The same piano 
stands in the morning-room now. I have 
so many things that were his. My lady 
told me to throw away his bats and 
racquets and such things, but I couldn’t 
do it. And many of the things he him- 
self asked me to take care of for him, 
many years ago in his school-days. He 
probably forgot all about them, but they 
were safely kept. Will you come one 
day and see them, Miss Phil?” 

The girl promised readily. She was 
only too anxious to learn all she could; 
every detail of his lfe, however seeming- 
ly unimportant, might be of help to her. 

The old woman sat talking for a time, 
and then Philippa suggested that they 
should go together in search of the 
music. 

Mrs. Goodman demurred, saying she 
feared the place might be dusty, for it 
was long since she visited it, and no one 
else had access to it; but Philippa laugh- 
ingly overcame her scruples, and they 
mounted the stairs together. 

The sun was low and it was growing 
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dusk when they entered a rambling attic 
at the top of the house. It was filled 
with the heterogeneous collection of odds 
and ends such as accumulate in any 
large house—pieces of furniture, broken 
or too worn for use; pictures, some with 
frames and some without; toys, a nurs- 
ery chair, and who knows what beside. 
Mrs. Goodman laid her hand of a rock- 
ing-horse which peered out of the gloom 
like some weird monster, head upreared 
and snorting fiercely. 

“The Major told me nothing here need 
be disturbed,” she said, with a little 
quiver in her voice. “He was always so 
fond of his horse.” But in the latter 
part of her sentence it was clear that 
“he” was not the Major. The old woman 
stroked the battered steed tenderly. “It 
doesn’t seem long since I saw him ride 
it,” she went on; “sitting on it in his lit- 
tle holland blouse as proud as a prince. 
He was very small then, and as soon as 
he was old enough his mother gave him 
a pony. Gipsy, its name was. I shall 
never forget his delight.” 

“Have you known him ever since he 
was born?” asked Philippa gently. 

“Very nearly,” was the reply. “I knew 
Lady Louisa before she was married. My 
father was one of her father’s oldest 
tenants. I was married some years be- 


fore my lady, and lost both my husband 
and child. When Francis was born he 
wasn’t very strong, and my lady engaged 


a nurse for him with the best possible 
recommendations, but she was no use 
and the child didn’t thrive. My lady 
was very troubled about him—he was 
her only one, you see—and when the 
nurse proved so unsatisfactory she wrote 
to me and asked me to come. 

“I remember her letter now. ‘Will 
you come and help me to look after him?’ 
she wrote, ‘for I would rather he had 
your affection, Jane, than the wider ex- 
perience of strangers. I know you will 
never neglect him, and can trust you.’ 
So I came. He was about a year old— 
a tiny, weakly baby; but he throve won- 
derfully, although my lady used to say 
we were like two hens with one chick. 
She was very wise and would not let 
him be spoilt. His father died when he 
was about ten years old. He was much 
older t#in Lady Louisa and had been 
twice married, as I think I told you.” 

She paused for a few minutes and then 
resumed: “Francis was always so happy. 
It was his nature. Very high-spirited, 
and as a child very quick-tempered, but 
if he was angry it was just a flash all 
over in a minute.” 

“Who has been nursing him in _his 
illness?” asked Philippa. ¢ 

“At first, of course, he had trained 
nurses, but later, when he could not be 
called ill in himself, he just had his one 
valet for some time. But after a while, 
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to Lady Louisa’s great distress, some one 
spread a report in the village that he 
was out of his mind, so she arranged that 
his rooms were to be quite separate. They 
were never entered by the house servants. 
I sent for a nephew of mine, a quiet, 
trustworthy man who I knew could keep 
his tongue in his head, and for years he 
has waited on him, and his wife has had 
charge of his rooms under my super- 
vision. I have been to see him every day 
and seen to his comfort, but I am very 
old now and past work. If that were not 
so, should not I be nursing him now?” 
she asked sadly. “It is difficult to stand 
aside and watch others doing what you 
long to do yourself. But that must be in 
old age. It is years since he crossed the 
threshold of his own rooms, and I am 
sure there are people on the place now 
who don’t know he lives here—so quiet 
was it kept, by my lady’s wish. Oh,” 
she cried tremulously, “if my dear lady 
could only be here to see the change in 
him!” 

“You have seen him to-day?” asked 
Philippa. “How did you think he was 
looking?” 

“He looks very ill,” answered the old 
woman; “but he was quite his old self. 
He had some little joke ready for me. 
He was always full of fun. Isn’t it won- 
derful? It seems just as if all those 
years had been wiped right off, as you 
would wipe a slate.” 

“Did he speak of old times?” 

“Not exactly, but he was just having 
his breakfast as I went in, and I stood 
beside him while he ate it, and he laugh- 
ed when I tried to help him, and asked 
whether I shouldn’t feed him with a spoon 
—whether I thought he was a baby 
again. Then he spoke of you, and asked 
if I had seen you and how you were.” 

They found the music presently, and 
Philippa possessed herself of a quantity 
of it and carried it down-stairs to the 
morning-room to try it over on the little 
piano which had belonged to Francis 
years before. The instrument was rather 
thin in tone, and some of the notes were 
out of tune, but Mrs. Goodman promised 
before she left her, to send for a man 
from Renwick next morning to put it in 
order, so that it could be taken up-stairs 
to the sitting-room. 

Turning over the songs, which were, 
of course, quite out of date, and mostly 
of the highly sentimental order which 
found favor in the early eighties, Phil- 
ippa’s eye was arrested by some words 
which seemed to her familiar. They 
were the ones Francis had quoted at their 
first meeting. He had spoken of a song 
Phil had been in the habit of singing, 
which seemed to him written for them. 
She tried it through. The tune had a 
certain happy charm which once heard 
might easily linger in the memory after 


the music was hushed. The words were 
these :— ‘ 


“My heart met yours, when spring was 
all awaking, 
Down in the valley where the violets 
bloom; 
Through soft gray clouds the kind May 
sun was breaking, 
Setting ablaze the gold flower of the 
broom. 


Your heart met mine, and all the birds 
were singing, 
Singing for joy that winter’s day was 
done; 
On every side the harebells pale were 
ringing 
A bridal peal for joy—our hearts were 
one. 


Our hearts are one, and nothing can dis- 
sever 
The chain that binds us close; come 
good or ill, 
The golden radiance floods life’s pathway 
ever, 
The scent of violets lingers round us 
still.” 


How many years was it since the sim- 
ple words had been sung in that house, 
and the notes of the old piano sounded to 
the lilting cadence of its melody? And 
now, of the two who had sung it to- 
gether, one was gone, and the other— 
well, for the other some of the golden 
radiance still shone after all the bitter 
years fate had meted out; and the scent 
of the violets lingered still. 

Philippa dropped her face until it 
touched the faded bunch upon her breast. 
What is there about the scent of violets 
that always conjures up thoughts of the 
past? They have beyond the scent of all 
other flowers a power of memory. The 
scent of roses tells of long summer days, 
of dreams soft and tender as light sum- 
mer airs; lilies speak of love and of love’s 
crown; but it is violets that help us to 
regret. 

CHAPTER XII 
Progress 

“The days are made on a loom whereof 
the warp and woof are past and future 
time.” Emerson. 

The improvement in Francis Heath- 
cote’s condition in the days which fol- 
lowed was, so the doctor and nurses de- 
clared, phenomenal. Robert Gale ceased 
to tug at his beard in angry perplexity, 
and melted into something which might 
almost have been called jocularity, as he 
watched the man gaining in health and 
strength. “Splendid! splendid!” he would 
say, rubbing his hands together in sat- 
isfaction. “Go on as you are going, and 
you'll see the last of me soon.” 

And as the days went by, peacefully 
and seemingly uneventfully, the time she 














spent with Francis became more and 
more the pivot on which Philippa’s whole 
mind and thought turned. Day by day, 
almost hour by hour, he appeared to gain 
visibly in vigor. The cheerfulness and 
high spirits which had characterized him 
in an unusual degree before his accident, 
returned to him; and she marveled in- 
creasingly at the almost boyish gaiety 
which he evinced at times. There were 
moments when she had perforce to re- 
mind herself of the long years of loneli- 
ness and deprivation through which he 
had passed. They seemed to have left 
no mark on him. And yet she could not 
think they were forgotten, for once—it 
was at her second visit to him—he spoke 
at some length of his illness. Not, how- 
ever, with any bitterness or annoyance, 
but merely as one might mention a cur- 
ious experience through which one had 
lived, and for which one was little or 
none the worse. 

“It is all so muddled to me. Some- 
times it seems as if I had waited years 
for the sight of your face, and then again 
it would seem only the day before that I 
had seen you. Sometimes I saw you so 
clearly that I thought you were in the 
room, only I never could get you to speak 
to me. And I never could touch you. 
The moment I thought you were coming 
nearer you went away altogether. That 
was what bothered me. I suppose it was 
imagination or some kind of delirium, but 
it was rather dreadful, for when I 
couldn’t see you everything was swallow- 
ed up in a horrible darkness. It was 
only when you came that there was day- 
light at all, the rest was a dreadful 
night.” 

“Don’t talk of it,” she had begged him, 
“it is over now.” And seeing that the 
subject distressed her he had not spoken 
of it again. 

Philippa found no difficulty in amusing 
him, or distracting his attention from 
anything which her intuition warned her 
might lead to dangerous questioning. She 
sang to him, and read to him, choosing 
lighter stories from the magazines, and 
preferably those in which the plot was 
laid in other countries or in previous 
centuries. He showed no signs of be- 
wilderment when such events as the In- 
dian Mutiny or the French Revolution 
were mentioned, and the girl could not 
be sure whether he listened without com- 
prehending, for the mere pleasure of 
hearing her voice and knowing her com- 
panionship, or whether some feeling of 
shamed reticence prevented his acknowl- 
edging that he had never heard of these 
things before. 

Perhaps, again, the mention of them 
awoke echoes which had long been silent, 
and dragged forgotten facts out of ob- 
livion to the light of day—just as one 
May enter a room which has been closely 





sealed for years, and see objects once 
familiar but long since absolutely forgot- 
ten, shrouded in dust and dim with dis- 
use, but of which the sight instantly re- 
calls every trifling association. 

Sometimes he would comment upon the 
situations or characters in a story, fre- 
quently making fun of them and their 
peculiarities, and at others he would bid 
her lay down the book and talk to him 
instead. He found the greatest pleasure 
in the time they spent together, when 
Philippa would take up her embroidery 
and sit besides him, and he would lie on 
the sofa with his eyes on her, watching 
her every movement as her dexterous 
needle slipped rapidly through the can- 
vas. 

He was thoughtful of her, never omit- 
ting to question her as to whether she 
had been out, and constantly bidding her 
not to give up all her own amusements 
for his sake. He did not speak a great 
deal of his love, but his devotion showed 
itself plainly in a hundred different ways 
—in his deep gratitude for any slight 
service rendered—in his look of gladness 
when she came—in the inflexion of his 
voice, and so on. He seemed determined 
not to peril his new-found joy, or weary 
her by any protestations. 

It was all quite easy, and Philippa was 
conscious of a great content, which she 
attributed to the reaction from her anx- 
iety lest she should fail in the thing she 
had undertaken, and the natural pride 
which a nurse may legitimately feel when 
she sees a patient making strides on the 
road of convalescence. 

She had received a letter from Marion, 
who wrote from a heart evidently torn 
with misgivings as to the wisdom of the 
course Philippa was pursuing. Her 
words were affectionate and guarded, but 
doubt and even disapproval could easily 
be read between the lines. She wrote of 
the grave dangers which must presently 
confront her friend, of the moment which 
must surely come when it would be im- 
possible to go on without acknowledging 
the truth, and the word which might 
have been said at once would have to be 
spoken. She earnestly begged her to 
withdraw herself altogether, to leave the 
nursing of Francis Heathcote to others. 
The pain she would now cause would be 
nothing to the pain which would be his 
later when her daily presence had be- 
come a delightful habit with him—and 
so on, and so on. She reiterated the 
Major’s regret that Philippa should have 
been drawn into the affair while a guest 
in their house, and particularly during 
their absence. Her pity for Francis was 
intense, but that did not alter her fixed 
opinion that Philippa was not doing the 
best or the kindest thing by assisting to 
deceive him; for that was what it really 
amounted to. She knew Philippa’s power 
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of sympathy, and her loving heart had 
no doubt blinded her to what was wise 
and right. 

The girl read the letter carefully, but 
even if the arguments contained in it 
might have moved her to a different de- 
cision had they come earlier, they ar- 
rived too late to be of any value what- 
ever. She told herself that it was only 
natural that Marion should feel as she 
did—that no one who was not on the 
spot, who had not seen Francis, could 
possibly judge of what what best for 
him—and that the wisdom of her de- 
cision had been amply proved by the 
marvelous improvement in his health. 
As for grave dangers in the future, they 
did not trouble her; she could only think 
of each moment as it came. 

She answered the letter, assuring 
Marion of her affection, and regretting 
they could not see the matter in the same 
light, and repeating her conviction that 
had her friend been there she would 
undoubtedly have acted in the same way. 
Then she dismissed the matter from her 
mind. This was not the moment for 
looking back and wondering what would 
have happened if she had acted differ- 
ently. 

If she had wondered at all, it was to 
marvel why she had hesitated, for now 
she could not see that any alternative had 
been practicable; but she was not one of 
those unfortunate people who are forever 
looking back, forever apprehensive, for- 
ever haunted by doubts as to whether 
they have done the right thing; on the 
contrary, she possessed sound stability 
of purpose and a power of acting on her 
own convictions, fearlessly accepting any 
responsibility they entailed. 

It is true that in this affair she had 
found an unusual difficulty in arriving at 
a decision, but once having made up her 
mind, she was not likely to be affected 
by the opinion of others. Having chosen 
her path she would tread it without fal- 
tering. Her time was fully occupied 
with details which, although in them- 
selves trifling, were of importance to her 
great objective—gathering flowers for 
Francis’ room—collecting scraps of news 
—trying over new songs to sing to him— 
planning fresh ways to interest and 
amuse him. 

And then, without warning, came some 
days of grave anxiety, for the advance 
which had been so steady seemed sud- 
denly arrested, and Francis lost as much 
ground in a day as he had gained in a 
week. It was hard to account for it. 
The weather, which had been warm and 
sunny, had changed, and heavy storms of 
rain and a close thundery atmosphere 
prevailed. This might have affected the 
patient, or, did this merely mean that 
his condition had been one of superficial 
strength induced by sheer power of will? 
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The doctor resumed his usual ferocity of 
manner and refused to be questioned. For 
hours he and Philippa sat beside the bed, 
watching a feeble flickering spark of 
life—so feeble that it seemed that every 
moment it must be extinguished; but 
gradually—very gradually—the distress- 
ing symptoms decreased, a little color re- 
turned to the face which had looked so 
lifeless, and again hope grew strong. 

At last there came a day when the 
doctor pronounced himself satisfied that, 
for the time at least, danger was over. 

It was Francis himself who suggested 
a little later that Philippa should, as he 
put it, take a day off. Days and nights 
of watchfulness and unremitting care 
leave their mark even on the most robust, 
and although the girl denied that she 
felt any fatigue, it was evident to him 
that she was looking white and strained. 
The very idea that she should in any 
way suffer through her devotion to him 
distressed him so greatly that Philippa 
agreed, and it was arranged that she 
should spend the whole day in the open 
air, and that on the following day the 
plan should be reversed—she should 
spend it with him and the nurse should 
take a holiday. 


“Why don’t you ride?” Francis asked. 
“Tt must be weeks since you have been 
in the saddle. You, who spend half your 
days riding, of course you must miss it.” 

She made some evasive reply and he 
did not urge her further, to her relief; 
for she did not care particularly about 
riding, whereas it had been more than 
a pastime—indeed almost a passion with 
Philippa the first. 


The storms which had swept Bessmoor 
from end to end for many days in suc- 
cession had passed over, leaving behind 
them just a few dark clouds, drifting in 
broken masses across a sky of deepest 
blue, and throwing deep shadows here 
and there across the moor—ever-varying 
elusive shadows which only accentuated 
the brilliancy of the sunshine where it 
fell upon the warm colors of the ling, 
which was just coming into blossom, for 
the blooming time of the bell heather 
was over. 


There was a buoyancy and freshness 
in the air doubly welcome after the sultry 
depression which was in tune with Phil- 
ippa’s mood—in tune with the exhilara- 
tion of spirit of which she was conscious. 
The clouds had passed—the sun was shin- 
ing—away with gloomy forebodings— 
Francis was really better. And having 
schooled herself to live only in the pres- 
ent and take no thought for the morrow, 
she was able to say, with no slight feel- 
ing of contentment, that all was well. 

She had not seen Isabella Vernon since 
the day she had visited her cottage, and 
she had decided that since Francis had 
forbidden her presence in the house, she 


would spend the day with the woman 
whom she was beginning to call her 
friend. 

She had thought a good deal of Isabella 
since their last meeting, and in some 
curious fashion her thoughts had brought 
her more intimately near. There seemed 
to be no particular reason why this 
should be so, for Philippa was not in the 
habit of tumbling into friendship; but 
in the long hours which she had spent 
beside Francis’ bedside, Isabella had been 
constantly in her mind. Was it, perhaps, 
because she had been so closely connected 
with the past of the man, that past which 
was so inextricably fused with the pres- 
ent? Was it of that past that Isabella 
had spoken when she had emphatically 
repeated, “I do not want to forget!” 
And if this was so— She could not tell. 
All she knew was that in some myster- 
ious way it had become quite clear to her 
that Isabella had come into her life, and 
had come to stay. 


CHAPTER XIII 
Threads 


“Of little threads our life is spun 
And he spins ill who misses one.” 

Philippa’s first feeling when she gained 
the open moor and saw the low bushes 
which had been their last meeting-place, 
was one of acute disappointment, for 
Isabella was not there. She had con- 
fidently expected to find her waiting and 
had not paused to consider whether her 
hope was reasonable or not. For a mo- 
ment she fancied that perhaps she had 
mistaken the place; but no, all around 
the grass was trampled down, and some 
shreds of torn paper proved to her that 
she was right. 

She mounted a little hillock and scan- 
ned the road as far as she could see, but 
no one was in sight. There was evident- 
ly nothing for it but to make her way 
to the cottage. It was a long walk, but 
after all that did not matter, as it was 
still early, and she had the whole day 
before her; so she retraced her steps to 
the road and walked briskly along. 

As she did so her mind continued in 
the same train of thought with which 
it had been previously occupied—Isabella 
and her connection with Francis; and 
then, quite suddenly, a light broke upon 
her. The explanation seemed so obvious 
that she could only marvel that she had 
not thought of it at once. Little by little 
she recalled all the evidence to strengthen 
her conclusion. Isabella’s dear memory 
of the past—the words lightly spoken by 
the person whose good opinion was more 
to her than the whole world—her eager, 
questioning gaze as though longing and 
yet not daring to frame a question—and, 
most certain proof of all, the silence with 
regard to Francis. 

If he had been to her no more than a 
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valued friend she would surely have 
spoken of him, just as she had spoken 
of Philippa’s father. She had loved 
Francis; and he?—well— He had, it 
would seem, been fond of her in a friend- 
ly, careless way. The sandy cat! Was 
it of his welfare she was so anxious to 
hear? Was it the necessity of being 
somewhere near him that had drawn her 
to take up her abode in this lonely if 
lovely spot? 

And yet surely she could have obtained 
news of him, thought the girl. Isabella 
had said that she did not know either 
Major Heathcote or his wife, but even 
so, Marion was no ogress. Why had not 
Isabella gone boldly to the door and ask- 
ed for tidings of him for the sake of old 
friendship? It would have been a very 
simple course to take. Or there was the 
doctor. Surely if Francis and the first 
Philippa had known him so well, Isabella 
must have known him, too. 

Well, to-day, if she had the oppor- 
tunity, she would break the silence—she 
would speak of Francis and tell Isabella 
of his marvelous recovery. And then 
she realized that her own position might 
be a little difficult to explain. It would 
not be an easy story to tell to this woman 
if she loved him; but if Philippa was 
correct in her surmise, and she had now 
little doubt on that score, surely Isabella 
had a right to know the truth. 

How different things would have been 
if Francis had loved Isabella; for most 
certainly she would never have been a 
fair-weather friend. But first she must 
have proof, and that should not be hard 
to obtain. There would be some sign 
when his name was spoken—some intona- 
tion in the woman’s voice, even if she 
did not speak openly, which would reveal 
her secret now that Philippa was ready 
to notice and to understand. 

The girl came at last to the turning 
which led to the little green, and then 
she saw Isabella approaching. She was 
walking, just as she had walked on that 
first afternoon, with her eyes on the 
ground, lost in thought, and it was not 
until she was within a few yards of 
Philippa that she glanced up and saw 
her. And then there was no doubt that 
absence had done much the same for 
them both, for when they met, they met 
as friends. The look of welcome, even 
of affection, was unmistakable on the 
older woman’s face. 

“Ah!” she said, as she put her arm 
through Philippa’s and fell into step with 
her; “I am a little late this morning. I 
am sorry, for you have had a lonely walk. 
I was beginning to wonder whether I 
should ever see you again!” 

“I was quite absurdly disappointed not 
to see you under the thorn bush,” said 
Philippa, smiling. “Although why I 
should imagine that you must spend your 
days there I do not know.” 





“You are not far out,’ was the an- 
swer. “I have been there every day.” 

“T could not come. It was not pos- 
sible sooner.” 

“You have come at last, and that is 
enough for me,” said Isabella. “Come 
home and rest. Bessmoor is _ looking 
rather weepy but very beautiful, smiling 
after tears like a pretty child.” 

“You surely did not wait for me in all 
the wet weather we have been having?” 

“Oh, we don’t think much of a drop 
or two of rain in these parts,” replied 
Isabella lightly; “nor, as you may notice, 
is my costume likely to be affected by the 
damp,” she added, laughing, as she point- 
ed to the high waterproof boots and the 
serviceable mackintosh she wore. “I 
think we shall have some more rain, but 
we shall soon be under shelter now. Look 
at that wonderful cloud rising from the 
sea. It is like a monstrous eagle waiting 
to swoop. The clouds here are always 
wonderful. Often I sit and fancy I can 
see strange mysterious countries passing 
like a fairy cinematograph before my 
eyes. Sometimes great ranges of snow 
mountains with deep purple shadows on 
them, as if the cold gray rock which 
formed them showed through where the 
snow had melted; and then they shift and 
fade and the scene changes. Perhaps it 
may be next a broad and sunlit river that 
I see—far, far away in the distance, with 
a vista of amethystine hills crowned with 
waving palm-trees; and then I think I 
can smell the spice-laden breezes of the 
East. Or again, it may be a wide plain 
like some vast camp of gleaming white 
tents under an azure sky—the camp of 
the old Crusaders,—with here and there 
a banner waving, and I can almost catch 
a glimpse of the walls of Ascalon, or 
Acre the beleaguered city. People talk 
about seeing pictures in the fire! No 
fire ever lighted can show me such pic- 
tures as I see over Bessmoor, and no 
castles in Spain or Eldorado were ever 
quite so perfect as mine built all of cloud. 
But here we are, arrived at last, and 
here is a comfortable chair for you. I 
am going to fetch you a glass of milk 
before we settle down to our chat. Oh, 
yes, you must have it,” she insisted as 
Philippa demurred. “Mrs. Palling has 
gone out for the day, so we shall be all 
alone.” 

“How is Mrs. Palling?” asked Philippa 
presently. “Has she been indulging in 
any more extraordinary readings of the 
truth?” 

“Not just lately. She was particularly 
cheerful this morning. She has gone to 
a funeral, and the very mention of one 
always rouses her to enthusiasm. I must 
tell you that the deceased was no rela- 
tion and not even a dear friend, so I saw 
no reason to damp her pleasurable ex- 
citement. She loves an outing, does Mrs. 
Palling. Notice the beehives. They are 
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looking decidedly rakish adorned with 
black streamers in honor of the occasion. 
I have written to London to-day for a 
fresh supply of black ribbon, for the last 
was torn from my Sunday hat. I had 
no heart to refuse Mrs. Palling’s piteous 
appeal, but the demand is becoming so 
constant that, as she does not seem in- 
clined to keep a supply herself, I feel I 
must for the future.” 


“I am particularly glad she has gone 
out to-day, for all this week she has been 
occupied in the manufacture of a decoc- 
tion of marigolds, which she assures me 
is a sovereign remedy against colds and 
chills. It appears that she has been try- 
ing to obtain the recipe for years, but 
only one person had it, and she guarded 
it with the most jealous secrecy. Now, 
at last, Mrs. Palling has prevailed upon 
her to disclose it, to her overwhelming 
joy and my infinite regret. I can only 
say that if the taste is anything like the 
smell I would most assuredly prefer the 
cold. As it is, I shall live in dread of 
the moment when my first sneeze will 
give Mrs. Palling the opportunity she 
longs for—that of proving it; and she 
will appear like an avenging fury armed 
with a flaming sword in the shape of a 
bumper of her noxious brew, stand over 
me until I drink it, and force me under 
pain of repeated doses to retract all the 
unkind remarks I have made about it. 
Mrs. Palling has a horrible way of get- 
ing the better of me in the end. I am 
beginning to think that a person who is 
always right is very trying to live with. 
So much wisdom gives me a sort of men- 
tal indigestion. I used to think nothing 
could be so irritating as a fool, but now 
I see why the Corinthians of old suffered 
fools gladly. The sight of folly gives 
one a comfortable feeling of superiority, 
and it is so nice to feel really superior 
even if one has the grace not to show it.” 

“What have you been doing since I 
saw you last?” asked Philippa presently. 


“T have not been entirely idle. I have 
managed to get through quite a respec- 
table quantity of work.” 

“Another book?” asked the girl with 
interest. 

Isabella nodded. 

“Will it be quite as sad as the last?” 

“No, I hardly think it will,” she an- 
swered with a laugh. “I don’t know the 
reason though. I half think that the 
fact of knowing you has put me in lighter 
vein. Talk about it not being good for 
a man to be alone; I have come to the 
conclusion that it is ten times worse for 
a woman. What a sentiment to come 
from me! For it is not long ago that I 
was earnestly seeking a crack in the 
earth’s surface which should be just large 
enough to hold me, to the exclusion of 
every one else. It must be your magic 
that has made this great change. Yes, 
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3y Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. Practically all the 


information needed by the letter writer is given in this book, and everything in it is 
in the plainest of intelligible English. It is probably the only work of its kind ever 
prepared by one who has had both business and literary experience. 


THE HANDBOOK OF CONUNDRUMS. 


By Edith B. Ordway. The conundrums con- 


tained in this book are culled from the best of the old collections and the best of the 
new, and from historical and mythological sources. 

1000 THINGS WORTH KNOWING. By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr. The book covers 
a thousand subjects which should be known, and which are not generally known, to the 


average reader. 


Bound in cloth. 16mo. Net 50c each. Postpaid 56c each. 


DON’T WAIT until your neighbor has 
to tell you about it. 


Read 


The Clutch of 


Circumstance 


By LEIGHTON GRAVES OSMUN 
12mo, cloth. Net $1. 25. _ Postpaid $1.40, 


The Philadelphia North American says: 


“* The narrative is brightly descriptive, the colloquy 
snappily sympathetic, the, situations sharply outlined 
and dramatically effective.” 


The usual heroine of fiction is beautiful. 


We have at last found an author who 
gives the unattractive girl a chance in 


The Love Affair 
of a Homely Girl 


By JEAN LOUISE de FOREST 


12mo, cloth, with colored frontispiece. Net $1.00. 
Postpaid $1.10. 


The New York Times says of it: 
“* A well-written story, peculiarly happy in its descrip- 


| tions and unusually wholesome, sweet and sunny.” 


For sale everywhere where books are sold, or will be mailed upon receipt of price 


Sully and Kleinteich, 373 Fourth Ave., New York 


please mention The Book News Monthly. 





the book is creeping on, and some of it 
will stand, I think.” 

“Are you satisfied with it?” 

“Not at all,” was the frank answer. 
“There is nothing so disappointing in the 
world as one’s own writing and yet one 
goes on. And so far as I am concerned 
I can only say that every time I write 
Chapter L on a new sheet of paper, I 
am full of conviction that this time at 
last I shall scale the height of my ambi- 
tion, and that the child of my brain will 
be born to live. Not to have a few months 
or years of cheap notoriety, but to live 
a life of much more than that—to make 
some lasting impression on the hearts 
of the readers, and to have a healing 
touch which will comfort when those 
hearts are sick and sore.” 

“If that is your ambition I think you 
have gained it,” said Philippa warmly. 
“You do not know your own power and 
you underrate your work.” 

“Do I? I wonder. I have attained 
something, perhaps, but attaining is not 
achieving—that is where people make 
the mistake. Perhaps I attempt the im- 
possible. It may be that I have shot at 
the highest and hit mediocrity. I think 
that is more likely.” 

“TI think you do not know the fame of 
Ian Verity,” said Philippa. 

“Oh, I don’t thank you for personal 
fame. I would prefer something less 
showy but of far more value. But as a 
matter of fact, what I should choose had 
got very little to do with it.” 

“We all know what we should like, but 
we can’t choose our prize.” 

“No,” rejoined Isabella quickly. “You 
are quite right, we cannot choose and 
we cannot all win. 


“And what reward for strivers who are 
loses? 
A wooden spoon? Sometimes not even 
that. 
Nor, does this seem, since men may not 
be choosers, 
A thing to wonder at’; 


she quoted, smiling. ‘The wooden spoon 
is mine, and I suppose I ought to culti- 
vate a decent gratitude for favor re- 
ceived.” 

“What nonsense!” said Philippa, laugh- 
ing. “You are not a loser. You have 
won a great deal more than you know. 
Some day you will learn how deep an 
affection your readers have for you, and 
your heart will be warmed by the knowl- 
edge of the happiness you have given to 
thousands.” 

Isabella smiled. “Well, well; we shall 
see,” she said serenely. 

“You will be dragged from your re- 
tirement when that day comes,’ con- 
tinued Philippa. “You will not be able 
to hide your light any longer, and I 
shall be dazzled by the splendor of it.” 


ox 
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Novels at 25 Cents 


In the lot of publishers’ overstock that we have bought, there are over 


two hundred titles in fiction. 


They are the original editions published to 


sell at from $1.00 to $1.35, printed on good paper and well bound in cloth. 
We cannot give the entire list, but these titles, selected at random, will give 


you a fair idea of the values offered. 


Catalog of these and other special offerings in books sent upon request. 


The Shape of the World 

By Evelyn St. Leger. Her strong convic- 
tions and imagination and her developed 
sense of humor are all manifested in its 
pages, 


With the Merry Austrians 

By Amy McLaren. For the setting of 
this charming love story Miss McLaren 
takes the reader to the Austrian Tyrol. A 
delightful vein of humor runs sparkling 
through the volume. 


The Toll Bar 

By J. E. Buckrose. The Toll Bar is the 
nume of a gloomy inn, isolated and avoided 
and surrounded with mystery—a mystery 
attached to its indwellers. 


Jacquine of the Hut 


By E. Gallienne Robin. A romance of the 
Channel Islands. 


Palmers Green 

By Stewart Caven. Brilliant and inter- 
pretative, evincing an extraordinary under- 
standing of men and a capacity that 
amounts to genius for presenting complexi- 
ties of character. It has both dramatic 
quality and humor. 


Who Laughs Last 

By Ashton Hilliers. Who Laughs Last is 
a story rich in human content, abounding 
in telling contrasts of character and im- 
pressive portraiture, and seasoned with in- 
cident and adventure. 


The Ghost 

By Arnold Bennett. Mr. Bennett tells a 
story here that shows not only his versatil- 
ity but also his consummate artistry in the 
creation of character and his exacting feel- 
ing for the right wora. 


A Cycle of Sunsets 

By Mabel Loomis Todd. A new kind of 
nature-romance, particularly adapted to 
Christmas and Easter giving. “A nature 
book of a new order, commended with de- 
light.’”—Minneapolis Jvurnal. 


Zebedee V 

By Edith B. Delano. “Ol’ Zeb” is a quaint 
character in this tale of farm and village 
iife. Full of philosophy and kindness. It 
is suitable to be read aloud, which would 
add to its enjoyment. 


The Yoke of Silence 

By Amy McLaren. Rich in human qual- 
ity and emotional appeal, impressive by its 
convincing mastery of the essential traits of 
Scotch character, The Yoke of Silence has 
in addition a dramatic power more surely 
directed to an effective denouement. 


Howards End 

By E. M. Forster. Mr. Forster is one of 
the great novelists. His stories are not 
about life. They are life, and his plots are 
absorbing because his characters are real. 


The Scar 


By Warrington Dawson. A novel of the 
new South. 


The Guardian 

Ry Frederick Orin-Bartlett. “It tells a 
story worth telling and tells it well—the 
redemption of a weak brother by a strong 
one, for the sake of the woman he loves. 
—New York Tribune, 


The Blue Goose Chase 

By Herbert K. Job. “The Blue Goose 
Chase” is a lively stury of adventure in 
pursuit of wild fowl on a winter trip down 
the delta of tne Mississippi River and the 
Western coast of Louisiana. It is based 
closely on an actual successful scientific and 
pictorial quest of the author. 


The Breaking-Point 

By Fred Lewis Pattee. “Mr. Pattee’s 
story depicts the larger life as we Amer- 
icans live it, and provides much food for 
thought.”—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


The Isle of Strife 
By George C. Shedd. A rattling good 
story of adventure and mystery. 


The Secret of Frontellac 

3y Frank K. Scribner. An absorbing 
mystery of two Americans in an old French 
chateau. 


Unquenched Fire 

By Alice Gerstenberg. A novel dealing 
with Chicago society and the struggles of 
a girl to succeed as an actress. 


The Cross of Honour 

by Mary Openshaw. The plot of this ab- 
sorbing story centres around Napoleon's 
love for the Countess Walewska, 


Kilo 

By Ellis Parker Butler. Board cover. 
The wily adventures of Eliph Hewlett, the 
famous book agent. 


The Royal Road 

By Alfred Ollivant. This is the story of 
Ted Hankey, whose life, absolutely in the 
grip of circumstance, the plaything of the 
giant Industry and all unconscious of the 
mailed hand which now buffets it, now 
tosses it aside, moves surely and triumph- 
antly to the Great Vision. 


In Search of Arcady 

By Nina Wilcox Putnam. This book tells 
of an heiress who wandered from her own 
environment to that of a gypsy camp in 
search of happiness, 


The Soundless Tide 

By F. E. Crichton. A delightful story of 
Ulster life without exaggeration of humor 
or incident. Every character lives and the 
strength of the book lies in its vivid pic- 
tures of North of Ireland cottagers with 
their quick-springing wit and picturesque 
speech, 


The Patience of John Morland 
By Mary Dillon. There is no more 
charming personality in the season’s fiction 
than lovely, sprightly, mischievous Kitty 
McCabe, the heroine of this story. 


The Great Miss Driver 

By Anthony Hope. This novel is teeming 
with life and lively dialogue which makes it 
highly entertaining. 


The Silver Dress 

By Mrs. George Norman. The love story 
of a girl, slip-shod and under-bred, but 
who proved herself versatile and popular, 
much to the chagrin of certain great ladies 
who appear in the book. 


Country Neighbors 

By Susan Taber. Long Island, the set- 
ting of this delightful story, makes a fit- 
ting locality for the love adventures of the 
folks whom we meet. 


The Storm Birds 

By Schroeder Davis. A fascinating novel 
of the diplomatic intrigues culminating in 
the Spanish-American war, interwoven with 
romantic love episodes, thrilling and hu- 
moress incidents. 


Doc’ Horne 

By George Ade. A Story of the Streets 
and Town. Illustrated by John T. Mc- 
Cutcheon. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


25 Cents Each 


All original editions on good paper and well bound. 


from $1.00 to $1.50. 


Sunshine and Shadows Series 
Translated from the German by Sophie 

A. Miller and Agnes M. Dunne, principal of 

Public School 165, New York City (1912). 


After Long Years and Other 
Stories 


In the Heart of the Forest and 
Other Stories 


In the Service of the King and 

Other Stories 

The ethical stories in the Sunshine and 
Shadow Series have been translated from 
the German with the view of instilling into 
the minds of youthful readers such truths 
as will help materially toward building a 
character that will withstand the trials and 
temptations of life. 


What Happened at Olenberg 

By Clifford Howard. A burlesque that 
will entertain children of all ages, and 
their mothers and fathers as well. Every 
character is unique, from the pompous 
Burgomaster who holds an awful secret 
which is to be told on a certain day. 


The Boy Fortune Hunters in 
Panama 
By Floyd Akers. Mr. Akers, in his 
books, has at a single bound taken front 
rank as a writer for boys. His stories are 
full of adventure, yet clean and bright, 


The First Cruiser Out, Visitors at 
Granpus Island and the Tale 
of an Oar. 

By W. O. Stoddard. Three popular 
stories for boys by a well-known author, 
brought out in one volume. They deal with 


the Spanish War, or with the Cuban 
troubles. 


The Real Fairy Folk 

By Louise Jamison. Frontispiece and 
many drawings in black and white by J. 
M. Gleeson. It is a winsome story in which 
a lonely child finds a fairy world all about 
her and learns those interesting things 
about nature which are a closed book to so 
many children. 


As Old as the Moon 

By Mrs. Florence Jackson Stoddard. Cu- 
ban Legends and Folklore of the Antilles. 
This is the first collection made of the 
myths, nature stories, and semi-historical 
tales of Cuba and neighboring islands of 
the Antilles, 


Harmony Hall 

By Marion Hill. Harmony Hall is not a 
hall—she is a girl, but so much of a Hall, 
so full of pride in her family, is she that 
when misfortune comes to those she loves, 
she takes as much of their burden on her- 
self as she can and brings her whole fam- 
ily through their difficulties in a brave and 
heartening way. 


Fred Spencer, Reporter 

By Henry M. Neely. Fred Spencer is a 
young telegraph operator of seventeen, 
whose adventures in the office of The Morn- 
ing Call, a great city daily, are inspiring. 


The Lucky Chance 

By M. W. Loraine. A capital story for 
boys, depicting the actual conditions in a 
Western silver mine and the struggle be- 
tween two boys and some Marauders, 


Romain Kalbris 


His Adventures by Sea and Shore. Trans- 
lated from the French of Hector Malat by 
Mrs. Julia McNair Wright. 46 illustrations 
by Bayard. 


The Child of the Tide 
3v Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 


Publication prices 
Our low price can only remain while present stock lasts. 


Who Was It? 

By Julia H. Johnston. Thirty-nine 
stories from the Bible have been retold by 
Miss Johnston. After reading each story 
the children may guess the unnamed chief 
character, 


The Young Idea 

By Parker H. Fillmore. A Real Story of 
Real American Child Life. “A series of 
laughs from the heart out and a pleasant 
vista backward to the days of childhood 
will come to the reader of these stories.” — 
Cincinnati Tribune. 


Eight Secrets 

By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. This is 
a story of how a fine lad fell into astonish- 
ing difficulties, and worked his way out of 
them in manly fashion. 


The Next Door Morelands 


By Emily Westwood Lewis. Illustrated. 
The story of a happy family. 


Amanda M. Douglass “Little 
Girl’? Books 


Little Girl in Old St. Louis 
Little Girl in Old Detroit 


Miss Douglass knows how to teach his- 
tory in an attractive manner. The “Little 
Girl” books have taught thousands of little 
girls something of the history of their 
country in a most entertaining way. 


A Pair of Madcaps 

By J. T. Trowbridge. Illustrated. “A 
breezy story of Hubert Warner and his sis- 
ter, who ‘kept house’ for three days during 
the absence of their parents. 


The Mutineers 

By Eustace L. Williams. Illustrated. A 
rattling good story concerning the baseball 
team of the Belle Monte School. The book 
is teeming with good brisk dialogue and 
—— dealing with two factions in the 
school, 


Mopsy, Her Tangles and Triumphs 

By Kate Tannatt Woods. A good whole- 
some story of a little girl who cheerfully 
assumes the burden of the family. The 
story has a great mystery, which is final- 
ly solved. 


The Little Lady of the Horse 

By Evelyn Raymond. With 21 illustra- 
tions by Frank T. Merrill. “The Little 
Lady of the Horse” is the American answer 
to the question, “How shall children be 
coaxed to be kind to horses?” 


Skimming the Skies 

By Russell Whitcomb. Illustrated. A 
thorough boy’s story full of thrilling ad- 
ventures in an aeroplane, replete with ex- 
citement. 


Comrades Courageous 

By Russell Whitcomb. Illustrated. Two 
extra good books for boys, comprising the 
Comrades Courageous series. 


On the Cinder Path, or Archie Hart- 


ley’s First Year at Donchester 

By Arthur Duffey. Illustrated. Arthur 
Duffey was the undisputed world’s champion 
sprinter from 1901 to 1905. His tour of the 
world in 1904, in which he defeated all 
comers, is still fresh in the public mind. 
Clearly he is the man to tell boys how to 
run, and this he does in this book in the 
best possible fashion. 


A Partnership in Magic 

By Charles Battell Loomis. Illustrated. 
An extremely original and clever juvenile, 
which has a fairy-tale motive in an entirely 
realistic setting. 


Her Friend’s Lover By Sophie May. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 





“Not a bit of it. Here I am, and here 
I shall stay. I take comfort in the fact 
that no one connects Ian Verity with an 
elderly and unattractive spinster hidden 
in a hermitage on Bessmoor. You will 
not betray me, I know, and it is good of 
you to come and visit me in my solitude. 
I am growing old and you have all your 
life before you. I have crossed to the 
shady side of the road while you walk 
still in the sunshine. I have thought of 
you often since we met.” 

“And I of you,” answered Philippa 
quietly, and then after a moment’s pause 
she added, “You do not ask me what I 
have been doing.” 

“That does not mean that I do not care 
to know,” replied Isabella gently. She 
was sitting looking out on the moor, lean- 
ing back in her chair with her hands 
folded in her lap. Something in the rig- 
idity of her attitude told Philippa that 
she was listening intently. 

“T have been helping to nurse Francis 
Heathcote.” 

CHAPTER XIV 
Ropes of Gossamer 
“Deep in my heart the tender secret 
dwells, 
Lonely and lost to light for evermore 
Save when to thine heart responsive 
swells, 
Then trembles into silence as before.” 

Isabella did not move, but Philippa 
could see that her breath was coming 
fast as though she had been running; 
otherwise she gave no sign of having 
heard. 

“He has been very ill.” continued the 
girl, “but he is better now.” 

The older woman rose suddenly from 
her seat and moved a few steps forward, 
and stood with her back towards her com- 
panion and with one hand on the oaken 
pillar as though to steady herself. 

“Ts he—conscious?” she asked in a low 
voice. 

“He recognizes the doctor and his old 
nurse, but we cannot tell how much he 
remembers about his long illness.” 

“Ts he—happy?” 

“I think he is perfectly happy,” re- 
plied Philippa slowly. 

There was a short silence, and then 
Isabella resumed her seat. Philippa 
glanced at her and then turned away her 
eyes, but she answered the unspoken 
question she had read in her friend’s face. 

“It is impossible to say. The doctor 
cannot tell. At first he thought it would 
be only a matter of days or perhaps 
weeks; but now the improvement has 
been very great, and it seems as though 
if all goes well he might live some time. 
You see, his memory returned quite sud- 
denly, and the shock was very great. It 
was almost too much for his strength. 
We can only go on from day to day. It 
is useless to look forward.” 

At last Isabella spoke. “You must for- 
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The Wanamaker Store Presents 
Many Unique and Beautiful Leather Novelties 


from foreign and domestic makers, appropriate for gifts and personal use, and an unusually 
well-equipped Luggage Shop stocked with the highest grade of English and American leather 
bags and cases. 

A fine assortment of] men’s small leather goods, wallets, bill folds, purses, cigar and 
cigarette cases, some with gold and silver mountings, $1 to $25. 


Woman’s light-weight fitted traveling case, containing 14 fittings of grain celluloid (the 
nearest approach to ivory); lined with moiré silk, with extra shirred pockets on ends; length, 
20 inches. Price, $25. 


Limousine case of English long-grain morocco, containing 13 pieces of fine celluloid 
fittings ; silk lined; folds very compactly with handle on top. Price, $10.50. 

Man’s traveling toilet case of seal grain leather, containing all necessary articles; ebony 
brushes. Price, $6. 

A silk moiré bag, pouch effect, pannier handle, beautifully lined with a changeable silk, 
fitted with purse and an oval mirror suspended from frame. A very roomy bag, convenient for 
shopping. Frames nickel, gilt, gun metal. Price, $3.75. 

A silk bag for dress use, with semi-covered metal frame. Two-toned effect, piped with 
white, ribbon handle, tassel on bottom; lined with silk, with inside coin compartment, hanging 
mirror. Price, $5. 

Small dull moiré bag with sterling trimmings, ribbon handle, linings to harmonize, with 
silk card case. Price, $6. 

Soft mocha bags of fine quality; colors black, terra cotta, tan, gray, violet, light blue; 
linings to match. With two outside compartments. Price, $10. 


Large, roomy bag of pin seal, black only; length, 10 inches; depth, 8 inches; lined with 
moiré silk or leather; gilt, nickel and gun metal trimmings. A good bag for shopping, having 
lock and key. Price, $6. 

Strap book of pin seal, black and colors, leather lined, containing shopping pad and pencil. 
Price, $5. 


Man’s fine smooth hide traveling bag, saddler-sewn, with high quality leather linings. Dull 
brass trimmings, best size; 18 inches. Price, $13.50. 


Among the popular and most desired 
perfumes for Easter are: 
Muguet and Rose Speciale Extract and 
Toilet Water, $3.50 each. 
Toilet Powders, $1.50 a box. 
Sachet Powder, $1 a jar; also the new 
Talcum Powder, Violette Naturelle, 25c a 
box; entirely free from grit—soothing and 
refreshing to the skin, and which possesses a 
delicate and lasting violet odor. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


LEATHER AND PERFUMERY STORES 
Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets. 
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Jewelry for Easter Gowns 


New Creations in Sterling Silver 


In the collection of jewelry set with rhinestones and black enamel— 
a fascinating combination of black and white—will be found pendants, 
rings and bar pins. 


The increasing demand for bead necklaces in colors has brought out 
many shades that match the season’s dress goods—among these are 
mauve, green, brown and blue—which will not only harmonize with 
the gown but help to bring out its real beauty. 


The present style of dressing the hair calls for high back-combs, the 
new patterns are many and attractive—as are also the new effects in 
hair pins, other hair ornaments, ear-rings and dainty mesh bags. 


A cordial invitation 1s extended to one and all to use the service of 
our Jewelers’ and Silversmiths’ Hall, where is presented an unusual 
collection of correct and beautiful articles for personal use and adornment. 


Easter Greeting Cards and Easter Dinner Cards 


Special designs, appropriate for the season; prices as low as 25c per dozen. 


Easter Gitt Suggestions 


Monogram Dies at $1.50 to $10. Stationery, 25c to $12.50 per box. 


A box containing one quire linen lawn paper, one quire correspondence 
cards, stamped with gold initial, $1.50 per box. 


Correspondence Cards, with gold edges and gold initial, 60c per box. 
Fountain Pens, $2.50 to $50 each. 

Silver Pencils, $1 to $4; Gold Pencils, $5.50 to $35. 

Desk Sets, $11 to $125. 

Book Racks, $2.50 to $35. 


Desk Furnishings, newest designs. Art Stationery Section | 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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/ Ruche Support x 


a DAINTY, silk- \ 


covered, thread- 

like wire, that supports 

b| gracefully all the new 

Medici etfects in collars. 
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Why I 
use a 


Bissell 


! 
' Sweeper 


| One woman’s reason— 


/ ‘There is a familiar saying that if you have 
| found a good thing, why push it along. Well! 
| I truly have found a gem in your delightfully 
i easy and noiseless carpet sweeper. Knowing 
how many nerve worn and tired women there 
are, as help seems less available today than 
ever, I should feel selfish did I not sendin an 


endorsement of same, that others may be bene- | 


fitted by its use. I can sweep many rooms with- 
out the least fatigue, and no one would know 
that the sweeper was in operation. A two 
year old could run it. 

| Quote me as being, 

| Your well pleased, Mrs, fae Wright. 


BISSELLV’S 


“Cyco” BALL BEARING 


Carpet Sweeper 


is the handy, inexpensive cleaning device for 
every day use, and added convenience is se- 
cured by having an extra sweeper for upstairs. 
Prices $2.75 to $5.75 at all dealers. Booklet 

“Easy, Economical, Sanitary Sweeping” mailed 
on request. 

Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


evident effort to regain her composure. 
“But it is a long time since I have heard 
his name. I thank you for telling me, 
but—there is something I cannot under- 
stand. What are you doing here—you— 
a child, with a face and form of the 
past?” 

“IT met him quite by accident. I went 
into his room, mistaking it for my own, 
on the first evening after my arrival. I 
came to stay with Marion Heathcote, 
who is an old friend of mine.” 

“And he?” 

“He thinks I am—” 

Isabella nodded. “It was the sight of 
you recalled his memory?” 

“Ves,” 

“And you have not undeceived him?” 

“It was not possible to tell him of his 
mistake. He was too weak.” 

“Tell me some more, please.” 

And Philippa told her, beginning from 
the beginning. She told her of the doc- 
tor’s plea—of Jane Goodman’s words— 
of all the phases of his recent illness— 
only of his words of love to her she did 
not speak. And during the recital Isa- 
bella watched her with a look of deep 
scrutiny, but she did not interrupt. Only 
when the story was all told she said— 

“I wonder why you did it?” 

“There was nothing else to be done. 
You would have done the same yourself,” 
replied Philippa simply. 

“Yes,” cried Isabella, with a little cry 
that was more than half a sob; “you are 
right. I should have done the same my- 
self; but—I have loved Francis Heath- 
cote all my life. I should have done the 
same; but I did not have the chance— 
did I? After all these years— 

“Listen,” she continued, as she leaned 
forward resting her chin on her clasped 
hand, while into her eyes there crept the 
iook of one who is blind to what is ac- 
tually before her, but entranced with 
some inward vision visible to herself 
alone. “Listen, and I will tell you what 
I can about that past which died so long 
ago and which is yet alive to-day. When 
I was a girl, scarcely more than a child, 
I came to live with an aunt in Bessacre 
village. My mother was dead, and my 
father, who was one of those delightful 
but utterly unpractical people that the 
world calls rolling stones, was seldom or 
never in England. 

“My aunt was a woman rather hard 
to describe. My father used to say that 
she had the brains of a rabbit and the 
tongue of a viper, and perhaps that best 
explains her. She meant to be kind, ] 
think, but she was without exception the 
silliest and most empty-headed person I 
have ever known. I do not say this un- 
kindly; she gave me what she could, and 
it was very little—just clothes and food; 
but of sympathy or human understanding 
not a particle. And so it followed that 


Ladies who prefer to 


use a nice 
quality of stationery for their 
correspondence should _in- 
quire for Crane’s Ladies’ 
Note Papers and Enve- 
lopes. Sold by all Station- 
ers, in a variety of tints and 
surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


WHITING PAFERS 


Are made in a variety of Styles to 
meet every correspondence require- 
ment. They are perfect in quality 
and finish, and are most widely 
known and generally used because 
of their recognized superiority. 


WHEN YOU THINK OF WRITING 
THINK OF WHITING 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
725 ARCH ST. PHILADELPHIA 


New York : Chicago : Boston 


“Have you seen my umbrella?” asked 
the cashier of the bookkeeper. 

“What sort of an umbrella was it?” 

“Tt had a hooked end.” 

“T have not seen it, but I had a nice 
one given me at Christmas, and the end 
was exactly like yours. It was hooked, 
too.”—Lippincott’s. 


RIst 
ROLLERS 
Criginaland unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers, “Improved” 
requires no tacks. Inventor's 
Lhesorhc on Lon. 


Label Your Books 


If you are interested in book labels, 
send two cents in postage for our cata- 
logue, showing sixteen bookish designs. 


Also shown in leading sta- 
tionery and book depart- 
ments throughout the 
country, 


Book and stationery de- 
partments wanted to handle 
our proposition, 


JAMES W DODSOW 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly, 
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Of course you have 
had disappointment, 
dissatisfaction and 
were heartsick over 
that last dress of 


yours, time and en- 
ergy spent on it all 


wasted, and just be- 
cause you did notuse 


“Read’s Fabries’ 


which give style— 
beauty, colors and 
wearability. 


Wm. F. Read & Sons 


PHILADELPHIA 
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For MenWhoCare 


for comfort and service only one 
garter will answer their every 
requirement, and that’s 


The excellent webbing used in 
the Brighton Garter assures ser- 
vice; the rustless metal parts, 
comfort; and the fine pad and 
workmanship, beauty. 


Insist on getting ‘‘The BRIGHTON.” 


Pioneer Suspender Company 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


| I was very lonely, which may in part 
account for what I have to tell. 

“Francis Heathcote and I were about 
the same age, and during the holidays 
we played a great deal together, and all 
the happiness of those childish years I 
owe to him. We were allowed a good 
deal of freedom, and there is hardly a 
stone or a tree in the park that does not 
hold some memory of delight for me. 

“Then of course came his college days, 
and he was more seldom at home, but 
even so something of the old comrade- 
ship remained to us. And then—one sum- 
mer—circumstances threw us more close- 
ly together again. I was at the age for 
dreams, and as I told you before, more 
than half a fool, and God knows what 
ropes I wove out of gossamer—until— 
Phil came. 

“She was very beautiful, and I expect 
you know the rest. One thing I can 
honestly say, I was never jealous of her 
—I could not wonder that Francis loved 
her. Every one reveled in her beauty, 
even I who watched my ropes melt away 
into nothingness as the dew of the morn- 
ing before the sun’s rays. I watched 
their courtship. It was some time before 
he won her, and—Francis used to tell me 
all his hopes and fears—I think I was 
some use to him at that time—a sort of 
safety-valve.” She gave a little whimsi- 
cal smile. “It wasn’t always quite easy 
to listen to his rhapsodies about the girl 
he loved, but, after all, it meant that we 
were together, and that was a great deal 
to me. I do not think the world ever held 
any one more keen, more eager than he 
was—so full of the joy of living, so ar- 
dent in his love. How his whole face 
used to light up when he spoke of her! 
Every one loved him, rich and poor alike. 
And then came his accident—you know 
all about it?” Philippa made a gesture 
of assent. “And there, so far as I am 
concerned, the story ended. All my re- 
membrance lies in the happy days when 
we were boy and girl together—when we 
grew to manhood and womanhood almost 
before we realized it. I never spoke to 
him again—I cannot say I did not see 
him, for I saw him driving once with 
Lady Louisa. He did not know me.” 

“Have you never been to the High 
House since?” 

“Only once. It was after I heard that 
Phil—that his engagement was broken 
off. It is not a visit that I care to re- 
member. I think I was half crazed with 
grief for him. Anyway, I felt that I 
could bear it no longer, and I went and 
practically forced myself into Lady 
Louisa’s presence. I did not know her 
very well, she was not the sort of woman 
any one ever knew well—very cold in 
manner and reserved—and I had always 
been afraid of her, but I forgot my fear 
that day. I have a horrid recollection 

_of being very foolish—of begging her 





Attractive 
Crex Halls 


are numerous now-a-days 
—all over the country. In 
fact there are thousands of 
homes in which CREX 
floor coverings are almost 
exclusively used. 


Housekeepers like them 
because they are artistic, 
cheerful, economical and 
easy to keep bright and 
clean. They do not hold 


dust like fabric coverings. 


Ask your dealer to show 
you our new designs— 
especially the extra heavy 
herringbone weave for the 
porch. 

If you will send us your name 
and address, we will be pleased 
to mail you our 1914 catalog 


showing sizes and patterns in life- 
like colors. 


This is your 
Protection 
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‘INSIST ON THE 
ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
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Crex Carpet Co. 
Dept. V — 
212 Fifth Ave. * 
New York 
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See the uttermost ends of the 
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Checks 
All Over the World. 
Write for 
“Around the World $620.65" 
Booklet. 


OELRICHS & CO., Gen. Agts. 
5 Broadway, New York 
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CASH’S 


IMPORTED 


WASH TRIMMINGS 


Beautifully 
embroidered 
on fine fabric. 


Ss 
Lovely origi- a 
nal designs, /; f= 
distinctive, 
effective. Will j 
not run nor ’ 


fade— guaran- h 
teed. F 
Write for book of 
colored designs 
and sample. You 
also receive se- 
lected illustra- 
tions of women's 
and children's 
wash _ dresses. 
You can buy patterns for these 
garments anywhere—the mak- 
er's name and pattern number 
are given. These show you how 
to use Cash's Imported Trim- 
mings most effectively. 

Send for them and see how 
lovely an inexpensive costume 
can be made. 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 


614 Chestnut Street 


SO. NORWALK, 
CONNECTICUT 


Designs registered 
in U. S. Patent 
Office. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


upon my knees to let me do some little 
thing, even the smallest, for him—and 
finally of creeping out of the house hum- 
bled and despairing, with my whole 
world in pieces. It had been pretty well 
shattered before that. I don’t know that 
Lady Louisa was unkind to me, but if she 
was she had every excuse; and, poor soul, 
I know how she must have felt—like a 
tigress defending her young. For it was 
then that all sorts of rumors were rife 
about him. People said that he was 
hopelessly mad—that he had tried to 
murder her—that he had been taken 
away to an asylum—and heaven knowns 
how many more lies. And of course she 
must have thought, and with good rea- 
son, that I was an hysterical idiot. Well, 
I quarreled with my aunt over it—not 
the interview, she knew nothing of that, 
but over the gossip. You can imagine 
what food for talk in the village, and 
most of it was her fault, and I was mad- 
dened by it. 


“This went on for two years. I could 
not bear to go away, and yet there was 
no use in staying, for little by little all 
news of him ceased. Those servants who 
were known to have gossiped were dis- 
missed, and their places filled by others 
who could be trusted to be silent. 

“The old nurse, who would, I know, 
have told me, never went outside the 
grounds, and all the talk had so dis- 
gusted me that, with all my longing to 
know, I don’t think I could have ques- 
tioned a servant. 





“Then my aunt died suddenly, and I 
had to leave. I had no money, and in 
consequence no choice in the matter. I 
joined my father, who was at that time 
in Canada, and remained with him, trav- 
eling all over the world wherever his 
fancy took him until his death three 
years ago. By that time I had made 
enough money by my books to know that 
a livelihood was assured to me, and I 
came here. 


“I could not discover for some time 
whether he was alive or dead. I heard 
that Lady Louisa had died a few months 
before, and I wouldn’t ask any direct 
questions out of respect for her. If she 
had managed to keep the whole pitiful 
story a secret, to bury it in oblivion, what 
right had I to drag it to light again— 
to make her and him the subject of idle 
tittle-tattle, for that was what it amount- 
ed to? She was at rest beyond the reach 
of tongues, and in a way that made it 
worse, for she wasn’t there to guard 
him from lies. 

““At last one day I went to see her 
grave in the churchyard, and then I 
knew. Have you seen it?” 

“No,” answered Philippa. “The doc- 
tor asked me the same question, and 
whether I knew what was written on it.” 

“Her grave is just inside the lych-gate 
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ROM Baby to the oldest 

member of the family, 
Thermos means excep- 
tional comfort and conven- 
ience, health and happiness. 
Thermos keeps Baby’s 
milk fresh and sweet—so 
cold that bacteria cannot 
develop. 


Grandma’s tea is kept pip- 
ing hot until she wants it, 
and Father’s iced drink is 
kept at the proper temper- 
ature until he is ready for it. 


At home, afield—anywhere 
—all the time—Thermos 
is the ideal servant, catering 
to the comforts of every- 
one. The new, improved 
Thermos models are far 
more durable, yet less ex- 
pensive than ever before, 
and Thermos Bottles are 
sold in America for less 
than in any country in the 
world. 


Priced from $1.50 up 


Ask your dealer for the new 
Thermos catalog, and remember 
—unless the name Thermos is 
stamped on the bottom it is a 
counterfeit. 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 


NORWICH, CONN. 
TORONTO, CAN. 


at the top of the steps. Over it is a 
plain white marble cross with her name 
and the dates, and these are the words 
on the base of it— 


“‘T leave my best beloved in His care, 

And go because He calls me—He whose 
voice 

I cannot disobey; praying that He 

Who heard the widow’s prayer in Galilee 

Will hear mine now, and bring you soon 
to me 

Where tears and pains are not; that we 
may stand 

Before His throne together, 
hand.’ 


hand in 


“I think that if her heart had not 
broken before it must have broken when 
she had to leave him.” 

“The doctor told me that she wrote the 
words and asked that they should be 
placed on her tombstone,” said Philippa. 
“Poor soul!” 


“I did not know that,” returned Isa- 
bella, “but I have sometimes thought that 
she must have hoped that Francis would 
see them some day; but her hope has 
been vain.” 


“Why did you not go straight to 
Marion—to Mrs. Heathcote, I mean, and 
ask her?” asked Philippa. “Marion is so 
kind, she would have told you all she 
could. Or Doctor Gale? Did you not 
know him? Why could you not have 
asked him?” 


“I hardly know why I did not do so, 
but I know that it was impossible to me. 
It is not as if I had ever—as if I had 
any right—I was a stranger. It is true 
that I knew Robert Gale in the old days, 
but look at the years that have passed. 
He would probably not have remembered 
me, and how could I have explained? It 
would have been like tearing my inmost 
heart out and laying it on the table for 
him to dissect as he chose. My story was 
my own—I have hugged it very close— 
until you came. And yet I think I al- 
ways knew that some day, through no 
effort of mine, the veil would be lifted. 
I was certain of it, and in that certainty 
I could wait with some degree of patience 
until the moment came. Sometimes I 
must confess I have wondered whether it 
would be in this world or the next—and 
I didn’t want it in some other sphere, 
but here in the old world, among the 
scenes and sights he loved. I have wait- 
ed for some message. Will it ever come, 
I wonder! Shall I ever see his face 
again? For a moment I thought it had 
come when I met you—in all outward 
seeming, the Phil I used to know. I 
knew she was dead—I saw it in the pa- 
Pers; and then to meet you! Honestly, 
my senses reeled.” 


(To be continued) 
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‘*There are so many 
wonders in the Ange- 
lus that one can only 
speak of the ensemble 
effect—it is perfect. 
The Phrasing Lever is 
marvelous, almost be- 
yond belief, in its con- 
trol of the tempo; the 
Melodant brings out 
the melody exquisite- 
ly; while the touch 
and tone coloring are 
the height of artistry.” 


It is Incomparable. 


Sincerely yours, 
ANNA PAVLOWA. 


The Most Significant Testimonial 
Ever Accorded Any Player-Piano 


Joseph Hoffman, master of the piano; Jean de Reszke, the great 
tenor; Marcella Sembrich, peerless soprano; Edwin H. Lemare, 
England's finest organist; Kocian, the violinist; Mascagni, the 
composer—representative of many who produce music in various forms—have testified to the 
excellence of the ANGELUS. 


But the words of a woman who, more than any other that ever lived, translates the soul of music 
into movement and pose, are more significant than any, possibly excepting the words of composers 
who translate the soul of music into songs to be sung. And here Mascagni’s words may be recorded: 


“The Angelus can give the complicated pieces more life and soul than any other instrument of its kind."’ 
Knabe-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus Piano—An upright made expressly for the 


Emerson-Angelus—Grands and Uprights. Angelus. » 
Lindeman & Sons-Angelus—Uprights. In Canada—The Gourlay-Angelus and Angelus Piano. 


Any of these instruments can be played by hand in the usual manner. 


The WILCOX & WHITE CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Business Established 1877 233 REGENT ST., LONDON 


Agencies all over the world 


Folding-Handle Parasol 


The Parasol of Convenience 
The Parasol of Beauty 

The Parasol of Durability 
The Parasol for the Traveler 


In all staple colors and packed in fancy box. 
Makes a handsome gift. 


For Sale at John Wanamaker Stores 


ALLISON & LAMSON, New York 


Also makers of ‘“The Dress Suitcase’? Umbrella. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention 'The Book News Monthly. 
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Diamonds 


The value of a Diamond depends not so much on its size as on its purity and depth 
of color, its freedom from speck and flaw, and the extent to which the cutter’s skill has 
brought out its fullest beauty. 


To saw a small diamond through—no larger than a finger nail—is the labor of forty- 
eight hours, with the most ingenious machinery, under the eye of an expert. 


It is a fact not very widely known that the brilliant cutting of facets was first invented 
by Cardinal Mazarin. 


To reach the G@@anamaker Standard 


A diamond must be perfect—in color, in brilliancy— 
well proportioned and properly cut. 


DIAMOND JEWELRY 


Bar pin, diamonds, platinum mounting. .$375. % ——e pa ITT mea ree 
Bar pin, pearls, diamond centre, platinum a Babes... (F Pees (* FEEEER SERS, 
mounting 70. . , a 
Pendant and chain, diamonds and sap- 
phires, platinum mounting 

Brooch, diamonds, platinum mounting... 
Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, baroque 
pearl drop, platinum mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, sapphires 
and black opal, platinum mounting 
Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds and pearl, 
platinum mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting 

Pendant and chain, diamonds, platinum 
mounting b 
Brooch, diamonds, platinum mounting... ¢ 
Brooch, diamonds and pearl, platinum 
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Bar pin, diamonds, platinum mounting. . 
Bar pin, diamonds and sapphires, plat- 
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Bar pin, diamonds and pearls, platinum 
mounting 

Bar pin, diamonds, pearl centre, platinum 
mounting 
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Owing to fluctuations in the diamond market, prices are 
subject to change without notice. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS’ HALL 
Chestnut and Thirteenth Streets. 
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DO YOU WANT TO ENTER 
the Temple of Musicand enjoy familiar 
discourse with the great masters? . . In 


“The 


PLAYER-PIANO 


you will find a pass-key which will not 
only open the doors but will make 
you a member of the great musical 
family with all its rights and privileges. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 
DEALERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


MODERN DANCING 


By MR. and MRS. VERNON CASTLE 


This book on the decent dances of today—brought out 
under the auspices of several New York social leaders— 
and written by the recognized authorities on dancing of 
fashionable New York, makes it possible for every reader 
to know what the latest accepted dances are and to learn 
how to dance them. The new dances, such as the Castle 
Walk, the Hesitation Waltz, the Pericon, are described 
step by step, and illustrations from moving pictures show 
the slightest change in the position of the feet. 


More than 70 Illustrations from Photographs and 


many Pictures. 


Religion and Life 
By DR. ELWOOD WORCESTER 


The organizer of the Emmanuel Movement in 
Boston, from the rich experience of years spent in 
observing the dynamic power of religion upon mod- 
ern life, has written this book of inspiration and 
comfort, ‘‘ frankly, avowedly and positively Chris- 
tian’’ ; but it is the spirit of Christianity, and not 
its dogmas, that the writer dwells upon. He deals 
with the social aspects of religion, with the spirit of 
aspiration and unrest of the world, and with the 
problems presented by the life of to-day. 


Crown 8v0, $1.25 net. 


Post 8vo. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


A Bishop Among His Flock 


The author—known to the reading public by his 
book “‘ My People of the Plains” —now addresses 
that large family of spiritual children which makes 
up his own diocese, then all those interested in the 
conditions, responsibilities, and great possibilities of 
the Church. He dwells upon the relation of relig- 
ion to business, the duties of the Church and its 
members to social service and tomissions. Certain 
chapters are devoted to the history of the Episcopal 
Church, to the Prayer Book, the Sacraments, etc. 


Portrait Frontispiece. Post 8v0, $1.00 net. 


Storm 
By WILBUR DANIEL STEELE - 


A romance of Cape Cod, of the courage of fishermen, of the patience of women, of the terrors of the 
sea and the eternal beauty and lure of it; of a woman whose loveliness cost the lives of men. Here is a 


tale of smuggling and bloodshed, of dreams and love and shame. 


The author has found a new field 


where Southern fire and Northern endurance are blended in the characters as the land and the sea merge 


into each other in the setting. 


Frontispiece. 


$1.35 net. 


The Young Mother’s Handbook 


Home Treatment, Diet and Physical Exercise for Children 
By MARIANNA WHEELER 


The author, whose knowledge of children’s needs is the result of long and unusual experience, offers 
in these pages valuable suggestions to mothers—how to keep their children in health and what to do in 
simple ailments. She discusses all the details of diet, baths and physical training of the infants and 
young children and points out how easy it is to begin the moral training at an early date. 


l6mo. 


Cloth, $1.00 net. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





